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LETTER I. 

THE ROUTE FROM ACHMIM TO DEtf^i 

EERA. 


Souadi defcribed, on the eaft of •which are tisco 
ancient monajieries , fur rounded by the ruins 
•which denote the f cite of Crocodilopdis. Ob - 
J 'emotions on Ivfencbia, and the ancient 
Pt denials of Hermes, the ruins of id. ids are 
not far dijiavt ; •with the /fate of the neigh- 
bat t ing country. Remarks on Girga, the 


capital of Upper Egypt, and on wibydus, 
•uhiah /lauds to the •wcjl. The famous tern- 
pie op ' O/iris , into ivhich fingers ’ and ?nuf - 
clans were forbidden to enter, is at this 
place . Remarks on Farchout , ami its de- 
iightful orchard *• The ruins cf Pcntyra, 
n-.ar L)cnd f the hatred of' its an- 
cient in codiles. 


M. 


Leave we the 

the ibrpent Haridi, 
•Vol. IL 


■*, Grand Cairo, 1779. 

town of Acnmim, and 
and let us crofs the Nue, 
B where 
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where we fhall fee the little town of Souadi, 
governed by a Cachef. Proceeding weft- 
war we find two Coptic monafteries, at 
tiv entrance of the defert. Their churches 
are ornamented by Corinthian columns, with 
a crofs in the center of the capital, and 
paved with red granite, in which numerous 
hieroglyphics are fculptured. Their archi- 
tecture betokens the decay of tails among 
the Greeks, and they are fuppofed to have 
been built by the Empreis Helena. Various 
antique marbles are l'cattered over the fpace 
that divides them, which indicate the feite 
of Crocodilopolis (y J . This city was dif- 
tant from the river, and Ptolemy places it 
near Aphroditopolis, or the city of Venus. 

Turning to the fouth eaft, we crofs a 
plain fhaded by various trees, abounding in 
corn, and interfered by rivulets. This 
leans to the little town of Menchia, which 
has a large mofque, and a confiderable mar- 
ket. The 6azars are pi c . Id 'd with com- 
modities of all kinds, and a conferve of 
wheat is to be had here, n ?ch efteemed in 

(y ) Ptolemy, 1. 4 . Thi^s a fecond city of that name 5 
the firft flood near Fayoum, and was better known by the 
name of Arfinoe. 
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this country, ' made from wheat fteeped two 
days in water, dried afterwards in the fun, 
and then boiled to the thicknefs of a 11/ : 
thus prepared it is called Elneda, dew, and 
is melting, fweet, and very nutritive. If 
this kind of conferve, dried in an oven, 
would keep at fea, it might be of great ufe 
in long voyages. 

South of Menchia, on an eminence, ruins 
of entablatures, cornices, and fliafts of co- 
lumns are feen. Here there is a quay, be- 
fide the river, and a projecting mole pre- 
fervcs the vellels from the winds and waves. 
Thefe ruins, and ancient works, recal to 
mind the great Ptolemais which Strabo com- 
pares to Memphis for extent and popula- 
tion (&)• Ptolemy names it Ptolemais of 
Hermes* becaufe Mercury the Ivmbolical 
deity was worfhipped there (a). 

Now, while the wind is driving us fouth- 
ward, let us look, before us to the rocks 
which rife eaftern coaft, and we fhall 

perceive the fmall convent Der Hadid, fitu- 
ated in the midfl r> f the defert, furrounded 
by fterile clifts, and c.\verns which the zeal 

(%■) Strabo, lib. 17. — (a) Ptolemy, lib. 4. 

B 2 ®f 
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of the primitive chriftians peopled with plotfs 
anchorets. Can there be a more frightful 
wilder n efs rifear lb enchanting a country ? 
On one lide nothing can be ieen but barren 
lands and parched mountains, from which 
the reverberated heat of the fun is luffbcat- 
irig. Turn to the other, and we there ad- 
mire the copious trcafures of abundance. 
The Dourra, with reedy leaf and fwelling 
ears, fhoots up its vigorous ilalk ; the wav- 
ing corn is ready for the fickle ; vaft fields 
of fugar-canes and flax flourilli bolide each 
other i the rednels of the date-tree betokens 
ripenefs ; the palm of the Thcbais fpreads 
its fan leaves, and the garden melon ?ro\vs 
pendant over the river bunks. Such is the 
al'pect of thefe plains now, and it is the be- 
ginning of December. 

We are drawing near to the port of Cirga, 
the capital of Upper Egypt. This city is a 
league in circumference, contains fever. I 
mofques, balars, and lljuatfe *) • but no mar- 
ble buildings ; well cultivated gardens fur- 
round it i a Bey is the governor, whole fol- 
diers commit inniunay&le oppreiflons. The 
Copts-are not allowed to have a church here, 
but are obliged to perform their religious 

duties 
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duties in a convent built on the other fide of 
the Nile. Girga affords no veftisres of an- 
■cient edifices, but appears a modern 

built town, for :t is not mentioned by A- 
bulfeda. 

After an hour’s walk eaftward, we come 
to the ruins of Abydus, where Ifmandes 
built a m -nifievnt temple, in honour of 
Ofiris, the on’ ; one -n Egypt into which 
inuficians and lingers were denied entrance. 
Reduced to a village, under the reign of 
Auguftus, this town at prefent contains only 
heaps of ruins, without inhabitants, but to 
the weft of thefe ruins we ft ill find the 
above-mentioned temple built by Ifman- 
des ( h ) . 

The entrance is under a portico, fixty feet 
high, lupported by two rows of large co- 
lumns. In this mafiy marble building, and 
the hieroglyphics with which it abounds, 
we difeover the work of the ancient Egyp- 
tians. Beyond “is a temple, three hundred 
feet in length, and one hundred and forty 
five wide. At the entrance is an immenfe 

(/>) Strabo, lib. i“. calls bun limandcs, and Memnon, 
ami iiiys this is the ihmc monarch who built the Labv- 
rimh. 
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hall containing eight-and-twenty columns, 
fixty feet high, and nineteen in circumfe- 
rence at the bale ; they ftand each twelve 
feet afunder. The enormous Hones of the 
cieling are fo perfectly joined, and inserted 
one in the other, as to appear, to the eye, 
one foie marble flab, one hundred and twen- 
ty-fix feet in length, and fixty-lix in breadth. 
The w r alls are loaded with innumerable hie- 
roglyphics, among which are a multitude of 
animals, birds, and human figures weariiig 
pointed caps fcj„ with a piece of pendant Huff 
behind, and cloathed in open robes which do 
not defcend below the wain. The rudenefs 
of the fculpture befpeaks antiquity, and art in 
its infancy. The forms, attitudes, and pro- 
portions are all bad. Among theie various 
groups, we perceive women fucklieg their 
children, and men prefenting ofierirgs to 
them, Th® traveller, likewife, recognizes 
among the defigns engraved on the marble, 
the divinities of India. Iv'.t . Ghcvpdier, Go- 
vernor of Chandernagore, who lived thirty 
years in the EuH, where he rendered very 
eflential fervice to his country, examined 
this antient monument very carefully, on 

(c) Theie ca:v- are f till worn by the Egyptian prices 

on fci’ivals. . 

bus 
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his re tum from Bengal, and remarked the 
gods Jaggrenat , Gonez, and Vinhncu , fuch as 
they are reprefen ted in IliC temples of Xn- 
doflan. Have the E?- ,- ; tlans received theio 

v- - * • 

deities from the Indians, or the Indians from 
the Egyptians ? Were that qucfUun anfwer- 
ed, it might decide the antiquity of the two 
people. 

At the farther end of the firft hall is the 
great door, which leads to an apartment 
forty-fix feet long and twenty-two wide. 
Six fquare pillars fupport the cieling^ and 
four doors, at the corners, lead to four other 
chambers, to which, however, the heaps of 
rubbifh forbid all entrance. The lafl hall, 
fixty-four feet long, and twenty-four wide, 
contains flair-cafes leading to the fubterra- 
ncan parts of this grand edifice. The Arabs, 
fcarching for hidden treafure, have heaped 
earth and ruins on each other. In thofe 
part*; into which it was pofTible to penetrate, 
we find foulptures and hieroglyphics fimilar 
to rhofc above ground. The natives alfert 
the apartments are the fame, and that the 
depth c j' the columns below the earth equals 
t" u.ir heigh v. It might be dangerous to defeend 
t into theie vaults ; the air is infected, 

B 4- and 
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and fo loaded with mephitic vapours that 
it is difficult to keep a candle lighted. 

Six lions heads, on two fides of the tem- 
ple, ferve as water- fpouts. A very lingular 
ftair-cafe leads *to the furnmit of the build- 
ing ; it is formed by the /tones being inierted 
in the wall, from which they project fix 
feet } fo that, being only fuihiined on one 
fide, they appear fufpended in the air. Nei- 
ther the walls, roof, nor columns of this 
edifice, are injured by time ; and, did not 
the hieroglyphics, which are defaced in ma- 
ny places, fhew marks of age, it would 
feem as if newly built. Such is its folidity, 
it will Hand for ages, unlefs purpofely de- 
ftroyed. The col offal figures, the heads of 
which ferve as ornaments to the capitals of 
the columns, are in baffo relievo ; but all 
the remaining hieroglyphics within the tem- 
ple are cut into the fione. 

On the left of this great building there is 
a finailer one, at the farther . end # of which 
/lands a kind of altar. This 'appears to 
have been the fundluary of the temple of 
Oli ris. I oMerved before. Sir, that entrance 
was forbidden to fingers and dancers. T he 
Egyptian, priefts invented leven vowels, to 

4, each 
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each of which they affixed a found, like the 
notes of our gamut (d ) ; and, that they 
might preferve this invention, they repeated, 
at ftated times, thele vowels in the form of 
a hymn, the fucceffive tones and modula- 
tions of which produced an agreeable melo- 
dy. This, no doubt, was the reafbn they 
excluded all internments of mufic from the 
temple; and to thefe were the Greeks in- 
debted in the compofitiun of their language ; 
which was fo mulical, and perfectly ac- 
cented, jis that a difeourfe, well delivered, 
was a pleating rccitathe. Piecing Gluck, 
and Sacchini, have taught us to admire the 
grating tones of the French language, by 
their learned and harmonious modulation ; 
what then would they have dene with thele 
ancient tongues ? Let us no longer be ateo- 
nifhed at the marvellous efredrs which are 
related concerning the mufic of the Greeks; 
for they pofTetifed all the treafures of melody, 
all the riches of* an imitative language, and 
ipoke, at once, to the ear, the underftand- 
ing, and the heart. It is now time to quit 

(d) Plutarch. Dr JJids et O/tride*. 

* We remember r.o fuch ja-Tngc, nor on a flight revifion, can we find 
s..tv C ids i-i the above ciird treariic# Jt is perhaps an error of copying, or 
V — - 

the 
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the antique temple of Ifmandes, befide 
which, according to Strabo, there was a fb- 
reft of the Acacia, confecrated to Apollo, 
and of which there are fome remains, to- 
wards Farchout. 

The Turkifh government from Girga to 
Syene is by no means well eftablifhed ; moft 
of the lands are poffefled by independent 
Arabs. Thofe who inhabit the mountains, 
to the eaft of Girga, pay no tribute, but 
grant an afylum to all malecontents ; nay, 
often embrace their caufe, and furniih them 
with anr\£ to re-enter Grand Cairo. 

The ifland of Doum is not far di/tant from 
Girga (e) y and above ftands the port of Bar- 
dis, a fmall town dependent on the Grand 
Sheik. The government of this prince is 
very extenlive, and his ufual relidence is 
Farchout, beiide which runs an arm of the 
Nile. He owns a vaft inclofure here, in 
which are planted palms, dates, vines, o- 
range trees, acacia, nabech, and the Arabian 
jafmine. Tufts of balil, and clufters of 
rofe bullies, are fcattered here and there 
among thefe trees, which, though planted 

(e) Doum is the name which the Arabs give to the 
fan-leaved palm tree. 

without 
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without either delign or tafte, afford moft 
delightful fhades. Were nature and art com- 
bined, charming gardens might be formed, 
at a fmall expence ; for this happy climate 
poflefies a fruitful foil, water in abundance, 
the moft odoriferous lhrubs, and a Iky the 
moft ferene. 

The village of Beliana is alio dependant 
on the Grand Sheik, and fituated between 
two canals, which render it a moft agree- 
able abode. Facing it are lome hamlets, in- 
habited by Arabs, who infeft the river with 
their piracies, efpecially during night. Pal- 
ling the arm of the Nile which goes to Far- 
chout, we come to Badjoura, whence we 
lee an agreeable ifland, and have a diftant 
profpect of the village of Attarif. The town 
of Hau, built on an eminence, overlooks the 
country to the weft; and hides the ruins of 
Diofpolis Parva (f), the little city of Jupi- 
ter. The Egyptians bad fecured this city 
from the«inundaption by their labours, which 
advantage Hau likewife enjoys. It riles like 
an ifland, while the plains are overflowed 

(f) Strabo, lib. 17. Ptolemy, lib. 4. place Diolpdis 
Parva, between Abydus and Tentyra, on a height, a 
fltuation which perfect! / afreet with the town of Hau. 

with 
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■With water. The inhabitants of Badjoura, 
and the neighbouring hamlets, inter their 
dead there. 

The rocks diverge from the eaftern fhore 
of the Nile, near the villages of Cair and 
Fau ; the fir ft was formerly the town of 
which Abulfeda gives the following delcrip- 
tion : “ Cafr is a dry’s journey ibuth of 
“ Cous, on the eaft lide of the river. The 
te neighbouring country abiHUms in 'orn and 
** palm trees. A great number of earthen 
** veflels are made there, and diiprried over 
e< the reft of Egypt fgj-" Since the time of 
Abulfeda, the town of Cafr has loft the 
greateft part of its trade and inhabitants, 
and is now only a village of fniall impor- 
tance. 

The weftern fhore of the Nile, better peo- 
pled, affords a more fmiling profpedt, of date 
tree groves, down , difperfed around the houfes, 
rich plains of wheat, and pafturage covered 
by flocks. The fniall town of- Dendera 
contains nothing remarkable; but about a 
league to the weft are the remains of the 
ancient Tentyra, Heaps of rubbifh, and 

(g) Abulfeda, Delcription of Egypt. 


exfenfive 
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extenfive ruins, indicate the grandeur of this 
city, the inhabitants of which, according to 
Strabo, worshipped Ifis and Venus (h), A- 
xnong thefe ruins, on a fmall eminence, are 
two ancient temples, worthy of admiration. 
The largefl only two hundred feet long, and 
one hundred and forty in breadth, is fur- 
rounded by a double frize. It is divided in- 
to Several lofty apartments. Supported by 
large columns, which have a fquare Slone 
f k )r their capital, on which is Sculptured 


the head of Ifis. 


Hieroglyphics, in com- 


nart meats, cover the walls. Colorful Si- 

j. 7 

gures Stand at the outward angles, and ten 
flights of Steps lead to the Summit of the 
temple. 

The Second, Standing on the right, is 
fmaller. The cornice, which is carried 
round it, and the gate, are decorated by 
falcons, with fp reading wings. A doubled 
fquare Stone ferves as a capital to columns 
which Support the roof. On the walls, va- 
rious row's of figures, of men, birds, and 
animals, are Sculptured. Thele hierogly- 


phics 
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phics were the hiftory of the times. Could 
■We read them, we fhould probably know 
whether thefe were temples dedicated to Ifis 
or Venus. The fame folidity may be re- 
marked here as in thofe of Abydus, but lefs 
grandeur and magnificence. 

Before I conclude my letter, I will quote 
what Strabo fays concerning the averfion in 
which the Tentyrites held the crocodile, a 
reptile revered in many other cities . . “ The 
“ inhabitants oi Tentyra abhor the croco- 
** dile, and wage continual war againft him, 
44 as the moft dangerous of animals. Other 
44 men, thinking him the moft pernicious, 
44 avoid him ; the Tentyrites, on the con- 
44 travy , eageAy and kill him, 

wherever they can find him. The Pfylli 
44 of Cy; one are known to poiTefs a certain 
44 power over ferpents, and it is commonly 
44 thought the Tentyrites are endowed with 
“ the like virtue over crocodiles. They 
44 plunge and fwim audaciftufly . into the 
44 middle of the Nile, without receiving 
44 harm. During the {hows exhibited at 
*' Rome, fevered crocodiles were' put into a 
44 baton, on one iicie of which was an open - 

44 ing 
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ing for them to fwim out. Into this ba- 
“ fon the Ten ty rites threw themfelves a- 
“ mong thefe monfters, took and drew them 
** forth in a net. After expofing them to 
4t be feen by the Roman people, they once 
44 more intrepidly feized and brought them 
back fi J” A fa£t thus attelled by a ju- 
dicious hiftorian, who was himiclf an eye 
witnefs, cannot be doubted. Do not the 
natives of the Caribbe iflands, armed only 
Wiith a knife, advantageoully combat the 
ihark, one of the molt dreadful of fea mon- 
fters ? There ftill are found determined men 
in Egypt, who dare attack the crocodile. 
They fwim towards him, and, as he opens 
his formidable jaws to lwallow them up, 
they thruft in a p\ahk of hr, to veVncla. a 
rope is tied. The crocodile, by doling his 
jaws forcibly, indents his iliarp teeth fo far 
into the wood as to be unable to draw them 
out; the Egyptian fwims to fhore with his 
rope ; after which feveral men draw on 
fhore and kill the monfter. This is nor 
performed without danger, for ihould the 

(i) Strabo, lib. 17. 
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fwimmer fail in his attempt, he is inftanj*- 
ly devoured. I have never myfelf been a 
.witnefs of this dangerous fport ; but many 
people in Grand Cairo have allured me the 
thing is true. 


I have the honour to be, &x* 


LETTER 
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LETTER II. 

GIENA, COPHTOS, COtfS, AND THE ROUTS* 
TO COSSEIR, ON THE RED SEA, DE - 
oGPvi BED. 

Cophtos ■, Ccu? , and Giena, in JkcceJJive pof- 
fejjion of the trade of the Red Sea. Lab curs 
*of the Ptolemies to protect, and prefent Jiate 
of, that trade. Defcription Of the route 
from Giena to Co fir, a fmall toivn and 
harbour, but •with a good road. Precau- 
tions necejfary in cropping the defert. cleans 
of rendering the road fafer, and. the advan- 
tages •which •would thence refult . 

Grand Cairo. 

FROM Dendera, Sir, Giena is leen upon 
an eminence. The ancients, who called it 
Ccence (k J, do not {peak of any remarkable 
building it contained, nor is its prelent Rate 
more ficurilhing, although become the ren- 
dezvous of the caravans that go to Colleir. 

[k) Ptolemy, lib. 4. calls it Qjsn-x, or the new town. 

C A canal 
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A canal runs befide it, which formerly was 
navigable, but, negledted by the Turks, is 
always dry, except during the time of the 
inundation. Though Giena contains no re- 
markable edifices, its environs well delerve 
the attention of travellers. They are laid 
out in gardens, which produce excellent 
oranges, dates, lemons, and exquifite me- 
lons ; and the cluttering trees form arbours 
and fhades, the convenience of which are 
forcibly felt under this burning Iky. 

Above Giena are the ruins of Cophtos (l J, 
which city, having been built on an height, 
and furrounded by the waters of the Nile, 
was conveniently fituated for the trade of the 
Red Sea. Strabo ( m ) thus defcribes it : 
“ A canal, cut from the Nile, runs to 
** Cophtos, which is inhabited by Egvp- 
Ki tians and Arab??. Ptolemy Philadelphia 
” was the firil who made a road between 
“ this city and Berenice, acrofs the defer t 
“ without water, where ho built public edi- 

fices, in which travellers, . foot and horie, 

(/) The Arnlj'j no p In their language, ufc the 

b, inilrad, and cail it CVbt. 

( m ) Strabo, lib. 17. 


mi^ht 
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“ might find accommodations. The danger 
*« of navigating the farther and narrow part 
“ of the Red Sea occafioned him to execute 
tc this work, the confequent advantages x>£ 
“ which demon lira te its utility. The pro- 
dudtions of Arabia, India, and Ethiopia, 
“ were loon brought over the Arabian Gulph 
“ to Cophtos, which city is ftill the ftore- 
“ houfe of the merchants of the Eaft. They 
“ no longer unladed at Berenice, where the 
** coafl is fhallow and unfafe, but at the port 
“ of the P.at (11J, which is not far dirt ant, 
(t and where shipping is kept ; formerly 
“ this road was travelled by night, on ca- 
“ mels, and travellers fleered their courie, 
“ Hire mariners, by obferving the itars ; they 

C 2 a were 

(m) Thus called by the Greeks and Romans, becaufe it 
if very final!-. The Arabic name, Cofleir, finall, pre- 
i rves the meaning of its ancient title. This Dufiacre wants 
explanation. Strabo places Berenice at fomc diftance 
from the port of the Rat, now Coflejr ; Ptolemy and Pliny 
under the tropfc, that i? fifty leagues more to the fouth. 
It muii therefore have been eleven or twelve days journey, 
atleaft, between Cophtos and Reicnicc. Strabo oulv calls 
it foven. This hi dorian, • who never performed the four- 
nev, but contented himle’f with fueh information as he 
could obtain, at a time when the ancient road was no 
longer travelled, nmft certainly have been deceived. C011- 

luit 
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“ were alio obliged to provide themfelve* 
** with proviso ns and water fufficient for fix 
“ or feven days journey ; but at prefent they 
tc obtain water from deep wells and cifterns 
49 conftru&cd for that purpofe. Mines of 
<f emeralds are found in the ifihmus they 
€t crofs, and other precious ilones, which 
“ the Arabs fearch after/' 

The riches Cophtos acquired from its In- 
dian commerce, rendered it exceedingly flou- 
rifhing j the city became celebrated, and its 
profperity continued till the time of Dio- 
ciefian. The inhabitants having embraced 
Chfiftianlty at that period, being perfecuted 
by tlie Emperor, revolted ; he lent an army 
to quell them, and their city was entirely- 
rafed. In the time of Abulfeda, its lplcn- 
dour was gone, and nothing remained but a 
fnrdl place built among the rains of the for- 
mer city. At prefent, the inabitants have 
wholly defer red it, and have retired to a vil- 
lage a mile diftaht, which they have named 

ful: the moft I:\tfncu geographer^ and there can be no 
doubt but that Berenice was iuuatcd on the borders of the 
Red Sea, and under the parallel of Syene. Father Sicard, 
and various other traveller-, have fuppofed Coflcir was the 
ancient Berenice. They were miftaken. 


Cobt.' 
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"Cobt- The marbles and noble fragments 
fcattered among the fands, which cover the 
fcite of the ancient Cophtos, attefl the bar- 
barifm of Diocleiian. Th.e great, bafon, 
which was the ancient harbour, ftill iiibiifis, 
with two bridges thrown over canals which 
run by its iide. 

Cons, formerly the city of Apollo, was 
enriched by the deftr action of Cophtos, 
whole merchants, eftabli filing themlelves 
there, caufed commerce long to flourifii, as 
we are informed by Abuifeda fo). <c Cous, 
et fituated on the eaftern bank of the Nile, is 
“ the largeft city in Egypt, except Foftat ; 
“ and the ftorehoufe of the merchandize of 
* c Aden, which is firic brought to Cofieir, 
" and afterwards to Cous, by a three days 
** journey over the defcrt/' 

This city, as well as Cophtos, owed its 
rife to the commerce of India, and enjoyed 
great opulence while under the Arabian go- 
vernment f but fence the Turks have feized 

( o ) Abuifeda, Dcferiptlon of Egypt. In the thirteenth 
century, Aden was* the moil flouri filing city of Yemen, 
and traded both with India and Egypt. Golius and 
ether writers have laid the ruins of Thebes were at Cous. 
This was an error. 

C 3 
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°n Egypt, and appointed a Pacha., who, with 
four-and-twenty Beys, prey on this fine coun- 
try, -Cous has undergone the fame fate as her 
rivals ; her trade is ruined by the opprefiions 
of government, her glory cclipfed, and her 
buildings reduced to a few hilts inhabited by 
a fmall number of Copts and Arabs. Giena, 
which has replaced thefe two cities, retains 
nothing of their magnificence. Neither the 
advantage of utuation, nor the fertility of 
the neighbouring country, can preponderate 
againil: the defpotifm of Egyptian govern- 
ment, and the hostile pillages of the Be- 
douins . 

Having fpoken of thefe ancient cities. Sir, 
it will be neceffary to deicribe this pait of 
Egypt, which is lo little known, yet fo in- 
terefting. PI cafe to examine the map, and 
yea will fee the Nile, a fugitive from the 
latter cataraft, bending its courfe towards 
Lvbia, in the fame direction with the moun- 
tains. Soon repelled by i r.lu rmo ,s .n table ob- 
stacles, it turns eaftward, and approaches 
the Red Sea. The interval which leparates 
them being only three-and- thirty leagues, 
which was the reafon why Strabo called it 
an ifthmus. At the two extremes of this 
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iilhmus ftand Giena and Cofleir, .between 
which is a deep valley, where traces of the 
fea may be found at every flep, but which, 
though barren and defiitute of verdure, is 
very paflable. In this valley, water, and a 
fpecies of the Acacia, named Naboul, which 
produces gum arabic, are found. The Arabs 
chew this fhrub, no doubt, to quench their 
thirft. The mines of emeralds and precious 
metals, which the ancient writers men- 
tion fp) t and which formerly were one prin- 
cipal lource of the wealth of Egypt, lfiil fub- 
iift among the mountains, belide the read ; 
but the ignorance of the modern Egyptians, 
and the fear of expoung themlelves to the 
oppreOions of the Beys, prevent thefe mines 
from being worked. 

The port of Cctleir is fmall, and can only 
be entered by large boats 3 the {hipping are 
obliged to remain in the road, where they 
hnd good anchorage, which occafioned the 
Greeks find Romans to keep their navy 
there. . The town, or rather the village, 
only contains at prefent about two hundred 
mud- walled cottages, and is commanded ty 

(p) Pliny, Strabo, Diodorus Siculus. 
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■ q . caflle, flanked with four towers, the fire 
of which would be fufficient to defend itfelf 
and the fhipping of the port 5 but it is fuf- 
fered to fall in ruins, and its whole garriion 
is a porter, whofe employment it is to open 
and fhut an old iron gate. The inhabitants 
are a mixture of Turks and Arabs, governed 
by a Cachef, who is dependant on the go- 
vernor of Giena. The enormous duties of 
ten per cent, which are paid in kind, by 
all merchandize landed at Coifeir, is no er.r- 
couragement to trade. Yet the tyranny of 
the Beys, the oppreflions of the governor, and 
the dread of the Bedouins, arc fhackies much 
more terrible. Notwithflanding which, the. 
fituation of tljis port is io favourable for the 
interchange and vent of the productions of 
Egypt, Arabia, and India, that, though this 
commerce is much diminished, it rtill fub- 
fiits. Any powerful maritime nation might 
remove thefe obfiacles at a fmall expence, 
and afcertain prodigious profits jfrqm this 
important trade j hut thefe inufl depend on 
the means employed. 

M. Chevalier, Commandant General of 
the French cftablifhments in Bengal, has 
lately arrived at Grand Cairo, by the way 

of 
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of Cofleir; and I imagine. Sir, you will 
not be difpleafed to learn by what means a 
Frenchman could protedh himfelf from Turks 
and Arabs, equally defirous to fhare his 
fpoils, He has fhewn me his journal, which 
will teach us the proper mode of travelling 
thele deferts . His veffel having been ftruck 
by lightning on the coaffc of Malabar, 
and afterwards difmafled off Gedda, he was 
obliged to land at this port, and this ac- 
cident cauled him to lofe the proper* Jhifon 
of gaining Suez j he mud: either wait for the 
next monfoon, or venture, with fmall ref- 
it! s, on a tempefluous fea ; and this, dan- 
gerous as it was, his zeal to ferve his coua-f 
try made him determine to undertake. . Af- 
ter combating three months again# contrary 
winds, and being repeatedly in danger of 
perifhing, he reached Coheir, which place 
he left in a few days, in company with fix 
Europeans, mounted on camels.- They tra- 
verfed the iong valley which erodes the iflh- 
mus, the bottom of which is level, covered 
with fand, and petrified fhells. This valley 
is by turns narrow and fpacious ; here bor- 
dered by mountains, from the fides of which 
the winter torrents tear rocky fragments of 

granite. 
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granite, jafper, alabafter, and porphyry ; 
and there by Tandy hills, on which not a 
fhrub can be feen. The fun is eternally 
darting his burning rays on thefe fands and 
naked rocks, which reflect a light injurious 
to the eyes, and a heat almofe too exceffive 
for man or beaft to endure. M. Chevalier 
and his companions performed this journey 
in the month of July, during which not 
even night could afford them any eafe ; for, 
the wind ceafing to blow, the fucceeding 
calm left them expofed to the fuffocating ex- 
halations of the fcorching fands, which were 
the only bed they had to repole upon. A- 
mid theie fufferings, a- little dough, half 
baked in the alhes, was their icle food, and 
their drink Viter, which having been car- 
ried feveral hours in Ikins, rubbed over with 
an infectious oil, had contradled a fmell and 
tafle wholly infupportable. To thefe evils 
add a continual dread of being plundered by 
the Arabs, and the neceflity of watching all 
night, and you will have fome idea of what 
a man of fortitude is capable of enduring. 
3VL Chevalier had forefeen all that might 
happen. His camels were tied to each o- 
ther, that they might not feparatc in cafe of 

an 
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an attack. One of them was loaded with 
two foiall cannons, and the whole company* 
provided with double-barrelled guns, fibres, 
and piftols, were continually under arms. 

' They encamped themfelves every night, and 
the camel-drivers were forbidden, on peril of 
their lives, to approach. The Europeans 
mounted guard, in turn, while the others 
took fome little repofe. They were indebted 
for their fafety to thefe wile precautions ; for, 
the third day, lixty Arabs approached to 
attack . them. At the very firft fire, the 
guides, who a died in concert with the rob- 
bers, fled among the rocks, but the French, 
with their chief at their head, advanced in 
good order, and employed their little artille- 
ry with fuccefs. The Bedouins, after Hand- 
ing fome well -direcled difeharges, fled behind 
the mountain? . and though they returned le- 
vcral times to the charge, during the route, 
the vigilance, dauntlcfs behaviour, and fire- 
arms of t^e Europeans, drove the enemy as 
often back, whofe intention was to pillage, 
not to fight. 

At laflt, after a march of four days and a 
half, they arrived at Giena, parched by 
the fun, thirty to cxcefs, and half dead with 

hunger 
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hunger and latitude j but, having bathed in 
the waters of the Nile, fed on the delicious 
fruits which grow on its .banks, and re- 
cruited exhaufted nature with the produc- 
tions of the teeming fields it fertilizes, they 
felt a change, a renovation, a happinefs, the 
inexprcftible delight of which the traveller, 
only, who has crofied thefe deferts, can 
imagine 

A difafter, which has lately happened, tes- 
tifies the prudence of M. Chevalier’s con- 
duct. About the fame time that he depart- 
ed from Cofieir, a rich caravan, the lading 
of which appertained to the English, was 
attacked between Suez and Grand Cairo, 
Several Europeans were prefent 3 but, to avoid 
the labour of carrying their arms, they had 
tied them on the backs of the camels ; be- 
lkles which, they marched at a diftar.ee 
from each other, and without precaution, 
depending upon the a durances of the Beys, 
which occafioned their ruin. The Bedouins 
fell unexpectedly upon them, without giving 
them time to put themfelves on the de fen five, 
feized their wealth, and killed manv of them. 
M. de St, Germain had the misfortune to 
iofe a beloved brother, and two-thirds of his 

fortune. 
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fortune, in this fatal rencontre. After wan- 
dering three days and nights in that barren 
wildernefs, naked, without food, without 
water, and almoft without hope, he arrived, 
half dead, at the hut of an Arab, who 
wafhed ' him with frefh water, fed him with 
milk, cloathed, and conducted him to Grand 
Cairo. I had this relation from his own 
mouth : he is now on his return to France, 
where, probably, his misfortunes will inte- 
rpil and incite the companion of govern- 
ment. 

The inconveniences of the road from Cof- 
leir are not io great during winter ; the heats 
being much lefs. The fear of robbers is 
then the greatefl obftacle ; but, if travellers 
go in a body, they may fecure themfelves 
from their attacks. Even during fummer, if 
proper care be taken to have a fupply of pro- 
vihons and water, in jars, or ikins, not rub- 
bed with rancid oil, people who are accuf- 
tonied to , thele piimates perform this jour- 
ney with tolerable eafe. Did the four-and- 
twenty tyrants, who devour the riches of 
Egypt, think but a moment on the happi- 
ncfs of the inhabitants, they would caulk 
three public edifices to be built, where the 
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caravans might find reft and refrefhment 3 
but their whole ambition is the unbounded 
gratification of their pafiions, a reign of a 
few days, and the mutual deftrudtion of 
each other. In the fhort fpace of three 
years, I have beheld eleven pafs from the 
excels of voluptuoufnefs to the grave ; pe- 
rifhing by the fword of their rivals, whom 
a fimilar fate attends. A ftill greater num- 
ber have efcaped by flight. What then 
have agriculture and commerce to expect 
under fuch a government ? Were Egypt 
fubjected by an enlightened people, the route 
to Cofleir would be lafe and commodious. 
I even fuppofe it poflible to turn an arm of 
the Nile into this deep valley, over which 
the fea formerly flowed. -Such a canal an- 

- 4 

pears not more dimeult than that which 
Amrou cut between Foftat and Colfoum, 
and would be much more advantageous, fincc 
it would abridge the voyage of the Indian 
fhipping a hundred leagues^ and through a 
perilous ocean, acrofs the farther and nar- 
row part of the Red Sea. The cloths of 
Bengal, the perfumes of Yemen, and the 
gold .duft of Abyflinia, would fbon be feen 
at Cofleir 3 and the corn, linen, and various 

productions 
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productions of Egypt, given in return. A 
nation friendly to the arts, would foon ren- 
der this fine country once more the centre 
of the commerce of the world, the point 
which fhould unite Europe to Alia. While 
one part of the {hipping were navigating the 
Arabian Gulph, and failing to India, another 
would fiwarm upon the Mediterranean fea, and 
Alexandria fhould again revive from its afhes. 
An obfervatory, built where the fky is al- 
ways ferene, would likewiie add to the pro- 
grefs of aftronomv j and this happy country 
fhould a fecond time become the gbode of the 
fciences, and the mo ft delicious the earth 
contains. Thele, Sir, are not chimerical 
projects. The fituation of Egypt is the 
mofl advantageous man can imagine : it com- 
municates with the eaitern and the weftern 
ocean. Nature has been profufely kind ; 
nor is any thing wanting, but a people wor- 
thy to inhabit it, in order to radfe it to the 
highefl degree of power and glory. 
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LETTER III. 

THE ROUTE* FROM COUS TO THEBES* 
THE EASTERN PART OF THE LATTER 
DESCRIBED. 

jl description of Thebes from Diodorus Siculus 
and Strabo . State of that city under the 
Per/iansy Ro?nan and TurkiJIo Emperors* 
The porticos , Sphinx-avenues , edifices, 
and ruins of the great temple , near Car - 
TtaCy in the eaftern part of Thebes , which 
building and ruins are half a league in cir- 
cumference. The plain of Carnac , leading 
to Luxor, which formerly was covered with 
houjisy cultivated at prefent. The remains 
of the temple of Luxor , and the magnificent 
obelifksy which are the mojl beautiful in 
Egyptf or the whole world, deferibed. 

GranJ Cairo. 

G OIN.G from Ccus towards Aflouan, 
we leave the town of Nequada on the right. 
The Mahometans have feveral mofques, and 
a Coptic bifhop reiides there. The ifland 
of Matara is very near it, and two leagues 
further we difeover the ruins of Thebes, the 
4 magt aiicence 
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magnificence of which poets and hifiorians 
have alike been eager to defcribe. Citations 
from the ancients, who faw this city, will 
give you. Sir, an idea of what it formerly 
was ; and an exadt account of the monu- 
ments, frill in being, will enable you to judge 
what degree of credit thole recitals deferve. 
The dotted line in the map, paffing by Car- 
nac, Luxor, Medinet-Abou, and Gournou, 
will indicate what the extent was of this 
o i^e famous. city. 

y 

“ The great Diofpolis,” fays Diodor u* 
Siculus ( q), “ which the Greeks have nam- 
“ ed Thebes, was fix leagues in circumfe- 
“ rcnce. Bufiris, who founded it, adorned 
** it with magnificent edifices and prefen ts. 

The fame of its power and wealth, cele- 
“ brated by Homer, has filled the world. 
“ Its gates* and the numerous veftibules of 

its temples, occasioned this poet to give 
“ it the name of Hecatompylis. Never was 
“ there city* that received lb many offerings, 
tc in filver, gold, ivory, coiofial flatues 
“ and obelifks, each cut from a fingle fione. 
li Four principal temples are especially ad- 
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“ mired there, the moll ancient of which 
“ was furprifingly grand and fumptuous. It 
“ was thirteen fladia in circumference (t~J, 
“ and furrounded by walls, twenty-four feet in 
“ thicknefs, and forty-five cubits high. The 
“ riches and workmanfhip of its ornaments 
“ were correfpondent to the majefty of the 
“ building, which many kings contributed 
" to embellifh. The temple ftill is fland- 
€t ing, but it was flripped of its filver, gold, 
“ ivory, and precious ltones, when Cam- 
4 ‘ byfes fet fire to all the temples of E- 

” gyp*-” 

I have only quoted the principal fadls 
which that hiflorian writes concerning the 
flourifhing ftate of Thebes, they being fuf- 
ficicnt to ccnvey an idea of its beauty ; 
what I lhall cite from Strabo will give a 
picture of its decline, inch as it was eigh- 
teen centuries ago. 

“ Thebes, or Diofpolis, prefeats only re- 
“ mains of its former grandeur, dilperf- 
« ed over a fpace eighty ftadia in length. 

(r) Diodoius Siculus includes the fphinx- avenues, 
and the portico*; edifice.-, and courts which are built 
round the temple, properly Co culled \ and we lhall find he 
was very near the truth. 


“ Here 
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ff Here are found a great number of tem- 
ie pies, in part deftroyed by Cambyfes : its 
“ inhabitants have retired to fmall towns, 
“ eaft of the Nile, where the* prefen t city is 
* c built; and to the weflern fhore, near 
“ Memnonium f. s J, at which place we ad- 
“ mire two cololfal ftone figures, {landing 
“ on each fide ; the one entire, the other in 
“ part thrown down, it has been find, by an 
“ earthquake ( tj. There is a popular opi- 
ft *nion that the remaining part of this fta- 
“ tue, towards the bafe, utters a found 
* c once a day. Curiofity leading me to ex- 
“ amine the fail, I went thither with iElius 
“ Gallus, who was accompanied by his 
“ numerous friends, and an efcort of foldiers. 
“ I heard a found, about fix o’clock in the 
“ morning, but dare not affirm whether it 
“ proceeded from the bafe, from the colofius, 
“ or had been produced by fome perfon pre- 
“ fent ; for one is rather inclined to fuppofe 
“ a theufahd different caules, than that it 

(i) Strabo calls the temple, near which was the ftatmr 
of JVIemnon, Memnonimn. 

(f) Strabo is the only ancient writer who attributes the 
fall of this colofius to an earthquake ; the reft all fay it 
thrown down by order of Cambyfes. 

I> 2 
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“ fliould be the efFedt pf a certain afTemblagt 
“ of Rones. Beyond Memnonium are the 
“ tombs of the Kings, hewn out of the 
“ rock. There are about forty, made after 
“ a marvellous manner, and worthy the at- 
“ tention of travellers : near them are obe- 
“ lilks, bearing various infcriptions, de- 
t( fcriptive of the wealth, power, and exten- 
“ live empire, of thofe fovereigns, who reign - 
* c ed over Scythia, Badtriana, India, and what 
“ is now called Ionia. They alio recount the 
“ various tributes thofe kings had exacted, 
“ and the number of their troops, which 
st amounted to a million of men.” 

Before I tell you. Sir, how many of the 
monuments, deicribed by thefe hiRorians, 
Rill exiR, it is oeceRary to inform you of 
the diRribution of the ornaments, vcRibules, 
courts, and edifices of the Egyptian tem- 
ples, leR we lliou’d lofe ourfelves amidR 
their ruins. 

*•' I:i front o ' JL Ct.C. A Oi the temples of Egypt 
fl is a paved avenue, a hundred feet wide, and 
three or four hundred in length. Two rows 
“ of iphinxes, twenty cubits or mere diRant 
from each other, adorned the fides of thefe 
“ avenues, at the end of which porticos were 

“ built. 
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** built, but not in any fixed number. Thefe 
“ porticos lead to a magnificent open fpace, 
** which fronts the temple. Beyond is the 
“ fandtuary, which is fmaller^ and in which 
“ no human figures are ever fculptured, and 
“ very feldom thofe of animals. Walls, 
M cf an equal height with the temple, form 
“ the fides of this open fpace. Thefe walls 
** run in diverging lines, and are wideft at 
« the end far the ft from the temple by fifty 
or fixty cubits. They abound in iculptured 
“ figures, after the manner of the ancient 
“ Greek and Etrufcan works. There is ulual- 
“ ly a fpacious edifice, fiippcrted by a pro- 
digious number of columns, befide* thefe 
* c temples f '«)" Having nothing to con- 
fult but monuments mutilated, by men or 
by time, I hope the above defeription will 
fupply the imperfection of mine. Thus 
guided, let us advance to the fouth of Car- 
nak, where we find the remains of one of the 
four principal temples mentioned by Diodo- 
rus Siculus. Here are eight entrances, three of 
which have each a Sphinx, of enormous fize, 
(landing in front ; with two coloflal ftatues, 
on each fide the fphinx, which are each cut 


(») Strabo, lib. 17. 
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from a fingle block of marble, in the antique 
tafte. Crofling thefe majeftic avenues, we 
come to four porticos, each thirty feet wide, 
fifty-two in height, and one hundred and fif- 
ty in length. The entrance to the/e is thro* 
pyramidal gates, and the cieling is formed 
of {tones of an altonilhing fize, fupported by 
the two walls. 

The firit of thefe porticos is entirely of 
red granite, perfectly polifhcd. Without are 
four rows of hieroglyphics, within only 
three. On each of the latter, I remarked 
two human figures, larger than life, and 
fculptured with great art. ColoiT-il figures, 
rifing" fifteen feet above th« bottom of the 
door, decorate its fides ; without are two 
ftatues, thirty- three feet high, the one of red 
granite, the other fpetted with black and 
grey ; and within is another, of a fingle 
block of marble, wanting the head, each 
bearing a kind of crofs in its hand, that is 
to fey, a phallus, which, among jhe Egyp- 
tians, was the {ymbol of fertility. 

The fecond portico is half dellroyed ; the 
gate has only two rows of hieroglyphics, of 
gigantic fize, one towards the {buth, the 
other towards the north , Each front of the 

third 
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third portico is covered with hieroglyphics 
of coloflal figures, and at the entrance of the 
gate are the remains of a ftatue of white 
marble, the trunk of which is fifteen feet in 
circumference, and wearing a helmet, round 
which a ferpent is twined. The fourth por- 
tico is little more than walls, almoft entirely 
deftroyed, and heaps of rubbilh, among which 
are parts of a coloftiis, of red granite, the 
body of which is thirty feet round. 

.Beyond thefe porticos the high walls, which 
form the firft court of the temple, began. 
The people entered at twelve gates ; feveral 
are deftroyed, and others very ruinous. That 
which has fuffetpd lea ft from time, and the 
outrages of barbarians, faces the weft. Be- 
fore it is a long fphinx avenue. The dimen- 
fions of this gate are forty feet in width, 
fixty high, and forty-eight thick, at the 
foundation. In the front are two rows of 
fmall windows, and the remains of fteps in 
its fides, leading to its fiimmit. This gate, 
io mafly as to appear indeftru&ible, is in the 
ruftic ftile, without hieroglyphics, and mag- 
nificent in fimplicity. Through this we en- 
ter the great court, on two of the fides of 
which are terraces, eighty feet in width, and 

D 4 tailed 
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raifed fix feet above the ground. Along thefe 
run two beautiful colonnades. Beyond is 
the lecond court, which leads to the temple, 
and, by its extent, equals the majefiy of the 
building. It 'is like wife embellilhed by a 
double colonnade $ each column is above fifty 
feet high, and eighteen in circumference at 
the bale. Their capitals are in the form of 
a vafe, over which a fquare Hone is laid, 
which probably ferved as a pedeftal for Ha- 
tues. Two prodigious coloflal figures, mu- 
tilated by violence, terminate thefe colonnades. 
Standing at this place, the aftonifhed eye 
furveys the temple, the height of which is 
molt fiirprifing, in all its immenfity. Its 
walls of marble appear everlafting. Its roof, 
which riles in the center, is fuilained by 
eighteen rows of columns. Thole Handing, 
under the moil lofty part are thirty feet in 
circumference, and eighty in height : the 
others are one third lefs. The world does 
not contain a building the character and 
grandeur of which more forcibly imprels 
awe and majefiy : it ieems adequate to the 
high idea the Egyptians had formed of -the 
Supreme Being j nor can it be entered, or 
beheld, but with reverence. Its fides, both 

within 
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within and without, are loaded with hiero- 
glyphics, and extraordinary figures. On the 
northern wall are rep refen tat ions of battles* 
with horfes and chariots, one of which is 
drawn by flags. On the fouthern are two 
barks, with canopies, at the end of which 
the fun appears ; the mariners guide them 
with poles ; two men, featcd at the flern, feem 
to direct their proceedings, and receive their 
homage. Thefe are allegoric defigns. In 
the poetic language of the Greeks, the fun 
was painted in a car, drawn by horfes, 
guided by Apollo. The Egyptians reprefent 
it on board a /hip, conducted by Ofiris, ansi 
leven mariners, who reprefen t the planets, fx ) 
The entrance, which fronted the temple 
of Luxor, is greatly decayed ; hut, if we 
may judge by the obelifks that remain, it 
mart have been mof! fumptuons. There are 
two of fixty feet high, and twenty-one in 
circumference at the bafe $ and, a little farther, 
two others % of ievgntv-two feet in height, and 
thirty in circumference. Each of thefe fuperb 
monuments is formed frcm% fingle block of 
red granite, and does honor to the genius and 

*x) Macrobias Somn. Scipionis. Mart. Capella, lib. 2 . 
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fcience of the antient Egyptians. There are 
hieroglyphics, in various divifions, engraved 
on thefe obelifks, three, of which remain 
/landing, and the other is thrown down. 

Proceeding eastward from the great temple, 
after crofling heaps of rubbifh, we come to 
a building, called, by Strabo, the Sanfluary, 
which is fmall. The gate is ornamented 
with columns, three of which are grouped, 
and united under one foie capital. Within 
are various apartments of granite. Here the 
virgin confecrated to Jupiter was kept, and 
who offered herfelf in facrifice after a very 
extraordinary manner, (y) 

I have only deferibed thofe parts of the 
temple. Sir, which are in bell prefervation. 
Within its vaft limits are feverai edifices, 
almofl deflroyed, which, no doubt, apper- 
tained to the priefls and facred animals. Near 
the ruins is a large expanfe of water $ and we 
meet, at every flep, with remains of columns, 

(y) J ov * q ucm praecipue colunt (Thebani) virgo 
quaedam genere clariflfana et fpecic pulcherrima facratur ; 
quales Graeci Pallacas vocant. Ea pellicis more cum 
quibus vult coit ufque ad naturalem corporis purgationem. 
Port purgationem, vero, viro datur ; led priufquam nubat, 
poft pellicatus tempus, in mortuse morem lugetur. Strabo^ 
lib. 17. 

fphinxes. 
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fphinxes, ftatues, coloflal figures, and ra- 
ins, fo magnificent that the imagination is 
kept in continual admiration and amaze- 
ment. Were the ground, occupied by the 
various entrances, porticos, and courts, ap- 
pertaining to the temple, meafured, we 
fhould find the whole was, at leaft, half a 
league in circumference ; and that Diodorus 
£iculus was not deceived, when he allowed 
it that extent. 

.The plain, lying between Cafnac and 
Luxor, is not lei's than a league in length, 
and was once covered with the houfes of the 
Egyptians, who lived in that eaftern part of 
Thebes. Though, according to Diodorus 
Siculus (z)» they were five ftories high, and 
folidly built, they have not been able to re- 
fill the ravages of time and conquerors, but 
are totally destroyed (a). The ground is at 
prefent much raifed, by the annual floodings 


(z) Diodorus Siculus, lib. I. 

(a) Focock, deceived by this total deftru&ion, ima- 
gined Thebes formerly contained no great buildings, ex- 
cept the temples, and hat the inhabitants there lived in 
huts, or tents. Sec. The teitimo ny of Diodorus Siculus 
refutes this aflertion. 

Of 
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of the river, which has covered it with feve- 
ral feet of mud, and the ruins are below the 
furface. Corn, flax, and vegetables, grow 
in the very places where, three thoufand 
years ago, public fquares, palaces, and nu- 
merous edifices, were the admiration of the 
enlightened people who inhabited them. At 
the farther end of this plain is the village of 
Luxor, near which are the avenues and re- 
mains of another temple, ftill more ruinous than 
the firft. Its extent is fpacious, and lb are its 
courts, which are entered under porticos fup- 
ported by columns forty feet high, without 
eftimating the bafe, buried under the fand. 
Pyramidal majeftic gates, abounding in hiero- 
glyphics; the remains of walls built with 
flags of granite, and which the barbarity of 
men only could overturn ; rows of colofliil 
marble figures, forty feet high, one third 
buried in the ground ; all declare what the 
magnificence of the principal edifice, the 
fcite of which ic known by a hill of ruins, 
mult have been. But nothing can give a 
more fublime idea of its grandeur than the 
two obelifks, by which it was embellished, 
and which feem to have been placed there 

by 
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by giants, or the Genii of fable. They are 
each a folid block of granite, feventy-two feet 
high, above the furface, and thirty-two in 
circumference ; but, being luijk deep in the 
fand and mud, they may well be fuppofed 
ninety feet from the bafe to the fummit. 
The one is fplit, towards the middle ; the 
other perfectly preferved. The hieroglyphics 
they contain, divided into columns, and cut 
in bas-relief projecring an inch and a half, 
do honour to the iculptor ; the hardnefs of the 
ftone has preferred them from being injured 
by the air. Nothing can be more majeflic 
than thefe ebeliiks. Egypt is the foie coun- 
try in the world where men have performed 
works like thele; yet there is not a city on 
the face of the globe where they would not 
become its grandi/ft ornament. 

•Such, Sir, are the mod: remarkable mo- 


numents found at prefent, oil the caltern fide 

y aipect would awaken 
i nation, but the Turks 
> dull beneath an iron 
without alloniihnient, 
:h icarcciy can fcrcen 
i their neighbourhood* 

Thefe 


of Thebes. Their \ 

the genius- of a 

poiii] 

and Copti., era 

'he 1 

feeptre, behold 

the: 

and build hut 

i:rl 
■» »»J 

them from th-.: 

:un. 
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Thefe barbarians, if they want a mill-flone, 
do not blufh to overturn a column, the fup- 
port of a temple or portico, and law it in 
pieces. Thus abjeft does defpotifxn render 
men! 


I have the honour to be, &c. 


LETTER 
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LETTER IV. 

THE WESTERN PART OF THEBES DE- 
SCRIBED. 

A xijit to the tombs of the Kings o f Thebes , dug 
in the mountain , through fubterranean paf- 
/ages. Sarcophagi, galleries , and hierogly- 
phics defcribed. Objcrvations on the grand 
temple, the roof of 'which 'll' as fupported by 
fauare pillars , bearing jlafues. Parts oj' a 
prodigious colojjhl fgure found among thefe 
ruins. The ruins of Idem nonhim. denoted 
by heaps of marble, and ro^s of ft atues, 
either mutilated or funk a third o f their 
height in the earth, and particularly by fie 
celebrated cohjfal fgure of Memnon, famous 
among the anti cuts for the foutids it arti- 
culated at fun-ri/ing. 

To U. L. M. 

Grand Cairo* 

T H E villages of Gournou and Medinet- 
Abou, built where the weftern part of The- 
bes once Rood, are furrounded by grand ruins. 
One league weftward of the fir ft are the 
4 grottos 
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grottos named Bib an Blmckuk , the gates of 
the Kings 5 where are ieen the tombs of the 
ancient monarchs of the Thebais. The road 
to them is Are wed with marbles and fra z- 
ments, and we arrive at them by a winding 
narrow pafs, the fides of which, in various 
P 1 aces, have been hollowed out. Large ex- 
cavations have been made in the rock, which 
were antecedent to the building of houics 
and palaces. The valley widens at the far- 
ther end, about two hundred fathoms, and 
here, at the foot of the mountain, are the 
padages which lead to the tombs. Strabo 
counts forty of them (b ) 9 Diodorus Siculus 
forty-feven (c ) ; but he adds that, in the 
time of AugLlTus, leventeen only remained, 
feme of which were very much damaged. 
At prefent moil of them are doled up, and 
nine of them only can be entered. The fub- 
terranean galleries leading to them, are in 
general ten feet high, and as many in breadth. 
The walls and roofs, cut in a white rock, 
preierve the brilliant poiiih of ilucco. At 
the far end of four principal alleys, long- 
er and higher than the reii, is the door of a 
large hall, in the centre of which a. marble 


(b) Strabo, lib. i*V 


■ [cj Diod. Siculus. 


tomb 
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tomb is feen, on the top of which a figure 
is fculptured, in bafib-relievo, and another 
holding a fceptre in one hand, on the wall ; 
a third, alfb, on the cieling, bearing a fcep- 
tre, with wings defcending as low as his 
heels. 

The fecond grotto is fpacious, and much 
embelliftied, containing, on the cieling, nu- 
merous golden ftars ; birds painted in co- 
lours which fcem to have loft nothing of 
their frefhnefs and brilliancy j and hierogly- 
phics divided in columns, and engraved in 
the walls. Two men are fcated befide the 
gate, the pafifage to which is a long gentle 
declivity. A block of red granite, fixteen 
feet high, ten long, and fix wide, forms the 
farcophagus of the king, who is fculptured 
in bafi'o-relicvo on the top of the tomb, and 
furrounded by a hieroglyphical infeription. 
Niches cut out of the rock, probably, ierved 
as rcpofitorics for the mummies of the roy- 
al family. • The .tombs, erected in other 
apartments, have been carried away by force, 
as their fragments atteft. There is one ex- 
ceedingly fine grotto, which contains only a 
marble lid, ten feet long and fix wide ; and 
in the farther part cf the meft diftant ca- 

Vci. , II. 11; vern 
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vern is a human figure, in baflo-relievo, with 
the arms crofting the breaft, and two others, 
kneeling, one on each fide. 

Thefe galleries and fubterranean apart- 
ments which go very far under the mountains, 
and a very fmall part, only, of which I have 
defcribed, are embelliflied by marble figures 
of men, birds, and various animals ; fome 
fculptured in bafifo- relievo, others cut hollow, 
and fome painted in colours which are not 
to be effaced. Thefe unintelligible charac- 
ters, which contain the hi (lory of tire times, 
conceal, beneath their impenetrable veil, moil 
interefting difccveries, and the moil remark- 
able fadts relative to the monarch s of the 
Thebais, whofe power extended as far as 
India. Torches are neceffary in examining 
thefe labyrinths, into which the light of day 
cannot penetrate. Such, Sir, are the caverns 
where the bodies of kings repofe, furrounded 
by filence and lliades. A kind of religious 
terror is felt while wandering through them ; 
as if the prefence of the living dirhrrbed the 
dead, in the afylums where they have retired 
to reft, in peaceful fleep. 

Returning from thefe dark abodes, and 
proceeding feuth-eaft, the traveller loon meets 

vntfc 
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With the remains of a temple, on the fquare 
pillars of which are ftatues, that all have had 
their heads broken off, holding a fccptre in one 
hand, and a whip in the other. This edifice 
is little more than a mountain of ruins. On 
the fouth fide is a pyramidal gate, which was 
the entrance to a portico. The extent of 
the courts round the temple is denoted by 
fragments of columns, and flones of an in- 
credible grandeur. In one of thefe courts 

4. ■ 

tiro parts of two flatues, of black marble, 
which were thirty feet high : in the other, 
one fiends in ftupid amazement, at beholding 
a cololf.il figure, extended on the ground, 
a nd broken near the middle. The fpace be- 
tween the fhoulders is one and twenty feet $ 
the head eleven feet in length, and eighteen 
in circumference. This gigantic flatue is 
only inferior in fize to that of Memnon. The 
remains of the buildings appertaining to this 
temple cover a mile of ground, and leave a 
hiffh idea of its munificence in the mind. 

. Proceeding onward, about half a league, 
we come to rhe ruins of Memnonium, near 
Medinet-Abou, where is the l^rgeft coloifus 
of Egypt, which marks the fituation of the 
tomb of Olymandyus, for lb Diodorus Siculus 

E 2 indicates. 
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indicates. Before I delcribe the ruins of til 1.9 
famous place, permit me to cite what Dio- 
dorus has written on the fubjedt. 44 Ten 
“ ifcadia from the tombs of the kings of 
“ Thebes,” fdj fays this historian, 44 is the 
“ admirable exie of Ofymandyas. The en- 
“ trance to it is by a veflibule of various 
“ coloured ftoncs, two hundred feet long, 
“ and iixty-eight high. Leaving this, we 
“ enter a fquare periftyle, each lide of which 
* c in four hundred feet in length. Animals, 
44 twenty-four f 'jz cut from blocks of 

** granite, ferve as columns, and fupport the 
14 cieling, which is compofed of marble flabs, 
44 twenty-leven feet fquare, and embellifhed 
‘‘ throughout by golden flars, glittering on 
44 a ground of azure. Beyond this periftyle 
4< is another entrance, and after that a vel- 
44 tibulc, built like the firft, but containing 
44 m iculptures of all kinds. At the 

(tl) Died. Slcul;i% lib. I. The great caverns, where 
the tombs of the ki.ivs of Thebes may be feen, are only 
three quarters of a le.igue from Medinet-Abou j therefore, 
Diodorus is tokr.-.Hy exact, firjee, at moft, he is net 
deceived above a quarter of a ier.guc. Pocock has com- 
mitted a more co;ifider:tb!c error in placing the tomb of 
Oiymandyas at Luxor, on the o;her lide the Nile. 


** entrance 
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“ entrance are three flatties, formed from a 
“ fingle flone, by Memnon Syenite, the 
“ principal of which, re prefen ting the king, 
** is feated, and is the large ft in Egypt. One 
“ of its feet, exactly mcafured, is above feven 
“ cubits. The other two figures, fupported 
“ on his knees, the one on the right, the 
“ other on the left, are thole of his mother 
“ and daughter. The whole work is lefs 

O 

** valuable for its enormous grandeur than. 

sJ 

“ for the beauty of the iculp cure, and the 
“ choice of the granite, which, though Co 
“ ex ten five, has neither flaw, nor blemiih, 
“ on its lurfacc. The colofius bears this in- 
“ feription, I am Ojymandya liny of kings: 
“ be r abo 'lezuld comprehend my grcainefs 
“ and ic/iere I red. A t bin: d\'ir~y firm one 
“ of thife works fej. Betides this is another 
“ ftatue of his mother, cut from a fincle 
“ block of granite, thirty feet high. Three 
** queens are fculptured on her head, inti- 
“ mating that fhe was daughter, wife and 
** mother of a king. 

-.D 

(?) I believe this infrnption v. r as fbral to the coloiTus, 
and occufioiifd Cam by lbs to nr-ja 1 -: it in two. 

1 lie I 1 r.'ivch (f nc l on Heir'* jc 5 the Greek, viKs.ru 

iri t -uiev , let him ccmquor, i. c, exceed, fo:;ie of 
my work.*. T. 

E ■? ee A f fe.r 
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“ After this portico is a periflyle, ftill 
,e more beautiful than the fir ft, on the ftones 
** of which is engraved the hiftory of the 
“ war of Oiymandyas, againft the rebels of 
“ Bachiana. The fajade of the front wall 
“ exhibits this prince attacking ramparts, 
“ at the foot of which the river flows ; he 
** is combating advanced troops, and by his 
“ fide is a terrible lion, ardent in his defence. 
* e On the right wall are cantives in chains, 
* e with their hands and genitals cut off, as 
“ marks of reproach for their cowardice, 
“ The wall on the left contains fymbolicid 
“ figures, of exceedingly good iculpturc, 
** deferiptive of the triumphs and fieri rice of 
“ Oiymandyas, returning from this war. 
“ In the center of the periflyle, where the 
** roof is open, an altar was erected of a 
“ fingle ftone, of marvellous bulk, and ex- 
“ quifite workmanfliip and, at the farther 
“ wall are two coloflal figures, each hewn 
“ from a fingle block ofi marble, forty feet 
“ high, leated on their pedeflals. This 
** admirable peri fly le has three gates, one 
** between the two fLitues, and the others 
on each fide. Thefe lead to an edifice two 
hundred feet fquare, the roof of which 

« is 
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« is fupported by high columns. It refem- 
4t bies a magnificent theatre. Several figures, 
4t carved in wood, reprefent a tribunal ad- 
“ miniftering juflice. Thirty judges are fcen 
€t on one of the walls, and in the midft of 
te them the chief juflice, with a pile of 
** books at his feet, and a figure of Truth, 
“ with her eyes fhut, fufpended from his 
** neck. 

“ Beyond is a walk, furrounded by edi- 
<f fices of various forms, in which were 
“ tables ftored with all kinds of moft deli- 


“ cious viands. In one of thefe, Oiyman- 
“ dyas, cloathed in magnificent robes, offers 
* s up the gold and filver* which he annually 
** drew from the mines of E^yot to the 
£t gods. Beneath, the amount of this reve- 
“ nue, which was thirty-two million minas 


“ of iilver, was inferibed. Another building 


** contained the facred library, at the entrance 


of which thefe words were read. Physic 


** for thje Son;. A fourth contained all 


44 

44 

4 4 

44 

4 * 


the deities of Egypt, with the king, offer- 
ing fuitable preients to each, and calling 
Ofiris, and the furrounding divinities, to 
witnels he had exerciied piety toward the 
gods, and juflice toward men. Befide 


E 4 


the 


44 
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“ the library flood one of the fineft of thele 
** edifices, and in it twenty couches, to re- 
“ cline on, while feafling ; alfo the ftatues 
“ of Jupiter, Juno, and Ofymandyas, whole 
“ body, it is fuppofed, was depoiited here. 
** Various adjoining apartments contained 
“ reprefen tations of all the confecrated ani- 
“ mals of Egypt. Hence was the afcent to 
“ the fepulchre of the king, on the fummit 
“ of which was placed a circle of gold, in 
** thicknefs one cubit, and three hundred 
4 ‘ and fixty-five in circumference ; each 
“ cubit correfponded to a day in the year, 
“ and on it were engraved the riling and 
** fetting of the ftars, for that day, with 
“ fuch aflrological indications as the fuper- 
“ flition of the Egyptians had affixed to 
“ them. Cambyfes is faid to have carried 
“ off this circle, when he ravaged Egypt. 
“ Such, according to hiflorians, was the 
“ tomb of Oiymandyas, which furpafled all 
“ others, as well by its wealth* as by the 
** workmanfhip of the fkilful artifls em- 
4 ‘ ployed.” (*) 

(* ) Some very flight deviations from the French text 
have been made on the authority of Diodorus. T. 


I dare 
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I dare not. Sir, warrant all that Diodorus 
Siculus advances, on the faith of preceding 
writers ; for, in his time, the greateft part 
of thefe edifices were no longer in exiftence. 
Nay, I confefs that, in any ether country, 
fuch marvellous edifices would pals for mere 
chimeras ; but in this land of fecundity, 
which feems to have been firft honoured by 
the creative genius of the arts, they acquire 
probability. Let us examine the remains of 
thefe monuments, and our eyes will oblige 
us to believe in miracles. Thefe remains 
are heaped together near Medinet-Abou f //, 
in the circumference of about half a league. 
The temple, vefiibules, and periftyles, pre- 
ieiit only piles of ruins, among which fome 
pyramidal gates rear their heads, whole lo- 
lidity has rendered them indeitrudtiblc ; but 
the numerous colofial figures, delcribed by 
Diodorus, though mutilated, ftill fubfift. 
That nearefr the ruins, which is of yellow 
marble, is* funk »in the earth, one third of 
its height. On a line with it is another of 
fpotted marble, black and white, thirty feet 

(/*) Mcdirct> Abou Signifies the city of the father. That 
JMcmnonium flood here cannot be doubted, iincc it is 
alfo called, in the Itinera: y, or Father. 

long. 
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long, with many hieroglyphics iculptured 
on its back. In the fpace between them, 
the ground is covered with fragments of co- 
lumns, and broken ffcatues, denoting die ar- 
rangement of the veflibules. Beyond are 
two other coloflal flat ues, totally disfigured, 
and a hundred fathom ftill further, the tra- 
veller is ftruck with afloniihment at the 
fight of two gigantic figures, which fccm 
like rocks, and are leated belide each other. 
Their pedeftals are nearly equal, and formed 
from blocks of granite, thirty feet long, and 
eighteen wide. The fmalkft of thefe lta- 
tues is, alfo, one foie done ; the other, the 
larged in Egypt, is firmed of five different 
pieces of granite, and broken in the middle. 

This fhould ieem to be the llatue of Ofv- 

* 

mandyas (g), for we find two figures, iculp- 
tured in ballo- relievo, the length of his legs, 
and rifing one third as high as himfelf. 

(g) The only object i>n to tin's opinion is that, ac- 
ceding to Diodorus Siculus, the fiatuc of Ofyniandyas, 
with thofe of his mother and daughter, were all formed 
from one foie block j and this colofTus is compoft-d of fe- 
ver*! pieces : but the lirft of thefe piece;, reaching from 
the fide of the foot to the elbows, comprehends the two 
•other figures, which, perhaps, is what tire hiflorian means 
to Lay. The remainder is conformable to his defeription. 

Thefe 
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Thefc were the mother and daughter cf this 
prince. The other cololius, of one finglc 
fEone, correfponding to the dimenfions Dio- 
dorus Siculus gives, alio reprefented the mo- 
ther of the king. You will Form fbme idea 
of the gigantic iize of the grand cololius, 
when you are told that its foot, alone, is 
near eleven feet ions:, which anfwers to the 
feven cubits of Diodorus. This flatus, the 
half of which remains on its beds, and which 
Strabo calls the flatus of Mcmnon, uttered 
a found at fun-riiing. Its fame formerly 
was very great. Several writers have fpohen 
of it with enthuiialm, regarding it as one cf 
the lcvcn wonders of the world. A crowd 
of Greek and Latin inferiptionr, v.hich are 
flill legible on the bale and h as of the co- 
loiius, attcil that princes, general*, gover- 
nors, and men of all conditions, have heard 
this miraculous found. You know. Sir. 
what the judicious Strabo thought, and, 1 
hope, vcyi will, be of his opinion. Such, 
Sir, are the rcunin? of Thebes, and her hun- 
dred gates, the antiquity of which is lofl in 
the obfeurity of ages, and which fail con- 
tains proofs of the perfection of the arts iii 
thole moil diilant times. All here is fub- 

lillie. 
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lime, all maje/lic. Its kings feem to have 
acquired the glory of never dying, while 
their obeliiks and coloifal ffcatues C7vi fir, and 
to have only laboured for immortality. They 
could prelerve their memory again/! the ef- 
forts of time, but not again if the barbarifm 
of conquerors j thoie mon dreadful ico urges 
of /Hence and nations, which, in their pride, 

thev have too often eraied from the face of 
* 

the earth. 


I have the honour to be, 5cc. 


T, F T T E R 
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LETTER V. 

THE ROUTE BETWEEN THEBES AND 

ESNA. 

A dfcription of Armant , formerly Herman* 
this , ivhe0e are two antique temples , built in 
honour of 'jupiter and Apollo , the latter in 
good prejirvaiiciz. Remarks on Gkfor and 
• its pottery - s on the ancient temple near the 
iQivn cf IZjha, in which the Turks houfe 
their cattle ; and on another temple , iceji of 
that , where thi Egyptians worjhijped Neith, 
the Minerva of the Greeks : on the convent 
funded by St. Helena, and the cemetery of 
the martyrs ; alfo on the /tone baram, and 
Its ufe in making kitchen zitenjils. 


To ?rl. L. Ivl. 


Grar.u Cairo. 


Wi T H pain. Sir, one tears one’s felt from 
Thebes and her hundred gatee (h). Her 


monuments 


{!.') I cei’i rV.i- epithet, by which Homer, at a 
ftiokc, p.uut» the i.ran-L'ir ot that city. It ib iublime 
bccauie ::ot exaggcruteJ. A iitilc attention to the por- 


ticos. 
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monuments fix the traveller's eyes, and fill 
his mind with vaft ideas. Beholding colof- 
fal figures and ilatelv obelilks, which feem 
to furpafs hurt^an powers, he lays, man has 
done this, and feels himfelf and his fpe- 
cies ennobled. True it is, when he looks 
down on the wretched huts, ftanding befiuc 
the/e magnificent labours, and i^hen he per- 
ceives an ignorant people, inflead of a ficien- 
tific nation, he grieves for the generations 
that are paid, and the arts that perifhed with 
them } yet this very grief has a kind of 
charm for the heart of ienfibility. 

The wind impells us toward the fartiicf. 
limits of Eawot, and rocks, hewn into to- 
lollal flatues, already difappear. N.~w r h_ 
jedts fix the attention, and the riches of the 
banks of the Nile are contemplated with 
pleafure, as we appioach Armant. This 
village is built at the foot of an eminence, 

« 

ti$os, veftibuk?, periftyles, and court*?, a^v-naiiting to 
tiie grand temples of Egypt, will convince i:-. thole built 
at Thebes had, at leali, a hundred gates. 3, therefore, 
believe, like Diodorus Siculus, that this appellation, \ror - 
thy the pen of Homer, was rather fuggefted by the gn ro- 
of tile templet than the walls ; for it does not even appear 
that this famous city ever had any walis. No hiftorian 
mentions any, nor are traces of any to be found. 

4 
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on which the ruins of Hermunthis are feen. 
That ancient city paid particular adoration 
to Apollo and Jupiter, and contained two 
temples dedicated to them. Thele time has 
reipe&ed and fbared. That of Apollo is 
fmall, but in good prefervation > its walls 
are of granite. A frize, with hawks, a bird 
facred to this god, is carried round. The 
platform is afeended by flairs, cut in one of 
tiie iides, and faced every way with hiero- 
glyphics. Four rows of human figures are 
fculptured without, and three within. The 
building is divided into levcral apartments. 
Five falcons, with their wings fore-ad, decorate 
the cieling of the firflj golden liars glitter on 
the vaulted roof of the fecond. In this are 
two rams, facing each other, with hierogly- 
phics, artfully fculpturcd. Two marble 
oxen ft) are at the extremity of this apart- 
ment, and, round it, women fuck ling their 
children. A large edifice, the foundation of 
which only remains, fronts the temple ; 
bevond is a large bafon, intended as a 
refervoir for the waters cf the Nile. Far- 
ther along the bunk of the river is another 

(.-) The* o”. I:i w.v the f. iiibol of fertility and 

inundation. 

edifice. 
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edifice, which, probably, was the temple 
of Jupiter, now made a church of by the 
Chriftians. The plaifler, on which erodes 
are painted, covers the hieroglyphics and 
Egyptian inlcriptions. 

Four leagues from Arman t, up the coun- 
try, is the village of Okfor. Abulfeda fays 
that, in his time, much pottery was made 
there (k) i and this pottery frill fubfifts. 
They carry their vafes to the Nile, tie them 
on a bed, formed by palm branches, with 
the mouth downward?, then put a fecond 
row on the firf:, in like manner difpofed, 
and afterwards a third. This kind cf raft 
floats fupported by the air, which, included 
in the hollow of the vafes, acts as in the 
diving-bell. Two men feat themfelves upon 
and conduct them from town to town, till 
they have fold all their ware. I have feen 
feveral of thefe rafts even below Grand Cairo. 
Okfor ftands in the midft of a. plain, fertile 
in corn, and excellent date*. 

Proceeding ibuthward, we pafs two hills, 
near Gebelein, at the foot of which is the 
tomb of a Mahometan faint, and, foon af- 

[k) Abulfeda, Description o: Egypt. 


ter. 
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ter, difcover Asfoun (I), a tolerably large 
town, built near the ruins of Aphroditopo- 
lis. From Thebes to Syene, crocodiles are 
frequently perceived, ftretched on the lan- 
dy banks which the retiring Nile leaves 
dry. They deep in the fun ; but their 
deep is far from found, for they plunge 
-into # the water at the approach of 
boats. They feldom defcend into the lower 
Thebais, and never below Grand Cairo. 
Thele voracious animals, though covered 
with almolt impenetrable fcales, dy places 
too much frequented by men, and would 
rather harbour towards Aflbuan, where boats 
come more leldom. According to the an- 
cients, the ichneumon entered the jaws of 
this monfier, while he was adeep, and de- 
voured his entrails. The ichneumon leeks 
for crocodile eggs, hidden among the lands, 
and eats, when he can find, them. This 
was, perhaps, the origin of that fable. 

We approach "the port of Efna, Sir, a 
confiderable town, governed by an Arab 
prince, and a cachef, dependant on the Bey 

(/) This i;, the third city of this name ; they were (b 
called by the Greeks. When 1 fuall fpeak, at the end of 
this volume, of the ancient religion of the country, i {hall 
give fuch Egyptian names as; are come down to us. 

Vol. ii. F 
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of Girga. The Mahometans have feveral 
mofques here, and the Copts a church, with 
two priefts to perform divine fervice. Abul- 
feda fays, “ Efna f m J, remarkable for its pub- 
“ lie baths and trade, is built on the weftern 
“ bank of the Nile, between Affouan and 
“ Cous, but nearer the latter. It acknow- 
" ledges, adds the geographer of Nubia, 
“ the Copts for its founders, (n) Its well 
“ cultivated lands abound in corn and palm- 
“ trees, and its precincts in gardens r-nd 

fruit-trees. Here are feveral antique mo- 
“ numents, built by the Copts, and Irately 
“ ruins.” 

This defer iption is ftill fuitable to Efna, 
which is furrounded by rich fields, and 
lhaded by orange groves, fertile in flowers 
and fruits. This city, formerly called La- 
topolis, adored Minerva, and the fifh latus.^ s ) 
It contains an antique temple, which has 
thick walls on three of its fides. Six large 
fluted columns, with capitals ornamented by 
palm leaves. Hand in the front; eighteen 
others fupport the roof, which is compofed 

(m) Defcription of Egypt. 

( n) The Arabs call the antient Egyptians Copts. 

(o) Strabo, lib. 17. 

cf 
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of huge marble flahs. A frize is carried 
round the building, and innumerable hiero- 
glyphics carved on the outlide. Thofe within, 
executed much more carefully, mark the 
degree of progress the Egyptians had made 
in iculpture. This temple is defiled by the 
dung heaps of the cattle which the Turks 
houfe in it. The barbarians do not blufh 
to make cow-flails of the hnefl monuments 
of antient Egypt. 

Another temple ftands a league well of 
Efua, on the walls of which a woman, 
leated, is fculptured in many places, (p) 
Minerva was honored here, and here the fifh 
latus was c her iihed. Perhaps the columns 
of this temple gave the Greeks the idea of 
the Corinthian order. The foliage of the 
capitals much refembles that of the Acan- 
thus, except that it proje&s lefs, and is 
fometimes only fketcheJ. The brightnefs of 
the colouring of various animals, painted ©n 

(/») This woman (bated was an Egyptian divinity, called 
Neith, and which the antient Greeks, named (’Ad-wri?) 
Minerva. They, in imitation of tbeir preceptors, at firil: 
engraved and painted her feated, as we ihall fee in the 
courfe of thefe letters. 

F 2 
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the cieling, is preferved. The Egyptians 
often ufed gold and ultramarine blue in their 
paintings ; but, if we may judge by what 
remains of their works, they did not under- 
fland the art of ihading, by which colours 
infenfibly mingle with each other, and give 
objects the form and effedt they poflefs in 
nature. Their colours were exceedingly 
brilliant, but almoft always uniform, and 
laid on di flinch from each other. South of 
Eiha are the ruins of a monafteiy, founded 
by St. Helena, near the csemetery of the 
martyrs, where are tombs, under cupolas, . 
fupported by arcades. The inhabitants of 
Efna having revolted againft the perfecuting 
Dioclelian, he deftroyed their city, and put 
them to the fv ord. This place, confecrated 
by religion, is become celebrated among the 
Copts, who go thither, on pilgrimage, from 
the moll dills nt provinces of the kingdom. 

Along the chain of mountains, which 
run eaft of the ISiile, and almoft facing 
Efua, are quarries which yield a fbft ftone, 
called baram, of which kitchen utenfils are 
made. It is hardened by the lire, and makes 
excellent pots and fy.uccps.ns, which do not 

give 
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give the leail bad tafte to the food. I fhall 
finish this letter. Sir, by warning you that 
Father Sicard and Vanfleb have confounded 
this place with Syene, which is iituated under 
the tropic, thirty leagues to the* fouth. 

I have the honor to be. See. 


F 3 
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LETTER VI. 

THE ROUTE FROM ESNA TO THE LAST 
CATARACT. 

JLdfm described, where is a temple dedicated to 
Apollo. ‘The dangerous pajfage of Hajar 
SaljaL Scite i of Cc:::n Cmbo, the ancient 
Gmbos ; and remarks on the crocodiles •which 
are , in ihefe parts , fee\i in flocks. Arrival 
at Syene , now called Aflbuan . Account of 
that city, its monuments , J'olflitial well, 
and of the image cf the fun feen in ■ it, 
•when at the tropic of Cancer. Cf the 
iflands of Pbilce and TLlepkantina, with their 
ti>,:ple and antiquities . Of the quarries of 
granite, wefl of the cataract. Ret rofpeSiive 
xijw f the country between Grand Cairo 
er d hyene. 


To M. L. *M. 

Grand Cairo. 

We now approach. Sir, to the end of 
our journey. The heat, beginning to make 
itfelf felt, informs us we are near the tropic. 
The burning fouth wind blows in gulls, 

and 
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and raifes vortexes of find, pernicious to 
man and heart:, who both feek fheiter, the 
one in their caverns, the other in their huts. 
But happily this dangerous wind feldom con- 
tinues above two days, which fpace of time 
is, fometimes, fufficient for the destruction 
of caravans amidft the deferts. 

The country afliimes another alpeCt. At 
our departure from Grand Cairo we faw the 
land fown ; near Girga the corn was in ear, 
and they are reaping it here, at the end of 
January: fuch is Egypt! In traverfing it, 
from one extremity to the other, we fee the 
decoration of the fcene fenlibly change. Ver - 
dure, flowers, and harvefts are in rapid ilic- 
ccrtion. To progreflive inundation, and the 
heat of the climate, muft this divert! ty of 
prolpeCt, this variety of production, thus exten- 
lively and inceiiantiy renewed, be attributed. 

Above Etna is the village of Edfou, go- 
verned by an Arabian Sheik, and built on 

the ruins of the treat city of Apollo. Here 

*-■ • * 

is an'antique temple, full of hieroglyphics, 
among which are men with the heads of fal- 
cons. The inhabitants were enemies to 
crocodiles. Some few leagues from Edfou, 
the bed of the river, enclofed between pro- 

F 4 minent 
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minent rocks, to the right and left, is only 
fifty toifes in width. This place is called 
Hajar Salfala, the flone of the chain, and 
it is thought a chain was formerly ftretched 
acrofs the river. The rocks on the wcftern 
banks are hewn into grottos. Columns, pi- 
lafters, and hieroglyphics, are feen j with a 
chapel cut into the hard ftone. The waters, 
confined between the mountains, run with 
great rapidity, and the jftream cannot be 
Hemmed but with a favourable wind. 

Palling Hajar Salfala, to the eafl of the 
Nile, is Coum Ombo, at the foot of which 
mount are the ruins of a temple that afcer- 
tain the fcite of the ancient Ombos, where 
the inhabitants adored the crocodile. Thefe 
animals are exceedingly common about this 
height, and are ieen defcending in herds from 
theiandy ifles, and fwim and wind among the 
waters. It Ihould feern as if thefe dreadful 
reptiles had taken up their abode near the 
city where they received h/jmagc ; but, in 
reality, they are more numerous here, than 
in other parts of Egypt, becaufe the banks 
of the Nile are, here, aim oft defer ted. 

We drive near to Alfouan, formerly Sy- 
ene, which is to be the end of our voyage, 

and 
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and where I fhall follow my ufiial plan, firft 
citing the defcription the beft writers of an- 
tiquity have given of thefe places, and, after- 
wards, adding an account of their prefent 
flate, and the changes they have undergone. 
No author has better defcribed Syene and its 
environs than Strabo (if ft Syene is a city 
<e of Egypt, on the confines of Ethiopia ; 
** fronting it is the ifiand of Elephantina, 
44 where there is a fmall town, with the 
" temple of Cneph ( rj, and a Nilometer, 
“ that is to fay, a well (or tube) formed 
out of a fingle feone, and placed on the 
44 bank of the Nile, by which its degrees of 
“ increafe are meafured; for the water of 
44 this well riles and falls with . the river, 
44 Lines drawn on the walls indicate the 
44 moment of its increafe, the time when it 
44 is highcil, and the intermediate degrees. 
44 Men, whole buiinels it is to ohferve the 
“ riling of the waters, proclaim it through-- 
44 out Egypt, that the year’s increafe may 
“ be known ; for, at a certain time, they 
“ know, by infallible figns, how high the 

(q) Strabo, lib. 17. 

( r ) An Egyptian deity, concerning which I fhall here- 
after (peak. 

« Nile 
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" Nile will rile, long before it begins to 
“ overflow the lands. The governors of the 
“ provinces are immediately informed , and 
“ this intelligence is a guide to the hulband- 
** man concerning the diftrihution of the 
“ waters, the raiiii^ of mounds, and the 
“ cleanfing the canals. O dicers appointed 
“ to collect the* tribute, proportion it to the 
“ degree of inundation ( s J. 

“ Syene Hands immediate!)' under the tro- 

“ pic ; a well is funk here, which ir...;v.s 

** the fummer folftice, and the day on which 

** it happens is known when the ifole of the 

“ lun-dial calls no lhade at noon. At th.it 

c * initant, the vertical fun darts his rays to 
* * 

€t the bottom of the well, and his entire 
“ ima?c is deicribed noon the water. 

“ Three cohorts, quartered in this city, 
te guard the limits of the Roman empire. 
“ A little below Elephantir.a, a rock im- 
“ pedes the bed of the river, and forms a 
“ lmall cataract. It is lower towards the 
“ middle, fo as to give paflage to the wa- 
te ters 3 but its two fides, riling perpend i- 
44 cularly, form two navigable channels, 

(j) Egypt, at prefent, pays no tribute to the Grand 
Sei^nor when the Nile docs not rife to fixteen cubits. 

44 which 



4t which boats eafily pafs. The ^vatern^en 
« venture, in their 1 light boats , to truft 
94 thcmlelves to the rapid current , in the 
“ middle of the cataract, and receive no 
44 harm. Above is the ifle of* Philae, which 
“ is common to Ethiopians and Egyptians : 
“ the latter live in a fmall town, much like 
44 that of Elephantina for fize and building. 
44 It contains temples, in which the hawk 
** of Ethiopia is held facred.” 

# The idand of Elephantina, Sir, is half a 
league long, and half as wide. The city 
Strabo deferibes no longer exifts j but a fmall 
village is built on its ruins, near which is a 
ftately gate of granite, the entrance of the 
portico appertaining to the temple of Cneph, 
of which, like wife, a building, furrounded 
by thick walls and rubbifli, made a part. A 
rampart, eredted at one end of the lfknd, 
fecured it from inundation. The Nilonie- 
ter, f© well placed here, to determine the 
firft increafe of the waters, and regulate the 
labours of agriculture, is no longer to be 
found. According to Strabo’s defeription, 
we may fuppofe it was a chamber, like that 
of Mekias, in the ifland of Raouda, except 
that it was made from a Angle done j and, 

indead 
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inftead of a column, divided into cubits and 
inches, the inundation was meafured by lines 
drawn upon the wall. This Nilometer, cut 
from a block of marble, has fcarcely been 
deifroyed it is probably buried beneath the 
finds and mud of the Nile, whence it may 
be again recovered. 

Four other iflands furround that of Ele- 
phantina, which are nothing more than 
rocks of granite, from which thofe enormous 
fragments have been cut, employed in con- 
ftrudting the grand edifices of Egypt. From 
one of thefe was that vaft cube taken, each 
fide mealuring fixty feet, in which the fanc- 
tuary at Butis was cut ( t ) . Many thou- 
land workmen, according to hiftory, were 
three years employed in taking it to its place 
of deftination. It was the moft enormous 
weight ever moved by human power. 

Aflbuan, built eaft of the Nile, is only a 
milerable place, with a fmall fort, com- 
manded by an aga of the janifiarics. The 

(t) See Letters on Egypt, vol. I. Mr, Pocock has 
placed this vaft ftone in the temple of Minerva, at Sais j 
but this is a direffc contradiction of Herodotus, who 
describes it, and affirms he faw it at Butis, in the temple 
of Latoua. - 


remains 
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remains of Syene are on an eminence to the 
fouth. Columns and pillars of granite, Scat- 
tered here and there, denote its fcite. Here 
is an antient edifice, with apertures at the 
top, and windows facing the eaft; perhaps,” 
it was the obfervatory of the Egyptians : the 
folflitial well might correfpond with one of 
its apertures, and the image of the fun be 
reflected from the water at the bottom. The 
fa£t, attefled by all antiquity, cannot be 
queftioned, and, while it proves the aftrcno- 
mical knowledge of the Egyptians, ought to 
be regarded as one of the fined observations 
ever made by man. It is very adonifhing 
that, for the lpace of eighteen hundred years, 
no traveller has flopped at Syene, a few days 
before the dimmer foldice, to feck this won- 
derful well, and verify fo intereding a dis- 
covery. For my own part, my fortune not 
being great, and having no aliiflance from 
government, I did not go fo far up as this 
city, where it would have been neceflary to 
have remained, at lead, a week ; the journey 
is exceedingly expenfive, and there is no being 
die from robbers, except by continual pre- 
fents to governors, and keeping janilfaries in 
pay; therefore, in dead of writing my own 

obfer- 
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obiervations, I have been obliged, with in- 
finite labour, to recoiled): and verify thofe of 
others. It is true I have received memoran- 
dums from individuals which have been of 
great fervice to me, but it would have been 
much more agreeable to have examined for 
myfelf. 

The cataract remains fuch as it was de- 
fcribed by Strabo ; the rock in the middle of 
the river, is bare, during fix months of the 
year, and boats afcend and defcend on each 
fide. In the time of inundation, the waters, 
collected between the mountains, form one 
fble fheet ; and, flowing over the rock, have 
a fall of eleven feet. Boats can, then, no 
longer go again ft the flream, and their lading 
is obliged to be carried by land, two leagues 
above the cataradt $ though they defcend as 
ufual, and fhoot the gulph like an arrow 
from a bow : but the veilels ought to be 
moderately leaded, and the men who fit at the 
ftern fhould trim the boat exactly, otherwife 
they will be all fwallowed up. 

Weft of AlTouan, a road to Philas is cut 
through the mountain, in the fides of which 
immenfe quarries of granite are feen. Here 
Focock obferved obclifks, and columns half 

formed. 
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formed* Thev. were cut from the fides of 
« J 

the rock, and, when detached, drawn to the 
river, and iranfported on rafts to the place 
intended. The granite of thefe quarries, 
being fpotted, red and grey, refembles the 
column of Alexander Severus, is very hard, 
and capable of being finely poliihcd. 

The Ifle of Philae, only half a league in 
circumference, was inhabited in common bv 
Ethiopians and Egyptians, but is now de- 
lericd. It contains two magnificent tem- 


ples, (u ) the greateib of which has courts, 
embeilifhed by colonnades. The entrance of 
the fir 11 is through a pyramidal gate, with 
an obeli lie of granite on each fide. The 
temple within is divided into feverul apart- 
ments, and its marble wails prelent various 
rows of hiero?lvphlcs, among: which is the 


hawk deferibed by Strabo. Ealb of this 
edifice is another, in the form of a paraile- 
logram, open on ail fides; the capitals of 
the columns, which fapport its rotjf, are 
well fculptured. 

Here, from the confines of Egypt, let us call 
a glance over the country we have Co l.ir. ly 


(w) P clock’s Travels. 
Egypt and Nubia. 


Nuricii’-i Tr-.-.-lj- through 
i;. -veried. 
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traverfed. For the {pace of two hundred 
leagues, we have leen a narrow valley, 
bounded to the right and left by two 
chains of mountains and hills. This plain, 
in its greateft extent, except near Fayoum, 
is little more than ten leagues wide, but 
every where rich in native treaiures. The 
pyramids, extending from the neighbourhood 
of Gift to Meidom, have firii drawn oar at- 
tention. Thcfe magnificent lepulchres, rail- 
ed by the power of the Phuro.ihs, have ‘not 
prevented us from paying our tribute of ad- 
miration to the remains of lake Meuris, dug 
for the happinefs of the people. Advancing, 
we find {lately porticos and temples. The 
ruins of Thebes, with her hundred srates, 
next drew our attention, and railed our 
thoughts his ii as her own monuments : we 

v-* %— » * 

at laft approached Syene, never neglecting to 
remark the fine remains of antinuity wc 
found in our route. 

To what mull wc attribute the deftruc- 
tlon of tafle and arts, under the fame cli- 
mate, on the fame foil, amid the fame abun- 
dance ? To what but the lofs of liberty; and 
to government ; which, at its wi-i, finks or 
raifes the genius of nations ? Egypt, become 

part 
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part of the Perfian empire, was ravaged two 
hundred years by Camb yles and his fuccef- 
fors. This barbarous prince, by dellroying 
the temples and colleges of the priefts, ex- 
tinguished the facred fire they had kindled, 
during paft ages, in this happy climate. 
While held in honour, they glorioufly cul- 
tivated every kind of humaq knowledge ; de- 
jfpifed, they lofh both their fcience and their 
genius. Governed by the Ptolemies, this 
genius revived not ; becaule, fixing their re- 
fidence at Alexandria, thofe kings placed 
their confidence wholly in the Greeks, and 
difdained the Egyptians. Become a Roman 
province, under Auguftus, Egypt was held 
the granary of Italy ; and agriculture and 
commerce only were encouraged. The fove- 
reigns of the lower empire, having embraced 
Chriftianity, governed it with a rod of iron, 
and overthrew fome of its finefi edifices. 
The Arabs conquered it from the bigot He- 
raclius, occupied by his theological difputes, 
and refufing to lend a fingle Ihip to luccour 
Alexandria, though the inhabitants, for the 
lpace of a year, implored his affi fiance. The 
rich library was burnt ; a fubjedt of eternal 
regret to the learned of all countries and all 
Vol. II. G ages. 
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ages. An ignorant and barbarous people 
were its laft matters ; the T urks have, as 
much as in them lay, annihilated commerce, 
agriculture, and fcience. After all thefe 
evils, after the revolution of fo many ages, 
is there. Sir, a country ftill to be found in 
poflefiion of fo many antique monuments ? 
Can the united world produce fb many ? 
This foie refledtion will give you an idea of 
the people who once inhabited this country, 
and of the perfedlion to which they carried 
the arts. 


.1 have the honour to be, &c. 


LETTER 
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LETTER VII. 

THE OASES* THE TEMPLE OF JUPITER 
AMMON, AND THE ROUTES TO THEM, 
DESCRIBED. 

Situation of the Oafes ■ determined by Ptolemy, 
and the Arabian geographers . Defcription of 
tbefe places , habitable in the tnidji of deferts .. 
The journey of Alexander to the temple of 
Jupiter Ammon : an account of the temple * 
and the people near it. Dejlrublion of the 
army of Cambyfes fent to pillage. The un- 
fortunate expedition of this barbarous con- 
queror againjl the Ethiopians , and the lofs of 
part of his army . The Oafes places of exile*, 
under the fovereigns of the lower empire , to 
which St. Athana/ius and others were fent * . , 


To M. L. M. 

Grand. £airo. 

rp 

X H E defcription of Egypt, Sir, would not 
be compleat, were I to > fufFer the Oafes, de- 
pendant on the Thebais, to pais 'unnoticed. 

G 2 Strabo 
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Strabo fays fx), " Africa, according to hi£> 
“ torians, and Cneius Pifo, who governed it* 
“ is like the fjpotted fkin of the leopard, and 
“ fcattered over with (mail habitable places, 
“ which the Egyptians name Oaies, fur- 
m * rounded by deferts.” 

Thefe remarkable places were known to 
the Arabian geographers, who call them 
Elouah. Abulfeda, their guide, deferibes 
them as follows (y j. “ Elouah, dependant 
“ on the Saide, are a kind of i (lands in the 
“ midft of fands, and lie three days journey 
“ from the fhores of the Nile, acrofs the 
** defert. Yacout enumerates three, and 
“ places them weft of Upper Egypt, be- 
€< yond the mountains, parallel to the river; 
“ he adds, the firft is highly cultivated, has 
€t many rivulets and hot iprings, with fields 
** covered by corn, and other furpriiing 
** things, but that the people there are 
“ wretched.'' Here, Sir, we fee the Oafes 
of die Greeks* We partly know their 
diftances from the Nile. Ptolemv thus 
fixes their latitude (z), the largeft at 

-i 

( x ) Strabo, lib. 2. 

(y) Defcription of Egypt* - 

(aj PsoL lib. 4. 


26°; 
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- 26 °. 30'. under the fame parallel with Aby* 
dus, which the Arabs have named EJ Berbt t 
the temple, on account of the edifice found 
there ; the iecond at 25®. 45’. that is to lay, 
facing Behnefa ; and the molt northerly at 
29°. 30'. under the parallel of Lake Maoris. 
Let us now find near which of them the 
temple of Jupiter Ammon was built, and 
the route of Alexander will direct our 
learch. ” Alexander having quelled Upper 
** Egypt f 1 a), without making any alteration 
“ in the form of government, refolved to 
“ go to the temple of Jupiter Ammon. 
** The road thither is almofi: impracticable, 
4t the earth is without Iprings, the heavens 
“ without water. Immenfe fandy plains 
“ are every where feen, which, continually 
** Icorched by the fun’s rays, are intolerable 
** to the foies of the feet. A prey to 
** drought and heat, travellers are obliged 
“ to crols deep lands ; thefe, giving way at 
“ every ftep, render walking exceedingly 
" painful. The Egyptians exaggerated thele 
“ difficulties, but nothing could Hop Alex- 
“ ander, whole ardent defires impelled him 
** to vifit the oracle of Jupiter. Not latis- 
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“ fied yith human greatnefs, he believed, or 
“ would have had others believe, the god 
44 was his father (b). He and the perfons 
44 chofen to accompany him went, by vva- 
44 ter, as far as Lake Mareotis, and depart- 
44 ed thence to accomplish his purpofe. The 
44 .two firft days the fatigue was not very 
44 great, they walked on a fterile foil, but 
44 had not yet entered the vaft and naked 
44 wildernefs. As they proceeded they per- 
44 ceived nothing around them but fand on 
44 fand, without trees, plants, gr the lead: 
44 trace of culture. In the midft of thefe 
44 parched delerts, they, like failors, looked 
44 eameftly for land ; the water which the 
44 camels carried in fkins was foon all gone, 
, 44 and the lofs was irreparable in a place 
; 44 where no fprings could be found, and 
44 where every thing was burnt up by the 
44 fun. In this extremity, whether it was 
44 the effect of chance, or the benevolence 
44 of the gods, the heavens . were overfpread 
44 with clouds, and the rain fell in torrents, 

{&) Callifthenes, according to Strabo, fays that Alex-, 
ander, when he undertook this voyage, wilhed to imitate 
Perfeus and Hercules, who had done fo before him. 

44 reftoring 
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« reftoring life to wretches expiring with 
<* thirft, and finking under the excefs of the 
“ heats. At laft, after four days march, 
V acrofs this fearful defert, they arrived at 
“ the territory fiicred to Jupiter Ammon. 
“ What was their aftonilhment at finding, 
“ in a country furrounded by deferts, forefls 
“ whole thick lhades were impenetrable to 
“ the fun, brooks of excellent water, and a 
“ climate delicioufly temperate, enjoying, all 
the year, the charms of Ipring and falu- 
“ brity ! * 

“ The inhabitants of thele woods, named 
“ Ammonians, refide in fcattered.huts. A 
“ triple wall, built in the centre of the 
* c grove, ferved them as a citadel. The 
“ firfi: enclofure contained the ancient palace 
“of their kings ; the lecond, in which the 
“ temple Hands, was appropriated to the 
“ women, children and concubines ; and the 
“ warriors, appointed to defend this alylum, 
“ dwelt in the third. The fountain of the 
“ fun ran in another grove ; in like manner, 
“ confecrated to the oracle of Ammon. Its 
“ wat^r is tepid in the morning, cool at 
.noon, hot in the evening, and fealding at 
** midnicht. The fiatue revered here does 

G 4 " not 
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“ not re&mble the deities ufually formed by 
“ feu lp tors. Made of emeralds and precious 
“ ftones, it has the form of a ram, (c) from 
“ the head to the waift. * When any one 
“ wiihes to confult it, the priefts bear it 
“ in a gilded boat, to which, on each fide, 
“ are fuipended cups of lilver. Matrons and 
** virgins follow, finging an uncouth hymn, 
“ after an ancient cuftom, by which they 
“ believe Jupiter will be rendered propitious, 
“ and return them a true anfwer.” 

Alexander departed from the lake Mareotis 
to go to this temple. The two firft days he 
marched over a barren country, but where 
they did not fink in ; that is to fay, he kept 
weftward, on the fea Ihore, for had he gone 
fouth, or fouth-weft, he would immediately 
have entered a defert covered with deep lands. 

(r) This idol has the form of a ram, becsule that 
animal was confecrated to Jupiter Ammon, a fymbolical 
deity, fignifying the fun arrived at the ngn of Aries, or 
the Ram. The boat in which they carried it reprefented 
the veflel in which the Egyptians placed the fun, dclcribing 
his courfe through the zodiac. Thcib fymbols will be 
explained in the following letters. 

* The learned are aware of the various readings and 
doubts on this p Village. T. 
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Seven or eight leagues from Parcetonium, he 
entered the burning wildernefs, in which he 
jnade a four days march, and then imme- 
diately took the direction of the, habitation of 
the Ammonians, nearly following the dotted 
line traced upon the map. This I am per- 
fuaded of, becauie Ptolemy places the firft 
Oafis under the fame parallel as lake Maoris ; 
from which Oafis Strabo (d) affirms the 
temple of Ammon was not far diftant. Cal- 
lifthenes, who makes Alexander take his 
departure from Parsetonium, does not wander 
far from our route; and it is poffible the 
conqueror went to that city, and, afterwards, 
turned fouth. 

Strabo ( e) fays that, under the' emperor 
Auguftus, the Sibylline verfes, and the divi- 
nations of the Etrufcans, had deprived the 
oracle of Ammon of much of its credit. In 
the thirteenth century it was forgotten, but 
the Arabs allure us that country ftill pofieiied 
inhabitants. From their writings it appears 
that the fountain of the fun, which Quintus 


(d) Strabo, lib. 17. Not the firft, but third, according 
to Strabo, i. e. JVI. Savary has reverted the order by foir.e 
overfight. They are properly placed in the map. T. 

(?) Strabo, ubi fupra. 


Curtius 
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Curtius defcribes lo marvelloufly, was only 
a hot fpring, which had lefs heat during 
the day, and greater at night. 

The Oafes became places of exile under the 
monarchs of the lower empire, who, infatuated 
by Theology, a ftudy which fhould occupy 
Only thole to whom religion has confided the 
facred trull, and employed in caufing fome- 
times truth and fometimes faHhood to tri- 
umph, lent, by turns, heretics and orthodox 
believers hither. Neftorius and St. Athanafius 
'were both exiles here. The Digeft contains 
the following pafla “ There is a kind 
** of exile which confills in baniihing the 
** guilty to the Oafes of Egypt, where they 
* c remain as in an ifland.” St. Athanafius, 
in his apology, complains of this barbarity. 
“ The Arians,” fays he, “ have outgone the 
“ emperor’s orders, in fending old men and 
** bifiiops amidil thefe fearful delcrts. Thole 
“ of Lyfcia, in the great Oafis ; and thole 
“ of the Thebais, in the Oafis of Ammon ; 
“ to the end that they may perilh in tra- 
/* verfing burning fands.” 

Thefe habitations, become famous by the 
banilhment of the moll learned men of the 
( f ) L’b. 48. tit. 22. 


lower 
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lower empire,' were little known tor tbe^Per- 
fians. Cambyfes, having ravaged Egypt, 
w'ilhed to feize the fpoils of the temple of 
Jupiter Ammon, fgj " The troops he lent 
“ againll the Ammonians departed from 
** Thebes, and came .to the city of v Oafis, 
“ inhabited by the Samians, of the .tribe of 
“ ALfchrionia, which country is feven days 
“ march from the metropolis of Egypt, and 
** is called, by the Greeks, the ille of- the 
“ ^blefl. The army arrived there, as it is 
laid, but the Ammonians only know what 
** became of .them afterwards, for they were 
* e never heard of more. They fay that, 
“ marching towards the temple of Jupiter; 
“ as they went, they were buried under tor- 
“ rents of burning fands, which the fouth 

W 

* f winds railed.” The route of the ashy 
makes it plain the guides, who de felled the 
Perlians, led them allray amidll the defert $ 
for they Ihould have departed from the lake 
Mareotis to this temple ; or from the e&vi- 
rons of jVJemphis. The Egyptians, intending 
the dellru£tion of their enemies, led them 
from Thebes to the great Oafis, three days 
journey from Abydus, and, having brought 

(g) Herodotus, lib. 3 . 

them . 
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them into die vail folitudes of Lybia, they, 
no doubt, abandoned them, in the night, and 
delivered them over to death. 

The Oaiis of Ammon is little known to 
the modern Egyptians, but the fecond more 
ib. Abulfeda places there a city, named 
Behnefa ; (h) not the fame Behnefi which 
Hands on the canal of Jofeph, and which 
correfponds with the town of Achmounain, 
where there are magnificent antique remains. 
The great Oaiis, mcft frequented of the 
three, becauie on the road which the caravans 
from Abyiiinia travel, has a great number of 
inhabitants. The Bey of Girga lends a 
cachef, as governor, and to levy tribute. 
When the Abyflinians leave Egypt, on their 
return, and have refrelhed thcmielves in that 
fruitful valley, they proceed fouth, and 
come to another, lituated under the tropic, 
which the Geographer of Nubia thus de- 
icribcs. ** The country of Elouah, ■ weft of 
** AlTouan, was formerly very populous, but 
“ is no longer inhabited j here are many 

(A) “ Behnefa is a city, faulted near the canal of 
** Jofoph. There is another city of this name, in the 
w country of Elouah, on the confines of the land of the 
**■ negroes.” Abul. Def. of Egypt. 

cc 
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“ iprings, rivulets, and fruit-trees, with cities 
buried in their own ruins.” Another part 
of the army of Cambyfes was deftroyed, pac- 
ing from this valley into Ethiopia. ** Cam- 
** byfes ( ij 9 being come to Thebes, choie 
4t fifty thoufand men whom he commanded 
“ to pillage, and burn, the temple of Jupiter 
“ Ammon. He himfelf marched againft 
“ the Ethiopians with the remainder of his 
“ army ; but, before he had proceeded one- 
** £fth of the way, his provifions were all 
“ exhaufted. They eat their horfes, but 
“ this was a fhort refource. Had wifdom 
“ been his guide, this prince would have 
returned ; but, impelled by blind fury, he 
“ went on. So long as the foldiers found 
“ herbs and plants they fed on them ; but, 
“ this poor fupport failing them in the midfi: 
“ of lands, they call lots, and every tenth 
“ man was devoured by his companions. 
“ At this dreadful news, the Perfian king 
“ abandoned his expedition into Ethiopia ; 
c< and, returning back, arrived at Thebes, 
* c after the lofs of half his army (k)” 

Herodotus, lib. 3. 

{/:) It is very probable that here, as before, the guides 
milled Cambyfes, who fet fire to all the temples of Egypt. 

What 
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What happens at prefcnt, in performing 
th|s journey, proves the event to be very 
credible. Travellers, departing from the 
fertile valley lying under the tropic, march 
feven days before they come to the firft town 
iii Ethiopia. They find their way, in the 
day time, by looking at marks - f and, at night, 
by obierving the ftars. The fand hills they 
had obferved on the preceding journey having 
been often carried away by the winds, deceive 
the gliides ; and, if they wander the leaf! out 
of their road, the camels, having pafled five 
or fix days * without drinking, fink under 
their burthen, and die : the men are not long 
before they fubmit to the fame fate, and, 
iometimes, out of a great number, not a 
fingle ’traveller efoupes ; at others, the burn- 
ing winds of the fouth raile vortexes of dud, 
which fufiocate man and bead ; and the next 

* f ' ~- m , 

caravan lees .the ground lire wed with bodies, 
totally parched up. This horrid fight, thefe 
dreadful dangers, do not terrify the Abyfii- 
nians, who, from the earlied ages, have 
brought gold dud, rhufk, and elephants teeth 
intfc Egypt. So great is the 'power of habit 
over man ! 

I have the honor ttrbey 6ocs 
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LETTER VIII. 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE INCREASE OF 
THE NILE. 


Remarks on the Nile , its Jburces , and the phe- 
nomena attending its overflowing. At what 
time the mound is opened at the head of the 
canal that leads to Grand Cairo . The fefti- 

vals and rejoicings. NoSlurnal excurflons , on 
the waters which fill the great fquares of the 
capital ; and the pleafurcs they afford. What 
means niight be employed to enj'ure a regular 
inundation over Egypt , and never-failing 
plenty. 


To M. L. M. 

Grand Cairo. 

Th E .Nile, Sir, is the moil famous river 
on earth. Travellers, of all ages, have 
deicribed the fecundity of its waters, with 
enthufiafm. Its feven mouths are celebrated 
by the Poets, and hiilory is filled with the 
miracles its inundations produce. To the 
ancient people who, on its banks, nurtured 
and brought the infant arts to perfection, it 
3 owes 
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owes . this celebrity : opprefled, as it Were/ 
by its bounties, they appointed feftivals in 
its honour, and created altars as to a god ; 
or, at leaft, as to the fir lb of God’s gifts. 
Had this river fed only Turks and Arabs, 
its name, like fo many others, would have 
been known but in maps j its glory was 
united to that of a famous nation', and all 
the ends of the earth came to admire the 
works railed to contain it, and the immor- 
tal monuments eredtcd on its borders. 

Except the Egyptians, the ancients were 
all ignorant of its origin. A Portuguele Je- 
fiait, in the laft century, pretended he had 
made the difcovery. His words are theft : 
“ In the province Sahala, weft of the king- 
“ dom of Goyam , called by the inhabitants 
“ Agousy are the lources of the Nile. It 
“ firft flows from two deep fprings, which 
** both lie high ; the earth furrounding 
“ them .is boggy, and trembles under the 
“ ftep. The water fpouts from the moun- 
“ tain with a noife like the explofion of a 
cannon. After proceeding fome diftance 
“ through the valley, it receives a fecond 
** rivulet, coming from the eaft, and theft, 
** united, direct their courfe north. Two 

other 
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** other torrents difcharge themselves into 
*' them, and form a Stream which joins the. 
“ river Yeman ; after long circuits, eall and 
** weft, thefe fall into a great lake ; then, 
“ leaving the lake, they form the river Nile, 
“ which takes its hafty courfe toward the 
“ Mediterranean.” 

Be this as it may, thefe waters would not 
be.fulficient for the general inundation which 
covers the earth for a fpace of four hundred 
leagues, for it extends to Ethiopia ; but, 
during the months, March, April, May, • 
and June, the north winds drive the clouds 
toward the high mountains, beyond the 
Equator. Stopped by this barrier, clouds 
on clouds accumulate, till they defcend in 
rain, which falls in torrents, and fills the 
vallies. The union of an innumerable multi- 
tude of rivulets forms the Nile, and produces 
the inundation. From the unanimous tefli- 
mony of the Abyffinians, who bring gold dull 
to Grand Cairo, this river, taking it rife in 
Ethiopia, divides into two branches, one of 
which, known by the name of AlTerac, or 
the blue river, joins the Niger, and, tra- 
veling Africa from eafl to well, falls into 

Vol. II. II the 
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fhe Atlantic Ocean : the other, running 
jiorth, between two chains of mountains, 
and meeting with the rocks of granite 
which impede its courfe, forms fix cata- 
racts, much more terrible than that of Sy- 
ene, and thefe frightful waterfalls abfb- 
lutely impede its navigation 5 but, arrived at 
the firft city in Egypt, it falls eleven feet, 
into the gulph itfelf has dug, and the perils 
of which the watermen dare face. De- 
fending through this fine country, it fills 
the canals and lakes, overflows the lands, 
depofits a fruitful flime, and difcharges it- 
felf, as formerly, through feven mouths, 
into the Mediterranean. 

The Nile’s increafe begins early in June, 
but isfnot much perceived till the fummer 
folftice j when the waters become troubled, 
of a reddifh tinCture, and are thought un- 
wholfome. They muft be purified before 
drank 3 which is done by mixing bitter al- 
monds, pounded to duft, in a jar full of 
water, and kept turning, with the arm, for 
fome minutes : it is then left to fettle, and, 
in five or fix hours, the heterogenous parti- 
cles fubfide to the bottom of the veflel, and 

the 
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the water becomes limpid and excellent ( l). 
The Egyp tains attribute this fermentation of 
the Nile to the dew, which then falls in 
abundance. Many hiilorians have ferioufly 
affirmed it contributed to the inundation. 
It is much more natural to think the river, 
oversowing in Abyflinia and Ethiopia, brings 
down a great quantity of land, and millions 
of the eggs of inledts, which, hatching a- 
bout the time of the folflice, produce the 
fermentation of the waters, and that reddiih 
tincture which renders them unhealthy. 

The Nile continues increafing till near the 
end of Auguft, and, often, even, in Sep- 
tember. The Nilometer at Elephantina for- 
merly denoted to what degree the inunda- 
tion would rife. The experience of ages 
had afforded marks known to thole whole 
trull it was to watch. The governors of 
the provinces were inllantly informed, and 
the necefiury labours for the good of agri- 
culture were regulated accordingly. When 

(/) I have made the fame experiment, which I had feeu 
practifed in Egypt, on the waters of the Seine, wiien they 
were troubled, and yellow, and found the fame confe- 
quences 5 but it is nec diary the veueJ fhould be large to 
have the proper effect. 
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the Arabs conquered Egypt, the Nilometef 
was at the fmall town of Halouan, facing 
Memphis. Amrou deftroyed that ftately 
capital, and. built the city of Foflat, where 
the governors of the Caliphs fixed their re- 
fidence. Some ages after, the Mekias, or 
Nilometer, was built at one extremity of the', 
iiland of Raouda, and the column to mea- 
fure the waters was eredted in the centre of 
a low chamber, the walls of which are ex- 
ceedingly folid, and the bottom on a level 
with the bed of the Nile. The Mekias has 
never fince been changed, and officers are 
now appointed to examine the progrefs of 
the inundation, which is daily proclaimed 
in the flreets of Cairo, by the public criers, 
to whom the people, interefted in the event, 
give fome flight reward, and it becomes the 
news of the day. As Egypt pays no tribute, 
to the Grand Seignor if the waters do not 
rife to fixteen cubits, the Egyptians often 
difguife the truth, and do not proclaim they 
have rifen to that height till they have fur- 
pafleu it. 

The day of this proclamation is a day of 
rejoicing, and a l'olemn feaffc among the 
Egyptians. The Pacha and his whole court 

defeend 
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dcfcend from the caltle, and go In pomp to 
Foftat, where the canal begins that runs 
through Grand Cairo. He places himfelf 
under a magnificent pavillion, eredted there. 
The Beys, with their muficians playing be- 
fore them, and their Mamluks following, 
are his attendants. The chief priefts ride 
horfes richly caparifoned, and all the inha- 
bitants, on horfeback, on foot, and in boats, 
haften to be prefent at this ceremony. More 
thaji three hundred thoufand people affem- 
ble on land and water. The boats, moll of 
them painted, and artfully carved, have ca- 
nopies, and llreamers of various colours. 
Thole of the women are known by their ele- 
gance, richnefs, the gilt columns that fup- 
port the canopy, and, particularly, by the 
blinds let down before the windows. The 
people all remain lilent till the moment the 
Pacha gives the lignal, and then, inflantly, 
fhouts of joy rend the air ; the trumpets 
found their flourilhes, and the kettle drums 
and other inftruments reverberate from all 
parts. Certain men throw down the ftatue 
of clay, which was placed on the mound, 
which llatue is called the betrothed, 
and is the remains of an ancient rite among 

H 3 the 
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the Egyptians, who consecrated a virgin to 
the Nile, and whom, in times of dearth, 
they fometimes threw into the waters. The 
mound is prefently deilroyed, and the wa- 
ters, no longer meeting an obstacle, flow 
toward Grand Cairo. The Pacha throws 
gold and iilver coins into the ftream, which 
good Swimmers immediately dive for, and 
bring up. This aCtion may be regarded as a 
kind of homage paid to the Nile, the Source 
of the wealth of Egypt. The inhabitants 
appear intoxicated with joy; they congratu- 
late and pay compliments to each other all 
day ; and Songs of thankfgiving are every 
where heard. A number of female dancers 
afiemble on the banks of the Kba/ig , and 
regale the Spectators with their lafcivious 
dances. All is mirth and good chear, and 
the very poor themfelves feaft. This uni- 
versal rejoicing is not Surp riling : the fate of 
the country depends on the inundation, and, 
when it arrives, all behold the hopes of har- 
velt, the picture of plenty, and anticipate 
the promiSed good. 

The evenings prelent a Spectacle ftill more 
agreeable. All the great Squares of the city 
are floated, and the families aflemble in boats 

adorned 
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adorned with tapeftry, rich cushions, and 
every convenience luxurious eafe can wilh. 
The ftreets, mofques, and minarets, are il- 
luminated : they row from fquare to fquare, 
taking with them fruits and *refre£hment$. 
The moft numerous aflembly is ufually at 
Lefbekia, which is the large ft fquare in the 
city, and near half a league in circumfe- 
rence i it forms an immenie bafon furrcund- 
ed by the palaces of the Beys, which are 
embellilhed with various coloured lights. 
Many thoufiinds of boats, to the mafts of 
which lamps are fulpended, produce an ever- 
varying illumination. The clear and ftarry 
heavens, which, there, are leldom obfcured 
by mifts, and the profufion of artificial lights 
on the waters, give all the brilliancy of day 
to the fweet refreshing cooinefs of night. 
Imagine, Sir, the pleafure with which the 
people, who have been fcorched twelve 
hours by a fun fo ardent, come and breath 
the cool air of thefe lakes : feldom are the 
charms .of this nodturnal fcene difturbed by 
impetuous winds ; they fall at fun-let, and 
gentler airs agitate the atmofphere. I own 
the caprice of Oriental manners is a tax on 
the European. Men alTociate only with 

H 4 men. 
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men, and women with women ; the charm 
of whole fociety is here procured with diffi- 
culty. The difguife neceflary, and the at- 
tendant dangers, warn the reafon, and com- 
pel prudence. The lamps are obliged to be al- 
ways kept lighted j this is a precaution necef- 
fary for the public fafety, which the Oualli, 
who goes from place to place, takes care to 
fee punctually obferved. If this officer, who 
fuperintends the police, finds a boat without 
light, he is juftified in beheading all the per- 
fons on board ; and, unlefs a fuitable pre- 
Jfent reftrains the arm of the executioners 
who accompany him, he inflantly, and ri- 
gouroufly, executes his right. 

When the Ramazan happens during the 
inundation, this month, fo dreadful to the 
poor, is a time of continual banquetting 
among the rich, who pafs their nights feafl- 
ing on the waters. During the day they 
fleep in a vafl hall, where pure air circulates 
near a marble bafon; where a fountain of 
limpid water plays, and the brinks of which 
are furrounded by the Arabian jafmine and odo- 
riferous flowers. The falubrity of this apart- 
ment is maintained by a north window always 
open, near the fummit of the dome : thus, 

while 
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while the hufbandmen broil in the fields, 
bedewing the earth with the fweat of their 
brow, the rich pafs their time in voluptuous 
llumbers, amidii cooling airs, and the balfa- 
mic exhalations of plants. The utmoft ambi- 
tion of a Turk, who is net in place, is to live 
agreeably, and wholly free from cares ; but 
the Beys, on the contrary, preyed upon by 
fear, placed at the head of a republic impo- 
verilhed by their devaluations, dazzle for a 
moment, then difappear, cut off by the 
fword of their colleagues, or the poilon of 
their Haves. 

Egypt has for numerous ages, been inun- 
dated, which has prodigioufly railed the foil ; 
this fatSt is attefted by obelifks, buried fif- 
teen or twenty feet, and porticos that have 
half difappeared, Their ancient cities, built 
on artificial mounts, and the mounds they 
raifed, fhewed the Egyptians dreaded the 
high inundations. At preient the land is fo 
much higher that the waters feldom rife fo 
as to injure agriculture. When they are 
urder fixteen cubits a famine is threatened, 
and the years of abundance are thole of be- 
tween eighteen and two-and- twenty cubits. 
When the waters exceed this, they lay too 

lonz 
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long on the ground, and prevent its being 
fown ; which, however, feldom happens. 
On the contrary, inundations below the 
medium often leave the high lands fruitlefs. 
Were the canals opened, the mounds repair- 
ed, and the great reiervoirs filled, they might 
water a much larger extent of country, and 
procure harvefts infinitely more abundant. 

It would be poflible to enfure a regular in- 
undation to Egypt, and a never-failing fer- 
tility; but. this muff be by conquering Ethi- 
opia, or forming a treaty with its inhabi- 
tants, by which they might be permitted to 
confine the waters of the Nile, where they 
difperfe themfelves' over the lands that lie to 
the weft. 

“ In the year 1106, when Elmeftanfbr 
“ was Sultan of Egypt, the inundation to- 
** tallv failed. The Sultan fent Michael, 
** patriarch of the Jacobines, with magnifi- 
* e cent prefen ts, to the Emperor of Ethio- 
“ pia, who came to meet, received him 
** favourably, and demanded the fubjedt of 
“ his embafly. Michael replied, that the 
“ waters of the Nile having failed, had 
** made the Egyptians dread all the horrors 
4 ‘ of famine, and thrown them into the ut- 

** raolt 
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“ moil confternation : he added remon- 
<e Pcrances which induced the Emperor to 
*• fuffer a dam to be opened that had turned 
** the river, which, taking its ufual courfe, 
“ role three cubits in one day. * Michael, on 
** his return, received great honors (m)” 

This (hews the poilibility of turning the 
courfe of the Nile, and proves a mound, 
railed to (lop up the great channel which 
communicates with the Niger, would caule 
a prodigious incrcale of water. Were a 
powerful and intelligent people in polieliion 
of Egypt, fuch wonderful changes would be 
eafily made, and it would become the weal- 
thied country in the world. The Egyptians 
have a certain (ign of inundation, and the 
height to which it will rile. When the 
north wind, during the months I have be- 
fore mentioned, repelled by impetuous winds 
from the foutli, is driven back, the ailem- 
blage of clouds is lefs than ufual in Upper 
Abyffinia, and the incrcafe is very fmall 
mounds then would be of the greateft utility ; 
but, on the contrary, when the north wind 

( vl ) F.Imacin, hi ivory of the Arabs. This happened 
under Aboulca&m, the twontv-feventh of the A.bafiide 
Caliphs, and the forty -eighth from Mahomet. 

is 
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is predominant, and repels the tempeftuous 
fouth towards the equator, it brings heavy 
clouds, and there is a certainty of a favourable 
inundation : in this cale it would be necefiary 
to open the dams of Ethiopia, and give the 
luperabundant waters their ufual vent. By 
means of this augmentation, alfo, there 
might be a canal between Cophtos and Cof- 
feir, which would be ranked among the moll 
famous, and the moll ul'eful, works of E- 
gypt. Thefe, Sir, are ideas thrown into 
the expanfe of pofiibility ; they perhaps 
may hereafter be realized. Various powers 
look with watchful eyes on this fine king- 
dom, governed by barbadians incapable of 
defending it j the firil nation, therefore, that 
attacks will conquer it, and then there can 
be little doubt but its face will be changed. 


I have the honour to be, &c« 


L E T T E R 
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LETTER IX. 

• ^ 

OF THE GOVERNMENT OF EGYPT. 

'The government of Egypt, fince its conquefl by 
the Arabs , and the various revolutions it has 
undergone. Articles of the treaty granted 
by Sultan Selim, to the CircaJJian Mamluks .• 
'The limited power of the Pachas, and the 
preponderance of that cf the Beys j parti- 
cularly in the dignity of Sheik Elbalad and 
Emir Hadgi. The manner in which the 
Ottoman governors are received, and the dif- 
grace with which they are fent back. Gb- 
J'ervaii.ns on tie decline of the Ottoman 
authority in Egypt. 

To M. I.. \L 

Grand Cairo. 

I Promised to fend you particulars concern- 
ing the government of Egypt, lo little known 
in France, and hope the ubiervations of le- 
vcrul years will enable me to fuliil this pro- 
mile. It Will hrft, however, be necelfary to 
begin by an inrrodndtcry account, which will 
throw light oil what 1 have to ofier. 

From 
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From the middle of the fbventh century 
to 1250, the Arabs were in pofTellion of 
Egypt, which then was a part of the vaft 
empire of the Caliphs. Vizirs governed it 
in their name, and, poflefl'ed of unbounded 
power, exerciicd fuprcme authority. They 
had the right of life and death, and, render- 
ing an account to the Caliphs, only, of their 
conduit, governed die country according to 
their caprice. However great their tyranny, 
the cries of the op prefled people never could 
reach the throne ; the Vizirs took care to 
gain thofe who furrounded it by rich pre- 
fcnts. The government being thus defpotic, 
national happinefs, or mifery, depended on 
the virtues, or vices, of one man. Many 
of theie Vizirs iwayed an iron feeptre ; feme 
few made commerce, agriculture, and the 
arts flouritti. Others, among whom was the 
famous Ebn Toulon, rebelled, and proclaimed 
thcmielves kings ; but the crown feldom 
defeended to their children. After the death 
of the rebel, the province returned to the 
dominion cf its former matters. 

In the year 982, Moaz, fovereign of the 
weftern part of Africa, and defeendant of the 
fatimite Caliphs, who had founded a king- 
dom 
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dom there two centuries before, lent his 
generals to conquer Egypt, which having 
performed, he made it the feat of Empire. 
His offspring reigned till 11S9, when Salah 
Eddin eftablilhed the riynuily of the Ayoubites 
there. This warlike prince, the terror of 
the cruiedcrs, whom he had ahnof driven 
out of Palcffine. v s overthrown by Richard 
Cceur de Lion, 1. 1. the walls of St. John 
d' Acre ; and the name of the English mo- 
narch became terrible throughout the eaft. 


The government of Salah Eddin, and his fuc- 
ccffors, was monarchical, under whom Egypt 
became flcurilhing. The remains of the 
academies they founded, and to which by 
their rich benefactions they drew the learned 
men of the cult, are ltill to be leen at Grand 
Cairo. In the year 1250, immediately after 
the defeat of Louis IX. the Baharite Mam- 
luks,^ n) T urks by defeent, maffacred Touran 
Shah, the lull prince of the Ayoubites, and 
the fon of Nejem Eddin, their benefactor ; 
with whom ended the reign of the Arabian 


(x) Mamluk fignifies acquired, pofL»£cd. They called 
themielves or ma raid me, becaufe Nejem eddin, 

who inlliiuted them, bi ll owed the government of caftles 
iicui the lea, and in the iiiaud of 1 -i.aouda, 0:1 them. 


princes 
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princes over Egypt, and fince which they 
have ever been governed by foreigners. 

The Baharite Mamluks changed its form 
of government, and made it republican. 
Their principal men elected a chief, to whom, 
they confided great authority. He had a 
right to make war or peace, firft advifing 
with his council, the members of which they 
themfelves were. He could appoint minifters, 
ambafladors, governors, and generals ; pro- 
vided he chofe them from among the Mam- 
luks. The necelTity he was under of gaining 
the votes of thole chiefs limited his power ; 
and his politics confided in procuring their 
favour, making fure of the mod powerful, 
and in immediately crulhing the conspiracies 
that were formed again ft him ; for each of 
the powerful Mamluks, of this A ri dot: racy, 
would neceffarily endeavour to depole the 
poflkffor, and feat himfelf on the throne. 
Though the people had no part in the go- 
vernment, yet had the Prince caul’e to fear 
their diicon tent : an ambitious rival, aided 
by them, might deprive him of his crown. 
Thus we lee the chief of this republic was 
furrounded by dangers ; the duration of his 
empire depended oi> his perfonal qualities, 

and 
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and he could not tranfmit his power to his 
children. Hence, during the hundred and 
thirty-fix years the Baharite Mamluks go- 
verned Egypt, they had twenty-feven kings ; 
a proof their reigns were fliort and tempef- 
tuous. 

About the middle of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, the Circadian Mamluks dethroned the 
Baharites, but preferved their form of govern- 
ment, and continued in pofiefiion of Egypt 
till the conqueft of it by Sultan Selim, in 
1517. It is necefiary to give clear and pre- 
cife ideas of the Mamluks before we fpeak of 
the changes Selim made in the conftitution. 
The appellation Mamluk is bellowed on 
children who, carried off by merchants, or 
banditti, from Georgia, Circaflia, Natolia, 
and the various provinces of the Ottoman 
Empire, are afterwards fold in Confirantinople 
and Grand Cairo. The Grandees of Egypt, 
who had a fitnilar origin, bring them up in 
their houfes, and defline them to fucceed to 
their dignities ; and this cuflom is, perhaps, 
more ancient than the time of Jofeph, who, 
fold thus to Potiphar ( 0 ), High-priefl: of 


(<? ) This Egyptian name comes from Pottpbra /, pried 
of the fun. 


Voi. . II. 


Heliopolis, 


I 
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Heliopolis* became overfeer of Egypt. Thele. 
foreigners, at prelent, can alone enjoy the 
title of Bey, and fill the offices of the Hate. 
The law is lo precile that the Ion of a Bey 
cannot be railed to this eminent Ration j he, 
therefore, ufually, embraces the profefiion of 
arms. The divan afiigns him a proper fub- 
fiflence, and names him Ebn El Balad ion of 
the country ( p ) . 

The Mamluks arc moll of them born of 
Chriltian parents, but are forced to embrace 
Mahometanilm, and fuller circumcifion. They 
are taught Turkilh, and Arabic, and, when 
they have learned perfectly to read and write, 
the Koran, alio, which is their code of religion 
and laws. The underllanding of thele clear, 
fimple, and precile laws, enables them to de- 


(/>) From what I have faid you will perceive, Sir, the 
words Mamluk and Abd are very different; the latter 
fignifying Have, and thofc who bear it are deftined to the 
meanefl offices, and never rife to important Nations ; while, 
the former fill the moft diilinguifhcd polls. Hiflorians, 
therefore,' have improperly given the title of Have to the 
Mamluks, and, in the hiftory of the lower empire, called 
them Alammclui. Authors ought not to disfigure the names 
of perfons and things, but fhould endeavour to give them 
th;:ir true {bonification. Hiflory would then be more 
ycilcwt, and give us more diftinet ideas. 


termine 
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termine all cafes, immediately, with equity ; 
and the Mahometan, who is well fludied in 
this book knows, perfectly, his duty to God 
and man : he is then qualified for any office, 
civil, military, or ecclefiaftic. 

The Mamluks are taught, from their 
earlieft infancy, to ride, throw the javelin, 
ufe the fabre, and fire-arms, and are conti- 
nually exercifed in military evolutions, and 
in learning to fupport the heat of the climate, 
'and the thirfi: of the deferts, with fortitude. 
Hence they acquire a Strong constitution, and 
dauntleis courage ; and would become excel- 
lent loldiers, were they inflrudted in European 
tactics. Difciplined by our officers, they 
would not cede, in valour, to any nation 
upon earth; but they fight without order, 
and are abfolutely ignorant of our art of gun- 
nery, which is, now, fo highly improved. 

At fifteen, or eighteen, thefe youths are 
excellent horfcmen, ipeak, and write, Several 
languages, are intimately acquainted with 
the religion and laws of the country, and 
are capable of exercifing the offices they are 
deftined to fill. They rife, and ufually by 
their merit, through the various trufts in the 
ho life of the Beys, till they arrive at the poll 

I 2 of 
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of Cachef (q) 9 when they govern the towns 
which are dependant on their patrons, at 
which time they are permitted to buy Mam- 
luks, who follow their fortune, and become 
their companions and inflruments. Their 
next rife is to the dignity of Bey, which 
gives them a feat among the four and twenty 
members of the Divan, or council, of the 
republic : but, though thus advanced, they 
ceafe not to regard themfelves as the fervants 
of their firfl matter, and preferve a perfect 
fubmiflion to him. Such, Sir, is the origin 
of the Mamluks ; and fuch the career they 
have to run. We will now proceed with 
our narrative. 

Sultan Selim, having conquered Egypt, 
and overthrown the Circattian Mamluks, who 
could not withttand the numerous armies 
and bloody battles of the Turkifh Emperor, 
caufed their king, Thomam Bey, to be 
hanged at one of the gates of Cairo. This 
barbarous action difgufted them fo much 
that they only waited the departure of the 
Turks again to take to their arms. The 

(?) The C i chefs are the lieutenant? of the Beyr, and 
command the towns which are In the government of their 
patrons. 

intoxication 
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intoxication of fuccefs once diffipated, Selim 
perceiyed his error ; and, that he might 
profit by this important con qu eft, endeavoured 
to gain the good-will of the iVlamluks ; in 
order to which he made very little change in 
their form of government, and granted them 
very peculiar privileges, fpecified in a treaty, 
the principal articles of which are as follow. 

Though, with Almighty aid, our invin- 
cible arms have conquered the kingdom of 
Egypt, yet we, from our benevolence, grant 
the four and twenty Sangiaks (r ) 9 of this 
country, a republican government, on the 
following conditions. 

I. The republic of Egypt fhall acknow- 
ledge our fovereignty, and that of our fuc- 
ceflors ; and, as a mark of obedience, fhall 
honor, as our reprefentative, the governor 
whom we fhall pleafe to fend, and who fhall 
refide in the caftle of Grand Cairo. During 
his adminiftration, he fhall undertake no- 
thing contrary to our will, or the interefts 
of the republic ; but dial! advife with the 
Beys concerning the good of the ftate ; and, 
fhould he become diiagreeable to them, or 

(r) Sangiaks has the fame meaning as Beys. 

I 3 attempt 
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attempt to infringe their privileges, we au- 
thorife them to fufpend him, and lay their 
complaints before our fublime Porte, that 
they may be delivered from his oppreffion. 

II. In time of war, the republic lhall be 
obliged to furnilh us and our fuccefiors with 
twelve thouiand men, commanded by San- 
giaks, and maintain them till the conclufion 

III. Each year the republic fhall raife 
five hundred and iixty thouiand Adani ( s)> 
and fend them, under the efcort of a Bey, 
to our fublime Porte, who lhall receive, 
from our Defterdar, (Treafurer) a legal ac- 
quittance, tq which qur feal, and that of 
our Vizir, lhall be affixed, 

IV. The republic lhall raife the like 
Khaiha (fum) of five hundred and fixty 
thouiand Allani for the fupport of Medina, 
and the caaba, or temple of Mecca, which 
lhall be annually lent, under the elcort of 

(i) This fum has been inercafea to eight hundred 
thouiand Aflani j but the Beys pretend they are ohliged 
to be at cxceiiive expences, in repairing canals and for- 
trefies, and do not fend the half to Conftantinoplc. Aflanj 
is a filver coin, worth about half a crown, 

thq 
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the Sheik El Balad (tj 9 or the Emir Hadge, 
which they fhall deliver to the Scherif, the 
fucceffor of t our prophet, for the fervice of 
the houfe of God, and to be diltributed 
among the perfons who refide* there, that 
their prayers may be obtained for us, and 
the faithful who believe in the Koran, (u). 

V. The republic fhall only maintain, in 
time of peace, fourteen thoufand foldiers, or 
janilfaries, but fhall have permiffion to aug- 
ment that army, during war, that its enemies, 
and ours, may be oppofed. 

VI. The republic fhall alfo dedud:, from 
the productions of the country, a million of 
couifes (xj of grain, fix hundred thoufand 
of wheat, and four hundred thoufand of 
barley, to be laid up in our granaries. 

VII. Thefe articles obferved, the republic 
fhall enjoy abfolute power over the inhabi- 
tants of Egypt; but, in religious matters, 

(?) Sheik El Balad, the Elder of the country, is the title 
of the Bey who is at the head of the republic. Emir Hadge 
fignifies Prince of the caravan, and is the fecond dignity 
in the republic. 

( «) This fmn is not railed in money, but corn, and the 
productions ’of Egypt. 

( *) An oval panie-r, made of date-tree leaves, containing 
about a hundred and feventy pounds weight. 

I 4 fhall 
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{hall advife with the Mollah, or High priefl, 
who fhall be fubjedfc to our authority, or 
that of our fuccefTors. 

VIII. The republic {hall enjoy, as hereto- 
fore, the right of coining, and {lamping the 
name Mafr (y ) ; but (hall add thereto our 
name, or that of our fuccefTors, and the 
governor we fend {hall infpedt the coinage, 
that the legend may not be altered. 

IX. The Beys fhall eledt among themfelves 
a Sheik El Balad ; who, when confirmed by 
our governor, fhall be their head, and ac- 
knowledged by our officers as chief of the 
republic. If it fhall fo happen that our 
governors fhall become guilty of oppreffion, 
and exceed the limits of his power, the Sheik 
El Balad fhall have a right to lay the com- 
plaints of the public before our fiiblime Porte. 
Should foreign enemies diflurb the peace of 
the republic, we promile, for us and our 
fuccefTors, to protect it, with all our powers, 
without having a right to exadt any indem- 
nity for the expence incurred in its aid. 

(?) Mafr is the name the Arabs give to Egypt in 
general, and Grand Cairo in particular, pretending- that 
this country was peopled by Milraim, grandion of Noah. 


Done 
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Done and figned, by our clemency, in 
favour of the republic of Egypt, in the year 
^87, of the Hegira, (A. D. 1517.) 

From this treaty you will learn. Sir, the 
laft change of Egyptian government partook 
of Monarchy and Ariftocracy. The firft in 
the perfon of a Pacha, the lecond in thole 
of the Beys, who, effentially, compofe the 
republic. The Pacha, properly fpeaking, is 
a phantom, difpelled by their breath. The 
Sangiaks, at the head of provinces and 
armies, in reality, enjoy all the power ; to 
their mercy are the people abandoned, in 
whole favour the treaty contains not one 
word. May we not lay a merchant lold 
three or four millions of Haves, to four and 
twenty foreigners, for five hundred and fixty 
thoufand allani ? Abfolute power is configned 
over to them. They are permitted to levy 
arbitrary tributes, and exercife, without re- 
ftraint, every Ipecies of tyranny. Thus do 
delpots barter nations I Thus do they fubmit 
to fuch fhame, and think not of reclaiming 
the facred rights they have received front 
nature ! Selim, in the vail extent of his 
dominions, law but a vile herd of Haves, 
whom he might dilpole of at his pleafure. 

The 
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The Beys perfectly feel the power they poflefs, 
which they dreadfully abufe. The Pacha 
remains no longer than while he is fubfervient 
to their defigns ; Should he dare fpeak in de- 
fence of his mailer’s interests, or thole of the 
Egyptians, he becomes a Hate criminal : the 
Divan aflembles, and he is expelled. The 
following is the manner in which they re- 
ceive, and ejedt, thole reprefentatives of the 
Grand Seignior. 

When a new Pacha lands, at Alexandria, 
he gives notice of his arrival to the council 
of the republic, and the Sheik El Balad fends 
the Beys cf moll addrefs to compliment him, 
bring him prelents, and profefs great Hib- 
miffion. While they attend on him they 
artfully found his inclinations, lludy his 
charadle”, and endeavour to learn, from his 
own mouth, or that of his officers, what are 
the orders he brings. Should they find them 
inimical to their own purpofes, they expedite 
a courier to the Sheik El Balad, who afiembles 
the Divan, and the Pacha is forbidden to 
proceed farther. They then write to the 
Grand Signor that the new governor comes 
with hollile intentions, and fuch as will ex- 
cite rebellion among his faithful fubjedts, and 

re^uell 
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requeft his recall, which is fure to be com- 
plied with. When the chiefs of the republic 
believe they have nothing to fear from the 
Pacha, they invite him to Grand Cairo j the 
deputies place him in a fumptuous galley, 
and cfcort him ail the way. The attendant 
boats are all elegantly tilted, and ieveral 
filled with muficians. He advances, flowly, 
at the head of tne fleet, no vefiel being fuf- 
fered to pafs that of the Pacha. Thole who 
arq, unfortunately, making a voyage up the 
Nile, arc obliged to follow in his fuite. He 
frogs at Hellai ( z, J, and the Sheik El Balad 
either comes himlelf to receive him, or de- 
putes ieveral Sangiaks. The heads of the 
republic again congratulate him on his land- 
ing ; the Aga of the Janiflaries prefcnts him 
the keys of the cattle, prays him to make it 
his relidence, and he is conducted, in pomp, 
through the city. 1 have feen, and can 
therefore defcribe, the entrance of a Pacha. 

The various corps of infantry* with their 
noify mufick, march firtt, in two files, their 
colours waving ; the cavalry follows. A- 
bout five or fix thoufand horfemen advance 
in good order, their cloathing made of very 

(zj A fmall village, half a league below Boulac. 

bright 
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bright fluffs, while their floating robes, e- 
normous muflachoes, and long lances, of 
fhining fleel, give them a majeflic and war- 
like air. Then come the Beys, magnifi- 
cently cloathed, and attended by their Mam- 
luks, mounted on Arabian horfes, high met- 
tled, and adorned with houflngs, embroidered 
in gold and filver ; the bridles of thole of 
the chiefs are bedecked with fine pearls and 
precious ftones, and their faddles with glit- 
tering gold. The various retinues, for each 
Bey had his own, were exceedingly elegant $ 
the beauty of the youth, the richnefs of their 
habits, and their excellent horfemanfhip, all 
together formed a very agreeable fight. The 
Pacha doled the march, advancing gravely, 
preceded by two hundred horfemen, a band of 
mufic, and four led horfes, flowly guided by 
ilaves on foot, covered with houfings, molt 
richly embroidered in gold and pearl, that 
trailed on the ground. The Pacha, mounted 
on a beauteous barb, wore a duller of large 
diamonds in his turban, which darted back 
the fun’s rays. This proceflion gave me an 
idea of the oriental pomp and magnificence 
of the ancient monarchs of Afia, when they 
fhewed themfelves in public. It began 
about eight, and lafled till noon. On 
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On the morrow, the Pacha afiembled the 
Divan, and invited the Beys to be prefent : 
he fat on a raifed feat with a barred window, 
like the Grand Seignor. His Kiaya, or 
Lieutenant, read the orders of the Porte, 
and the Sangiaks, profoundly bowing, pro- 
mifed obedience in all things which ihould 
not infringe their rights. This ended, a col- 
lation was ferved ; and, when the afiembly 
role, the Pacha presented the Sheik El Balad 
wijh a rich furred robe, and a horfe magni- 
ficently harnafifed ; alfo caftans to the other 
Beys. Such, Sir, is the inftallation of a 
Pacha. 

His office is a kind of banifhment: he 
cannot leave his palace without the permif- 
fion of the Sheik El Balad, but is a flate pri- 
foner, who, in the midfl: of fplendor, can- 
not avoid feeling the weight of his chains. 
His revenue amounts to near a hundred and 
twenty- five thoufand pounds flerlir.g, and is 
raifed from the duties paid at Suez, on the 
merchandize of the Red Sea. The ambition 
of the Beys prefen ts him with a fruitful 
lource of wealth; when, poiTeffing political 
cunning, and a knowledge of his own means, 
he has the art to fow dlllention among the 

chiefs 
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chiefs and form parties. Each will then 
endeavour to obtain, his intereil, and wealth 
pours in upon him. The Sangiaks named 
by the Divan alio purchafe a confirmation of 
their dignity of the Pacha, and the inheri- 
tance of thofe who die without iffue increafes 
his treafury. Thus may the Grand Scignor’s 
representative maintain himfelf in office, and 
become immeniely rich, provided he pro- 
ceeds with the utmofl circumfpedtion ; for, 
the ground on which he flands is fo flipperv, 
the leaft wrong flep occalions his fall $ and 
unforefeen circumftances will often counter- 
act his utmofl: policy. Should fome young 
audacious Sangiak, by his crimes or cou- 
rage, vanquifh the party favoured by the 
Pacha, and arrive at the dignity of Sheik El 
Balad, he aflembles the council, and the go- 
vernor is ignominioufly expelled. His order to 
depart is entrufted to an officer, cloathed in 
black, who, carrying it in his bofom, ad- 
vances into the audience-chamber, and ta- 
king up a cornet of the carpet which co- 
vers the fbfa, bows profoundly, and fays, 
InJ’el Pacbpi Pacha come down ; which 
having faid he departs. The Governor is 
immediately obliged to pack up and retire, 

in 
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in the fpace of four-and-twenty hours, to 
Boulac ; where he waits for orders from 
Conftantinople. His perfon is generally 
fafe ; but, fhould the prevailing Beys have 
complaints againft him, they make him ren- 
der a ievere account of his adminiflration, 
and the prefents he has received ; after which 
they divide the fpoil. The council of the 
republic elects a Caimakan, during the in- 
terregnum, to fupply his place, till the arri- 
val of the new Pacha. I have been feveral 
times a witnefs of events like this, during 
my abode in Egypt. I hope what I have 
faid will give you ibnie knowledge of the go- 
vernment of the country. The hiftory of 
Ali Eev, and fome others of his fuccelTors, 

ml 

a fketch of which I fhall fend vou in the 
following letters, will fhew you theie obje<5h‘ 
in adtion, and lupply you with the means 
of drawing your own conclufions. 


I have the honour to be. & c. 


.i, t T T E k 
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LETTER- X. 

HISTORY ©F ALI BEY. 

Birth of Ali Bey ; is carried off; changes his 
religion , when fold to a Bey of Grand 
Cairo : promoted to various offices in the 
fate. He conducts the caravan: defeats 
the Arabs: is made a Bey , and takes his 
feat in the Divan: his patron affajjinated 
by the contrary fiction : arrives at the dig- 
nity of Sheik El Balady and revenges his pa- 
tron's death : league formed againft him : ef capes 
to .jerufalem and St. John d’ Acre , where 
he 7. welcomed by Sheik Daher : is recalled, 
but ike hatred of his enemies again compels 
him iofave himfelf by fight : v if its Arabia: 
retires to St. John d' Acre, where Sheik 
Daher gives him every procf ef fricndfteip : 
returns to Cairo : facrijices his rivals to "c- 
venge, and governs wifely. 'Treachery of 
fame Beys and the grand Porte : executes 
the officers fent to demand his head, and 
combines with the Ruffians to take vengeance 
on the injufice of the Ottomans. Repels the 
4 wandering 
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Wandering Arabs: protests commerce , and 
conquers Arabia and Syria by his generals y 
„ Betrayed by his fon-in-law, Mohamet Abou 
Dahab , and is obliged, a third time , to feme 
himfelf in Syria * Seizes on feveral towns : 
enters Egypt with an army : overthrows 
forces much fuperior to his own , and is van - 
quijhed by the perjidy of his infantry , which 
goes over to Abou Dahab . Deaths of Ali 9 
Mahomet y and Sheik Dahcr $ the latter 
bafely ajj'ajjinatedy by order of the Porte* 

To M. L. M. 

Grand Cairo. 

Ali BE Y, born in Natolia, in 1728, was 
chriftened Toufeph (Jofeph). His father, 
Daoud ( a) , a Greek prieft> of one of the 
moft diltinguifhed families in the country, 
intended him as the fucceflor of his dignities, 
and negledfced nothing to perfect his educa- 
tion. Fate, however, otherwife ordained. 
Jofeph, at thirteen, born away by the ardor 
of youth, hunted with fome young men in 
a neighbouring foreft, who, being attacked 
by banditti, were carried off in fpite of their 
cries and refinance. He was brought to 


Vol. II. 


(a) i. e. David. 

K. 


Grand 
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Grand Cairo, fold to Ibrahim Kiaya (b), 
lieutenant of the Janiflaries, who had hint 
eircumciied* put him on a Mamluk habit* 
and called him Ali, a name he has fince 
been known by. He appointed mailers to 
teach him horfemanfhip, Turkiih, and Ara- 
bic. Obliged to obey, Jofeph, in his hearty 
lamented the lofs of his parents, and the 
change of his religion. The kind treatment 
of his patron, the offices he was appointed 
to, which flattered his felf-love, and, efpe- 
cially, the example of his companions, in- 
fenfibly reconciled him to his new flate. He 
was foon diilinguifhed by his underflanding ; 
and, in a few years, was perfedl mafler of 
the languages he had been taught, excelled 
in bodily exvrciie, and none of the Mam- 
luks managed a horfe with more addrefs, 
threw the javelin more forcibly, or handled 
the fabre and fire-arms with greater dexteri- 
ty. His engaging manners, and application 
to ftudy, endeared him to Ibrahim, who* 
delighted with his talents, railed him rapidly 
through the various offices of his houlhold, 

(&) The Kiaya, and the Aga of the Taniftarics, that is 
to lay, their Lieutenant, and their Colonel, are Beys j and, 
ufually, very powerful. 

fo 
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fo that he prefently was made Seliftar-Aga, 
(fword- bearer) and Khaznadar (treafurer ) ; 
^nd the manner in which he executed theie 
^offices placed him ftill higher in the favor 
of his patron, who created him Cachef at 
two-and- twenty . 

Become a governor of cities, he fbon de- 
mon ftra ted his natural love of juftice, and 
his difcernment in his choice of Mamluks, 
whom he endeavoured to infpire with his 
own genius. From this time he filently 
laid the foundation of his future grandeur; 
rot only had he gained the affection of Ibra- 
him, but infinuated himfelf into the favour 
of the Pacha, judging this might be fubfer- 
vient to his ambitious defigns. Rahiph,' the 
Pacha, was a man of merit ; and, diftin- 
guilhing an upright and elevated mind in the 
young Cachef, granted him his friendship, 
and became his declared protestor : had not 
an unforefeen cataftrophe deranged his pro- 
jects, he would fbon have promoted him to 
the dignity of bey. Rahiph, endowed with 
that happy kind of character which irre- 
fifhbly charms, had gained the confidence 
of the Beys. Far from imitating his prede- 
ceffors, who founded their authority on dif- 

K z fenfion. 
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feniion, he ufed every effort to maintain 
peace and union; and, for the firft time, 
the reprefentative of the Grand Seignor and 
the heads of the government united for thOj 
public good. The people, enjoying peace, 
wifhed its duration. The Beys themfelves 
loved the Pacha, and dreaded his recal. 
Nothing more was wanting to arm envy, 
that monfter of the human heart, which, 
unhappily for men, fheds her venom over 
all parts of the earth. The council of the 
Divan, at Conftantinople, reprefented the good 
intelligence maintained between the Pacha 
and the chiefs of the republic as a confpi- 
racy, formed to deprive the Grand Seignor 
of Egypt. Their calumnies were fpecioufly 
coloured, and ipecious reafons are often con- 
vincing, in a court. Without farther ex- 
amination, the Sultan, determining to try 
the fidelity of Rahiph, fent a firman, com- 
manding him to put all the Beys to death he 
could get into his power. An order fo in- 
iquitous well might fhock the Pacha, but 
he muft either obey or lofe his head. He 
hefitated three days, and at laft chofe the 
former. Sending for the moft faithful of 
his Haves, he fhewed them the firman, and 

commanded 
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commanded them each to kill a Bey, when 
they fhould be afiembled in the hall of au- 
dience ■ and, the Divan being called, having 
concealed fwords under their robes; they af- 
fafiinated thofe unfortunate vidtims of calum- 
ny. Four were left dead; the others, having 
been only wounded, valiantly defended them-* 
felves, and efcaped. The marble of the hall 
where they were murdered is red with their 
blood to this day. I have often, ihudder- 
ing, beheld the marks of this barbarous ex- 
ecution, commanded on fulpicion only, by 
a defpotic government. 

The aftonifhment of the Sangiaks who. had 
fled was extreme ; nor could they account 
for an adtion fo atrocious from the pafl: con- 
dudt of Rahiph. The aflembled council re- 
folved to punifh and expiate the outrage he 
had done the republic by his death ; but, 
when they came to feize the culprit, he pro- 
duced the firman of the Porte, and they re- 
mained fatisfied by his immediate expulfion. 
The Pachalic of Natolia, of Damafcus, 
and, at laft, the high pofl: of Grand Vifir, 
were the rewards of his crime. 

This melancholy event retarded the rife 
of Ali Bey, who remained a Cachef feveral 

K 3 years. 
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years. His patron, having been elected 
Emir Hadge, or prince of the caravan, the 
iecond dignity in Egypt, took him with 
him to efcort the pilgrims. They were at- 1 
tacked on their march by the Arabs, and 
Ali, at the head of the Mamluks, fell upon 
them with fo much valour that they fled, 
leaving a great number dead on the field. 
At their return, fcveral Arab tribes afleinbled 
to revenge their former defeat. The young 
Cachef gave them battle, furioufly penetrated 
the thickefl: of their fquadrons, and, over- 
throwing all who oppofed him, obtained a 
fignal victory. The Arabs appeared no 
more; and Ibrahim, in full council, ipoke 
of the fer vices of his lieutenant, and propofed 
to create him a Bey. This met with oppo- 
fition, from Ibrahim the Circaflian, the ene- 
my of the former, who employed all his 
eloquence to prevent a nomination which 
gave him umbrage. The Emir prevailed j 
the Divan elected Ali, and Eddin Mohamed, 
the Pacha, confirmed their choice, cloathed 
him in a caftan, and, according to cuflom, 
gave him the firman of Bey. 

Become one of the twenty-four members 
of the republic, he never forgot his gratitude 

to 
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to his patron, but defended his interests with 
admirable conftancy, who, however, was 
.-.flaffinated, in 1758, by the fadtion of Ibra- 
him the Circadian. From that moment All 
meditated vengeance ; but for three years 
carefully concealed his refentment of the 
murder, and employed every means to obtain 
the poft of Shiek El Balad, the firft office in 
the republic. This dangerous wiffi and his 
utmoft ambition were gratified in 1763. 

He foon after revenged the death of his 
patron, by killing Ibrahim the Orcadian, 
with his own hand. Hatred, rather than 
prudence, impelled him to commit this des- 
perate adtion, which railed him up many 
enemies. All the Sangiaks attached to the 
Circaffian confpired again!! him, and he was 
on the point of falling into their fnares, and 
being maflacred in his turn : he laved him- 
felf by flight. Haftily traverfing the delerts 
of the ifthmus of Suez, he came to Jerulalem, 
where, having gained the friendlhip of the 
governor, he thought himlelf in lafety j but 
friendlhip itfelf is no longer held lacred a- 
mong the Turks when the dclpot commands. 
Fearing him, even in his exile, his enemies 
wrote to the Porte to demand his life, and an 

K 4 order 
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order was difpatched to the governor for his 
head. Happily for him, Rahiph, his old 
friend, one of the members of the Divaji, 
informed him in time, and advifed fudden^ 
flight. Ali forefaw the arrival of the Capigi 
Bachi ( c J, and took refuge with the Sheik 
Daher, Prince of St. John d’Acre. This* 
refpedfcable fire, who had defended his fmall 
principality fifty years againft the whole Ot- 
toman force, received the unfortunate Sheik 
El Balad with open arms, and granted him 
that hofpitality which is the precious pledge 
of fafety among men, and the fandlity of 
which the Arabs never violate. He foon 
perceived the capacity of his gueft, moil 
kindly carefled and called him his fon ; ex- 
horted him to fupport adverfity with forti- 
tude ; encouraged his hopes, calmed his 
griefs, and made him happy even in dif- 
grace. Ali Bey might have lived peaceably 
with Sheik Daher; but, preyed upon by 
ambition, he could not remain thus at eafe. 
He maintained a fecret correfpondence with 
fome Sangiaks, in his intereft, and, to heigh- 
ten their zeal, promifed them the beft go- 

( c) Meflengers of the Grand Seignor ; who, authorifed 
l>y a firman, go to behead difgraced grandees. 

vernments. 
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vernments. Sheik Daher alfo wrote to his 
friends at Grand Cairo, preffing them to 
haften the recal of Ali Bey; and Rahiph, 
become Vizir, openly efpoufed his caufe, 
and employed the credit he pbflefied to ef- 
fect his re-eftablifhment. 'I hefe various 
means fucceeded to the wifh of Ali Bey. 
The Sarigiaks invited him to return to Grand 
Cairo, refume his dignity, and, immediately 
departing, he was received amid the accla- 
mations of the people. 

Thus re-eft abli died, he was perfectly fen- 
fibie of his precarious fituation ; knew he 
could not depend on tranquillity, and that 
hatred (lumbered, but was not extindt. The 
thunder rumbled over his head, and thole 
who had become dilafiedted after the murder 
of Ibrahim the Circaflian, were inceffantly 
fpreading fnares for him, which required all 
his penetration to avoid, A favourable oc- 
caliosi, only, was wanting for them to ma- 
nifeft their refentment, which the death of 
Rahiph, in 1765, fupplied. The malic then 
dropped off, and they declared open war. 
In danger of finking before his enemies, he 
fled into Arabia Felix, viflted the coafts of 
the Red Sea, examined the flate of the coun- 
try. 
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try, and again took refuge with Sheik Da- 
her, who received him with all his former 
affedfcion. The Sheik, taught wifdom by 
the experience of eighty years, and a variety 
of fortunes, was very capable of giving con- 
solation to the wertched. His difcourfe re- 
lieved the cares of his gueft, encouraged him 
to hope for happinefs, and to forget prefent 
pains. Mean time, the Sangiaks, of the 
fadtion of Ibrahim the Circaflian, fuppofing 
their enemy utterly incapable of molefKng 
them farther, abandoned themfelves to every 
Species of oppreffion, and perfecution, to- 
wards the friends of Ali Bey ; which im- 
prudence did but increafe their number, and, 
perceiving they had been the tools of certain 
ambitious Sangiaks, they refolved to Strength- 
en themf Ives, by recalling their friend, the 
former Sheik El Balad, whom they engaged 
to fupport with all their power. 

Ali Bey departed, having firfb received the 
affedtionate embraces of Sheik Daher, who 
ardently prayed for his prosperity, and, in 
3766, returned to Grand Cairo ; where, 
confulting with his partizans, he represented 
to them that his former moderation had but 
excited the vengeance of the friends of Ibra- 
him, 
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him, from whole conspiracies flight only 
had Saved him, and that their common fe~ 
curity required the Sacrifice of the molt tur- 
• bulent. The refolution was , unanimously 
applauded, and, on the morrow, four of the 
profcribed were beheaded. This execution 
reSlored tranquillity to Ali ; who. Secure in 
his govern merit, in Six years, made Sixteen 
of his Man. Inks Beys, and one of them Aga 
of the Janillaries. The principal of theie 
wefe Mahamed Abou Dahab, Ifinael, Mou- 
rad, HaSlan, Tentaoui, and Ibrahim. The 
flrSt was his countryman, whom he had 
bought in 175?, and for whom he had a 
particular affedtion. Become chief of the 
republic, he took meafures to render his 
p jwer lulling. Not fatisfied with encreafing 
his Mamluks to the number of Six thou fund, 
he alio maintained ten thouland Mogra- 
bi ( JJ. His difeipline was feverc, and, by 
continually exercifing his troops, he formed 
excellent Soldiers : he attached the youth of 
his houlhold to himfelf by the parental card 
he took of their education, and, particular- 

(//) Mograbi fignifics weftem, which general name the 
Egyptians give to the people of die coaii of Ilarbary. 
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'ly, by kind behaviour, and conferring favors 
on the moft worthy ; fo that his party be- 
came fo powerful that thole of his col- 
leagues, who were not his friends, feared 
him, and durft not oppofe his defigns. 
Imagining his authority well eftablilhed, he 
directed his cares to the publick good. The 
Arabs, dilperfed over the deferts, and on 
the frontiers of Egypt, committed ravages 
which an unfettled government could not re- 
prefs. Again# thefe Ali fent bodies of pa- 
valry, that every where vanquished and drove 
them back to their former folitudes. Egypt 
now began to profper, and encouraged agri- 
culture flourished. The chiefs of each vil- 
lage were made refponfible for the crimes of 
the whole, and puniflied till fuch time as 
the delinquent was rendered up to jufticej 
by which means the principal inhabitants 
watched over the public fecurity ; and, for 
the firft time fince the Turks had governed, 
the merchant and the traveller might proceed 
over the whole country, without fear of in- 
fult. Knowing how prone mercenary Sol- 
diers are to excefs, both in the capital and 
the provinces, he ordered the injured to di- 
red their complaints immediately to him- 

felf. 
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lelf, and never failed to render them juftice. 
Among the numerous inflances which are 
related of his impartial equity, I /hall men- 
tion only one. A Bey, meeting a Venetian 
merchant, near Old Cairo, made him alight, 
and forcibly took his lhawl ; Ali, being in- 
formed of this, fummoned the culprit f ;feverdy 
reprimanded him in pre/ence of the Venetian, 
obliged him to afk public pardon, and was 
near finking off his head. The fame integrity 
observed in every part of his admini/lration 
reflored the golden age to the happy Egyp- 
tians, who do not ceaie, to this day, to blefs 
his memory, and ling his praifes. . 

Ali Bey had bought a female Have from 
Red Ruflia, who was very beautiful : her 
flaxen hair readied to the ground, her figure 
w r as tali and noble, her complexion of the 
pureft white, her eyes blue, and her eye- 
brows black : but thefe were the leafl of the 
treafures nature had bellowed on the vouthful 

j 

Maria : her mind was iuoerior to her form. 

* x 

Her unhappy fate never could make her con- 
de/cend to gratify the deiires of her mafler ; 
he ipokc of his power j flic fliewqd /lie was 
free, though in chains ; he wi/hed to dazzle 

by 
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by his iplendor ; but ihe was intenfible to 
pomp and grandeur. Charmed with a 
haughtinefs fo congenial to his nature, he 
became a lover, and offered her his hand, if 
ihe would renounce Chriflianity ; but, though 
not without affe&ion for a man who had 
treated her according to her deferts, fhe ft ill 
had the fortitude to refufe. At laft, he per- 
mitted her to retain her religion, provided 
fhe would not profefs it publicly, and obtained 
her content ; and, fo great was his love for 
her that, while he lived, he never had any 
ether wife. Though at the fummit of 
grandeur, Ali forgot not his parents. Plaving 
made his peace with the Porte, he confided 
the efcort of the Khafna, which is annually 
fent to Conteantinople, to Tentaoui, and 
charged him to go into Natolia, and bring 
back his father and family. Hearing of their 
arrival at Boulac, he went to meet them, 
with a numerous train ; and, as foon as he 
perceived the aged Daoud, he defeended from 
his horte, ran, and fell on his knees, and 
kified his feet. The father wept with joy ; 
it was the happiefi: day of his life, and Ali 
embraced his fijfter and nephew. This tender 

feene 
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fcene over, he conducted them to his palace, 
in the fquare of Lefbekia (e) t and the Mam- 
luks contended who Should wafli the feet of 
their matter's father. When they had cloathed 
him in magnificent robes, he ’was led into 
the harem, and received the moft affectionate 
careffes from the wife of Ali. Daoud, 
mounted on a fine horfe, was conduced to 
the hall of the Divan j the Beys, and even 
the Pacha, complimented and made him 
prefents. After remaining feven months in 
Egypt, he wifhed to return to his native 
country, whither Ali fent him, on board a 
veflel, loaded with riches, but detained his 
fitter and nephew. You perceive. Sir, inci- 
dents which have a great refemblance to the 
hiftory of Joleph are often renewed in 

Egypt (f)- 

The Sheik El Balad, defirous of giving fe. 
ftill farther proof of his friendfhip for Ma- 
hamed Abou Dahab, and attaching him by 

(?) The largeft fquare in Cairo, where moft of the 
Beys have palaces. 

(/ ) And Jofeph made ready his chariot, and went up 
to meet his father in Gnfhcn ; and preferred himfelf unto 
him : and he fell on his neck, and wept or. his neck a good 
While. Geneiis XL VI. 29. 


indiffolublg 
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indilfoluble ties, gave him his lifter in mar- 
riage, and the nuptials were celebrated, dur- 
ing three days, by illuminations, horfe races, 
and banquetting. He was but heaping be- 
nefits on a traitor, who filently confpired the 
ruin of his benefactor. Secretly uniting him- 
felf to the remains of the houfe of Ibrahim, 
he afpired to lovereign power j corrupted by 
ambition, and the love of gold (gj» he 
thought no means unjuft by which he might 
attain the dignity of Sheik El Balad. The 
Beys of his faCtion, knowing his avarice, 
gave him coniiderable fums to rid them of 
Ali; but he, confcious of his brother’s 
vigilance, the love of his adherents, and the 
difficulties of the enterprize, fearing for his 
life if he were difcovered, kept the gold, and 
waited a more favorable opportunity ; but, 
hi order to ingratiate himfelf, and blind his 
friend ftill farther, he difcovered the con- 
fpiracy. The confequences exceeded his 
hopes, and the affection of Ali, for the man 
to whom he thought he owed his life, became 
exccffive. Abou Dahab, however, never loft 
fight of his deteftable intents, but endeavoured 

Or) He had been named Abou Dubai , father of Gold, 
on account of his avarice. 

to 
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to jfeduce Tentaoui, and offered him twelve 
thoufand guineas to afiaffinate his patron, 
when they fhould play at chefs. Tentaoui 
immediately informed Ali of the propofal, 
at which, fb much was he prejudiced in 
favor of Mahamed, he did but laugh. Failing 
in this project, he tried another, and wifhed 
to force his wife to poifon a brother fhe 
loved in a difh of coffee. She rejected the 
proposal with horror, and lent a faithful 
Have to conjure Ali to keep on his guard, 
and to fear Abou Dahab as his mod: danger- 
ous enemy. So many warnings ought to have 
rendered him fuipicious, but his affection was 
extreme; nor could he credit crimes which 
his heart declaimed : befide that the benefits 
lie had conferred rendered him confident. 

In 1768, the Ruffians declared war againft 
the Turks, and lent their fleets into the 
Mediterranean. The Sheik El Balad, accord- 
ing to cuflom, railed twelve thoufand men 
to aid the Porte, which circumftance his ene- 
mies endeavoured to turn to his defiruftion. 
They wrote to the Divan that the troops he 
had afiembled were to ferve in the Ruffian 
armies, with whom he had entered into an 
alliance, and the letter was figned by feveral 
Von. II. L of 
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of the Beys. The calumny was credited, 
without examination, and a Capigi-bachi 
immediately lent, with four attendants, for 
the head of Ali. Happily for him, he had 
a faithful agent in the council, who imme- 
diately lent off two couriers, the one by land, 
the other by fea, to advertife him of the 
treachery. They outftripped the meflengers 
of the Grand Seignor, and Ali fent for Ten- 
taoui, in whom he had great confidence, in- 
formed him of the fecret, ordered him to- 
afiume the difguife of an Arab, and, with 
twelve Mamluks, wait the arrival of the 
mefiengers from Conftantinople twenty miles 
from Cairo, feize their diipatches, and put 
them to death. Tentaoui performed his 
million : having waited, fome time, at the 
appoin— 1 place, he faw the Capigi-bachi 
and his attendants approach, feized them 
and their fatal order, murdered them, and 
buried their bodies in the fana. 

Having the firman in his polleflion, the 
Sheik El Balad aliembled'the Beys 5 and, after 
reading it to them, faid “ How long fhall 
te we be the victims of Ottoman defpotifm ; 
** or what faith can we put in the treaties of" 
“ the Porte ? Not many years fince fevcral 

A. “ Of 
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** of the Beys were aflaffinated, contrary to 
ft all jultice : fome of you were prelent, and 
€t bear about with you the marks of that 
“ maflacre. The marble, we tread on, is 
“ red with the blood of four*of your col- 
“ leagues. To-day I am to die, and to- 
“ morrow the man who lhall fupply my 
“ place. The hour is come for us to fhake 
** off this tyrant’s yoke ; who, violating our 
“ privileges and laws, dilpenfes with our 
“ ljves at his pleafure. Let us unite our- 
“ felves with Rufiia, and free the republic 
“ from the dominion of a barbarous mailer. 
“ Gran t me your aid, and I will be refpon- 
“ lible for the liberty of Egypt.” 

This fpeech produced every effedl Ali 
could expect : lixteen Beys, who were of his 
party, unanimoufly declared for making war 
on the Grand Seignor ;■ and the remainder, 
unable to oppofe, promiied every ailiffance 
in their power. The Pacha was immediately 
ordered to quit Egypt in four and twenty 
hours, and Ali leni to Sheik Daher to inform 
him of what had paffed ; promifing to unite 
his troops to thole of the Sheik, for the 
con quell of Syria. 

L 2 A$ 
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As fbon as the Porte heard of the rebellion 
of the Beys, and the ftorm that threatened 
Syria, the Pacha of Damafcus was ordered 
to attack Sheik Dahcr, before the .latter had. 
been joined by the forces of Egypt; who 
accordingly marched, with twenty thoufand 
men haftily ailernbled, to furprize St. John 
d’Acre. The Sheik had all his life been 
accuflomed to war with the Turks, and was 
not alarmed at their approach : he mounted 
his boric, called his feven fons, who all 
commanded fortified caftles, and immediately 
marched at the head of nine thoufand ca- 
valry. While one of his fons harrailed the 
* 

enemy with a body of light horfe, Shsik 
Daher took poft near the lake of Tiberias. 
Informedof all their motions, when he knew 
the Turks would foon arrive, he feparated 
his troops into three divilions : the two firfl 

x 

were ordered to hide themfelves among the 
mountains, till the fignal fhould be given ; 
he himfelf retired to fome diftance, defer ting 
his camp on the plain, full of provifions. 
When night approached, the Pacha, imagin- 
ing he fhould furprize the Arabs, advanced, 
filently, concealed by darknefs, and the few 

troops. 
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troops, left in the camp, haftily fled, after a 
light lkirmilh, on his arrival. Their flight 
was attributed to their fears, and the foldiers, 
heated by a forced march, regarded the 
abandoned provifions as lawful con quell, and 
eagerly drank the wine. At break of day, 
the fignal was given, and the three bodies of 
cavalry fuddenly attacked the camp, fword 
in hand, where, finding none but drunken 
men, their only trouble was to daughter them. 
Eight thoufand were ilain, a great number 
made prifeners, and the flying Pacha, who 
took refuge in Damalcus, loll his tents, 
arms, and baggage. A courier was diipatchcd 
to Grand Cairo, with the news of his over- 
throw, by Sheik Daher, who returned into 
his principality. 

His ally thus in fafety, Ali turned his 
arms chewherc. Traverfing Yemen, and the 
eaflern ccaft of the Red Sea, he had perceived 
how many advantages might be gained by 
commerce, and the productions of thole 
countries, could he l'ubdue them ; he there- 
fore railed two armies, both of cavalry, the 
firfl: containing twenty-fix, and the other 
nine thoufand men. The command of the 
great army was given to his brother-in-law, 

I' 3 and, 
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and of the fecond to Ifmael Bey, who was to 
attack the maritime towns, and fea ports, 
while Abou Dahab entered Arabia Felix, 
and the interior provinces. The plan they 
were to follow was delivered to the generals, 
and he equipped a fleet, to coaft along the 
Red Sea, and bring them provifions. Like 
an able warrior, he had calculated what the 
obflacles were they had to furmount, and iuc- 
cefs depended on the fidelity with which his 
orders fhould be executed. The troop? left 
Grand Cairo in 1770 ; and, while they 
marched to conquer Arabia, the Sheik El 
Balad remained in the capital, where he em- 
ployed himfelf in the interior government of 
the kingdom, and the people’s happinefs. 

The cuftom duties, in Egypt, had long 
been in the hands of Jews, who committed 
flagrant depredations, and impofed onforeign 
merchants with impunity. Ali, therefore, 
intruded them to the adminiftration of the 
Chriftians of Syria, exprelsly recommending 
them to favour the Europeans : w T ell con- 
vinced how flourifhing Egypt might become 
by commerce, his project was to lay the 
trade open to the whole world, and render 
this country the emporium of the merchants 

of 
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of Europe, India, and Africa. To effedfe 
this, it was neceffary to defend caravans by 
his forces, and merchants by the laws ; which 
he did by repelling the wandering Arabs on 
all lides, and eftablifhing Selim Aga, and 
Soliman Kiaya, of the Janiffaries, at Grand 
Cairo, to protect the merchants, and fee they 
had j ultice done them. In like manner, he 
commanded his generals to leave officers in 
the lea ports they took ; who Ihould welcome 
the Ihips of India, and guard them again!! 
the cupidity of the inhabitants. He loon 
enjoyed the wifdom of his adminillration, 
foon had the happinefs to lee the Egyptians 
relieved, foreigners well treated, public lafety 
eilablilhed, agriculture encouraged, and the 
republic raifed to a point of fplendor which 
it had never known. 

While occupied by thele cares, his generals 
triumphed in Arabia. Abou Dahab, in one 
campaign, conquered Yemen, and dethroned 
the Schereif of Mecca, militating Emir Ab- 
dallah in his place j who, to ingratiate him- 
lelf with A!i, gave him the pompous title of 
Sultan of Egypt and the two feas. Ifmael, 
on his part, took all the towns on the ealtern 
coal! of the Arabian gulph. They returned 

1- 4 to 
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to Cairo, loaded with laurels ; where they 
were received with the loudeft acclamations, 
and their victories celebrated by great re- 
joicings. 

Ali forgot not the expedition into Syria, 
but lent Abou Dahab thither, in 1771, with 
forty thoufand men, to attempt its con quell. 
While the army traverfed the defert, vefiels 
from Damietta conveyed fuch provifions as 
■were needful for its l'upport to St. John 
d’Acre. Profiting, like a fkilful politician, 
by prefen t circumflances, he wrote to Count 
Orlow, then at Leghorn, to form a treaty 
of alliance with the Empreis of Rufiia, 
offering the admiral money, provifions, and 
foldiers : he afked gunners and engineers in 
return, promifing to join his forces with 
thoie of Kuflia, to the overthrow of the 
Ottoman Empire. The Count thanked Ali, 
encouraged him in the glorious enterprize, 
made him great promifes, which he never 
performed, and afifured him hejwoula fend 
his dlipatches to. his fcvereign. 

The year before, he had deputed a Venetian 
merchant, named Rofetti, to offer the re- 
public of Venice his alliance, and encourage 
her to retake the illands, and fine provinces, 

lhe 
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ihe had formerly polfeffed, in the Mediter- 
ranean, from the Turks ; promifing to aid 
her with all the forces of Egypt, and re- 
eftablixh her ancient commerce ; which dar- 
ing attempt the republic thought proper to 
decline. 

. During thefe negociations, Abou Dahab, 
aided by the council and arms of the prince 
of Acre, took the cities of Syria from the. 
Ottomans, and drove them before him like 
fheej). On the ninth of march he came to 
the walls of Gaza, ltrongly garriloned ; 
which, three days after, he carried by affoult. 
Rama coft him more time and trouble ; the 
beiieged defended themfelves lo intrepidly 
that he could not take it by ftorm $ it capi- 
tulated after a month’s blockade, and the 
governor lied, fearing the fate that awaited 
him. The Turks durll not be leen in the 
field, but Iheltered themfelves behind their 
walls ; and the vidtor, after thefe twp con- 
quefls, laid liege to Naploufe, formerly Nea- 
polis. The obllinacy of the beiieged, and 
the ignorance of the Egyptians in the art of 
^gunnery, made this a work of time. They 
long attacked the walls, without great fuc- 
cefs, and Abou Dahab, defpairing of forming 
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It, contracted his lines, and took it by fa- 
mine. His arms were next turned againft 
jerufalem, which the Mahometans, as well 
as Chriftians, call the Holy City, and hold 
in great veneration ; pretending that Mahomet 
was miraculoufly tranfported thither, • where 
lie prayed with the company of the pro- 
phets (h). The governor and high prieft, 
iummoned to furrender, fent a deputation, 
with prefents, conjuring him to turn the 
tempeit from the walls of Jerufalem, refpeCfc 
the place in which the prophet had prayed, 

and allured him, that, if he reduced Da- 

* 

mafcus, they would follow the example of 
the capital, and open their gates. The 
Egyptian general acquiefced in their prayer, 
and led his troops to Jaffa, the antient Joppa. 
This town is built on a rock that projects in- 
to the lea, and its advantageous fituation, and 
fortifications, made the liege long, and bloody. 
Abou Dahab two months battered the walls 
with his whole artillery; but, as this was 
neither confiderable, nor under the direction 

(&) Praife be to God, who, in the night, carried his 
fervant from the temple of Mecca to the temple of Jeru- 
falem ; the walls of which we have bleflcd, that marks of 
•ur power might there remain. Koran, chap. 17. 
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of good engineers, he made no great breadhes* 
The Egyptians repeatedly returned to the a C- 
fault, and the brave Mamluks mounted the 
ramparts, but were repelled with loft. How- 
ever, the befieged having perifhed in part,, 
the remainder, fearing to be put to the fword, 
if the place were taken by florm, capitu- 
lated. Leaving a garrifon here, the general 
returned to St. John d’Acre, in the begin- 
ning of September, where the Arab prince 
received him joyfully, congratulated and fup- 
plied him with provifions and ammunition. 

Mahamed, having given his troops a 
fortnight’s reft, attacked Seide, the ancient 
Sidon, near which the city of Tyre, famous 
for its commerce, arts, and Clipping, for- 
merly flourifhed. The ifland where it flood 
is now part of the main land, and prefents 
nothing but ruins, Seide yielded at the firft 
fummons, and Abou Dahab, now mailer of 
the moft important places in Syria, led his 
army before its capital. Damafcus, iituated 
in a rich plain, is furrounded by rivulets, and 
gardens full of orange, piftachio, pomegra- 
nate, and a multitude of other trees, the 
fruits of which are delicious. Excellent 
pafle is made from them, which is ufed in 

the 
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the compolition of fherbet, and fold all over 
the eaft. Nothing can be more pleafant, 
more charming, more beautiful, than the 
environs of this city. Bowers and brooks 
are every where feen ; and delightful pavil- 
lions, where Turkifh indolence llumbers, on 
culhions of velvet and fattin. The Arabs 
call it Esjhams , the city of the fun. The 
waters are admirable for tempering Heel 3 
and the poniards, fabres, and arms they fa- 
bricate, are every where famous. The Pa- 
cha had ihut himfelf up with a numerous 
garrifon, and courageously defended the place 
for two months 3 but, at the end of No- 
vember, feeing his walls beat down, his ad- 
vanced forts deftroyed, and the enemy ready 
to Itorm, he fled, during the night, and the 
city yielded. The garrifon had retired into 
the citadel 3 which, after a iecond fiege, and 
many efforts, the Egyptians at lafl took. 

Aleppo was the only conflderable place 
the Turks poflefled, and the taking this city 
would have given the republic of Egypt pof- 
foflion of Syria ; but Abou Dahab feared this 
conqueft would but retard his deiigns. The 
ruin of Ali, his patron, brother, and friend, 
he long had meditated 3 and the delire of 

gaining 
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gaining the foldiers, and making them the 
companions of his fuccefs, had armed and 
guided him in his victories. Neither the 
intereft of Egypt nor its union with Syria, 
which would have rendered it independent of 
the Porte, were any part of his project. 
When he was fure of his officers and foldiers, 
and had made them take an oath of fidelity, 
he reared the ftandard of rebellion, with- 
drew the garrifons from the fubjedted towns, 
and, rendering thus a year of battles and ef- 
fufion of blood fruitlefs, returned to Egypt. 
No fooner was he gone than the Turks 
eafiJy retook the towns they had loft, re- 
paired the walls, and added new fortifica- 
tions. Inflated as he was with fucccfs, 
Afcou Dahab durft not diredtly attempt the 
capital, where his rival was l'o powerful, 
but coafled the weftern borders of the Red 
Sea, eroded the defert, and entered Up pm 
Egypt. His guilty purpofe thus manifefted, 
he feized on Girga, and the moft important 
towns ; gained, by force or . audrels, the 
Beys who governed them, and defeended to- 
ward Grand Cairo. 

Ali Bev too late reoented having followed 
rather the emotions of his heart than the 

counfels 
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counfels of prudence, by giving an enemy fo 
perfidious a command with which he ought 
sever to have been entrufted. He flill, how- 
ever, had refources, which he immediately 
employed ; and, afiembling twenty thou/and 
men, made IfmacI Bey their general, on 
whole experience and fidelity he had reafoil 
to depend. Abou Dahab was encamped near 
Gila, and Ali ordered his general to take 
poll at Old Cairo, and prevent the enemy 
from eroding the river. Nothing was more 
ealy ; but the perfidious Ifmael, bafely be- 
traying his patron’s intereft, allied himfelf 
with, and went over to, Abou Dahab. The 
junction of the two armies was a thunder- 
ffcroke to the generous Ali, who, in the firffc 
moments of defpair, refolved to fhut himfelf 
up in the caftle of Grand Cairo, with a few 
brave friends who remained, and bury him- 
•jHelf under its ruins. The fons of Sheik Da- 
her, who loved him, fhewed the folly of 
fuch a refolution, and conjured him to fly, 
with them, to St. John d’Acre. He felt 
the wifdom of the advice, and profited by it. 
He wrote immediately to Count Orlow, 
praying him to fend ammunition and officers 
into Syria, and entrufled theie difpatches to 

Jacob 
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Jacob the Armenian, who had already ac- 
quitted himlelf of a fimilar commifiion. All 
then colle&ed his treafure, with which he 
loaded twenty camels, and lent to demand 
of Mallem Reifk, whom he had made re- 
ceiver of the revenues, the money in his pof~ 
feffion ; but the knave had hid hinjfelf, and 
to find him was impoilible. ^ Ali Bey, a 
third time, fled from Grand Cairo, in the 
middle of the night, acrofs the deferts ; ac- 
companied by the fons of Sheik Daher, 
Tentaoui, Rofluan, Haflfan, Kalil, Mourad, 
Abderrohman, Latif, Muflapha, Ibrahim, 
Zulficar, Halheph, Ofinan, Selim Aga, 
and Soliman Kiaya, of the janifiaries, all 
Beys of his creation, and about {even thou- 
fand foldiers. He took with him three mil- 
lions and a half of money, in gold and fil- 
ver ; and, after a forced march of five days, 
arrived, the 16th of April, 1772, before the 
gates of Gaza, where his troops began to 
take breath. The treafon of two men, on 
whom he had {o many claims, preyed upon 
his heart : he lhuddcred at the very name of 
Abou Dahab, and his blood boiled in his 
veins. This agitation, and the fatigue of a 
march lb painful, occalioned him to fall 

dangeroufly 
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dangeroufly ill ; when, yielding to the moft 
gloomy melancholy, he expected confolation 
in death. Egypt freed, Arabia fubjedted* 
juftice eflablifhed in the cities, commerce 
flourifhing, the good he had done the peo- 
ple, and the good he ffcill deiired to do them, 
all vanifhed in a moment, and the recollec- 
tion was the worfl of his woes. While his 
heart was thus torn, by griefs lo piercing, 
the refpedtable lire. Sheik Daher, his faith- 
ful friend, his ccnflant protector in adver- 
fity, came to viiit him in his tent, mingled 
his tears with thcfe of Ali, called him his 
fon, and endeavoured, by difcourfe equally 
wife and affectionate, to relieve his pangs. 
He told him he ought not yet to defoair ; 
the Ruffian fquadron approached, and, w ith 
this afliftance, he might remount the throne 
whence treafon had call him down. Power- 
ful is the voice of friendfhip over the affec- 
tionate heart. It is a falutary balm that 
glides and pervades the faculties, and cures, 
as by inchantment, the wounds of mind and 
body: Ali felt its divine effects, and hope 
once more relumined the torch of hie. The 
Arab prince had his phyfician with him, 

whom 
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whom he left with the patient, and who, in 
(ome weeks, recovered his health. 

A detachment from the Ruffian fquadron 
having appeared before St. John d’Acre, Ali 
profited by the occafion to write to Count - 
Orlow ; repeating his former propofals, alk- 
ing cannon, gunners, and a body of three 
thoufand Albanians, a (Turing him that, when 
re-eltablifhed at Grand Cairo, the whole 
force of Egypt (hould be at his command. 
He likewife addrefled a letter to the Czarina, 
folliciting her alliance, and propofing a treaty 
of commerce with Egypt. Zulficar Bey 
bore thefe difpatches, and with them a pre- 
fent of three fine horfes, richly accoutered, 
to the Ruffian Admiral. Certain it is, had 
Ruffia fent this fmall fuccour to the Sheik 
El Balad, he would have triumphed over 
his enemies, and been proclaimed King of 
Egypt ; nor can it be doubted that gratitude 
would have induced him to have put the 
commerce of the eaft into the hands of the 
Ruffians, and would have ceded to them the 
ports on the Red Sea, and the Mediterranean.. 
The face of thefe countries would have been 
changed. The Ruffian (hips failed for Paros 
Vol. II. M the 
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the 1 8 th of May, 1 772, taking the ambai- 
fador of Ali on board. 

The hafty retreat of Abou Dahab had 
given the Turks time to return, and fortify 
themfelves in their towns ; from which Ali 
again attempted to drive them. Having 
collected a bodv of iix thoufand men, he 
gave the command to the brave Tentaoui, 
with an* order to attack Seide. Sheik Lebi, 
and Sheik Crirn, the one the fon, the other 
fon-in-law, of the prince of Acre, joined 
the Bey, and they marched together. Haflan 
Pacha , in an advantageous poll, waited for 
them, at the head of thirteen thoufand men; 
but, notwitliftanding their inferiority, they 
did not hefitate to give him battle. Their 
cavalry was excellent ; they fell impetuoufly 
upon the Turks, whom they broke, killed 
a great number, and put the reft to flight. 
The fugitives fpread the alarm in Seide, 
which immediately opened its gates to the 
vidfcors. Tentaoui, leaving a garrifon in the 
town, under the command of Haflan Bey, 
returned to the camp, where he received 
the compliments of Ali, and the prince of 
Acre. 


The 
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The 13 th of Augufl, in the fame year, 
Ali marched againft Jaffa, acompanied by 
the valiant fons of Sheik Daher, who had 
equipped two veffels to carry ffore% and pro- 
viiions for the beiiegers. The governor was 
fummoned to furrender, and, on his refufal, 
the town beiieged. The walls were battered 
for forty days ; but All’s feeble artillery 
made very inconfiderable breaches : the fig- 
nal of aiiault was neverthelefs given, and 
the loidiers advanced with intrepidity ; but 
the difficulty of fealing the walls, and the 
valour of the befieged, forced them to re- 
treat. Finding he could not carry it by 
florin, he refolved to take it by famine 3 and, 
during the blockade, fent Tentaoui, with a 
detachment of cavalry, to take Gaza by fur— 
prill*. The brave chief flew to the place, 
took it at the firft onfet, left a garrifon, and 
returned to the camp, crowned with laurel. 
The people of Jaffa received fuccour by fea, 
and reiolutcly defended thcmfelves. The 
only thing they were in abfolute want of was 
wood. The country round is delightful, 
and lcattered over with gardens, where the 
orange and citron extend their charming 
{hades, watered by abundant iprings, which 

Ad 2 defeend 
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defcend from the mountain, and make their 
verdure eternal. Thefe trees are loaded with 
fruit, during one part of the year, and Ali 
had Ipared. them ; but, perceiving the be- 
fieged cut them down, and carried them off, 
under favor of the darknefs, he had them 
felled immediately, and delhroyed thole plea- 
fhnt plantations. 

Mean time Ali’s ambaffador, Jacob, re- 
turned from his million on board an Engli-h 
vellel, commanded by Capt. Brown. Count 
Orlow lent him two Ruffian officers; and 
difpatches alluring him of his friendlhip, 
and promiling powerful affifhmce. Thefe 
officers prefented Ali, on the part of the 
Admiral, three pieces of cannon, that would 
carry four-pound balls, feven barrels of 
powder, and five hundred bullets ; and here 
ended the magnificent promiles of Count 
Orlow. 

The liege continued, and Clinglinoff, the 
Faiffian captain, railed a new battery of three 
pieces, carrying twelve-pound balls, with 
which he greatly annoyed the city. Having 
beat down a part of the wall, and wilhing 
to fee the effedt of the artillery, he was kil- 
led by a. mufquet ball, as he was looking 

through 
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through an embrafure. This brave officer 
had, a little before, embarked with a fingle 
man, during night, to burn the Turkifli 
veflels, which anchored in the harbour j be- 
ing difcovered, before he could execute his 
defign, the fire from the ramparts obliged 
him precipitately to retire. 

Captain Brown add eel fix more cannon to 
thofe which already played upon the city, 
and practicable breaches were made. All 
founded the charge, and his troops mounted 
to the afiault ; but ardent as they were, the 
numerous and valiant g-arrifon, which con- 
tinually received reinforcements h> lea, 
obliged them to retreat. Several Ruffian 
ihips approached Jaffa, at the recpieit of AH, 
and, bombarding it for two days, beat down 
a part of the houies : but, fearing a lee- 
fhore, if the welt winds fhould blow with 


violence, they left this dangerous road. 
Thefe multiplied attacks reduced the be- 
fieged to great extremities. Their city was 
laid in ruins j the terrified governor fled, in 
the night ; and, efcaping the vengeance of his 
enemies, got to Naplous, where his brothel - 
commanded. On the morrow, the 31ft of 
January, Ali entered the city. * This fan- 

M 3 gu inary 
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guinary liege coll him three Beys and an in- 
finite number of Mamiuks. He gave the 
place up to Sheik Daher, who hid iupplied 
his army with proviiions and flores. 

While he lay before Jaffa, Mallem Relih, 
the receiver-general of Egypt, came to his 
tent, difguifed like a dervife : his fun-burnt 
face, meagre looks, and dirty and ragged 
drefs, dilguifed him effectually. His fiory 
was that, as foon as he learned the fuceefs 
of Abou Dahab, fearing the avarice of the 
traitor, he hid his money, and fled to the 
deferts ; where, for a whole year, he had 
lived a miferable life. Ali faw him unfor- 


tunate, pitied him, forgot his perfidy, and 
gave him cloaths and money. The camp 
was a witness, at the fame time, of another 
example of the viciilitude of human affairs. 
Emir Abdallah, who, by order of Ali, had 
been railed to the principality of Mecca, the 
office of Scheriff, came to implore his aid. 
His rival was re-eftablifhed, and he con- 
Itrained to fly. Ali confoled and loaded him 
with prefents, and he returned to Medina. 
Thus, the fall of the chief of Egypt entails 
misfortune on all who are attached to his 
party. 

The 
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The Sheik El Balad next led his troops to 
Rama, which was carried fword in hand ; 
and this fuccefs railed the hopes of his par- 
tizans, and made them confident they fhould 
re-enter Grand Cairo triumphant. Ali had 
conllantly kept up a correlponaence with the 
chiefs of the JanifTaries, whofe power in the 
capital is great ; and his promiles, and the 
averlion the avarice of Abou Dahab inlpired, 
determined them openly to efpoufe his cauie, 
and. demand his recal. They wrote him 
word he might return, and they would de- 
fend his in ter ells. This news gave him 
great joy; he communicated it to his friends, 
and prepared for Egypt. Sheik Daher was 
of a contrary opinion, and advifed him to 
wait the promifed aid of Ruffia, foment dif- 
lenlion among the Beys, make himlelf more 
certain of the temper of the troops, and 
neither lightly hazard his fox*tune nor his life. 
Theie prudent counfels were not followed : 
Ali, impatient to return to Grand Cairo, 
and humble his foes, thought himfelf march- 
ing to victory. Collecting the garrifons of 
the conquered towns, and railing contribu- 
tions, he arrived at Gaza the 21ft of March, 
and left it the 4th of April, 1773. 

M 4 
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His whole cavalry confifled of two thou- 
fand men, and two hundred and fifty Mam- 
luks. Three thoufand four hundred Mograbi 
compofed his infantry. Tentaoui, Kalil, 
Latif, Haffari, Abderrohman, Mourad, Selim 
Aga, and Soliman Kiaya, of the janifTaries, 
were the only remaining Beys. Six hundred 
and fixty horfe, commanded by the fbn and 
fon-in-law of Sheik Daher, joined this fmall 
army; the amount of which was fix thou- 
fand three hundred men. 

Abou Dahab had fent twelve thoufand 
men to Salakia, a town on the ifthmus of 
Suez, to impede Ali’s march ; which troops 
immediately advanced, at his approach, in 
order of battle. The Sheik El Balad ftaid 
not to hefitate, but fell like lightning upon 
them, fighting, labre in hand, at the head of 
the Mamluks, who, encouraged by his pre- 
fence, carried death throughout the ranks. 
The enemy flood this terrible fhock four 
hours } at lafl, being every where broken, they 
fed to the deferts, leaving a great number 
dead on the field. This glorious victory 
animated the fmall army of Ali, who, led 
by fo brave a chief, thought themfelves in- 
vincible. Profiting by their ardour, he 

marched 
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marched diredtly for Grand Cairo, where the 
fugitives fproad the news of their defeat, and 
his approach. Abou Dahab afiembled the 
Beys of his fadtion, and the heads of the 
people, to whom he thus fpake! 

4< V aliant chiefs of the Republic, and you 
Egyptians, who cherifh the law of our pro- 
phet, you are acquainted with Ali. He is a 
Chriftian in his heart, has allied himfelf to 
infidels, and wifhes to conquer that he may 
extirpate the religion of Mahomet, and force 
you to 'embrace Chriftianity. Recoiled! what 
the Europeans have done in India. The 
mufiuimen of thofe rich countries welcomed 
them kindly, received them in their ports, 
granted them counting houies, and formed 
treaties of trade with them. What was the 
confequence ? Chriilians have ravaged their 
provinces, deftroyed their cities, conquered 
their kingdoms, aiid, after reducing them to 
flavery, have eftabliihed idolatry on the ruins 
of the true religion (i). A fimilar fate at- 
tends you, faithful mufiuimen. Allied with 
Europeans, Ali will overthrow your govern- 
ment, lay Egypt open to infidels, and force 

(/) The Mahometans call us idolaters, bccaufr, unable 
to comprehend our irylteries, they fay ws v.'Orfhip feveral 
Gods. vou 
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you *to become Chriftians. Affifr me to repel 
the enemy of the republic, of the laws, of 
Iflamifin, or expeCt all the evils which your 
brethren of Bengal have endured : chufe be- 
tween him and me.” 

So ending, Abou Dahab pretended to re- 
tire and abdicate the dignity of Sheik El 
Balad ; but the audience univerially denounced 
curies on the head of Ali, and promiled to 
fhed their laft drop of blood in the common 
caufe. Abou Dahab, profiting by the enthu- 
fiafm of the moment, proclaimed, throughout 
the city, that whoever loved his religion and 
country muft fake arms ; and, before night, 
twenty thoufand men enliiled under his ban- 
ner ; at the head of which army he imme- 
diately departed, to attack his enemy. The 
janiflaries, faithful to their promile, refufed 
to follow, and tranquilly waited the fucccfs 
of the battle. 

This was an unexpected event to Ali, 
who, informed that Abou Dahab was ad- 
vancing with an army thrice as numerous as 
his own, abandoned himfclf to defpair, and 
fell dangeroufly ill. He was advifed to re- 
turn to St. John d’Acre, but he declared he 
would die rather than retreat a ftep. 


The 



The 13th of April, 1773, the army from 
Grand Cairo came in light of his camp, and 
he arranged his troops in order of battles 
Sheik Lebi and Sheik Crim commanded the 
left wing, Tentaoui the right, and his in- 
fantry occupied the centre. Thele prudent 
difpolitions made, he exhorted his chiefs to 
fight valiantly, and ordered himlelf to be 
carried into his tent, for he was lo weak he 
could not fit on horfeback. The battle 
began about eleven in the morning; both 
charged with fury, and, notwith Handing the 
inferiority of All's forces, they, at firfi, had 
the advantage. Sheik Lebi and Sheik Crim 
glorioully icpulfed the Egyptian cavalry; and 
Tentaoui and his brave Mamluks overthrew 
ait before them. Victory had declared for 
Ali when the Mograbi, mercenary troops, 
who always fight for the lull of gain, cor- 
rupted by the magnificent promiles of Abou 
Dahab, went over to his fide, and the face 
of fortune was changed. The flying rallied, 
and, having only three thouiand men to en- 
counter, furrounded them on all fides, arid 
made great llaughter. The generous Ten- 
taoui could not furvive the defeat. He 
pierced the thickeft fquadrons, and fell, co- 
vered 
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vered with wounds, on a heap of dead him- 
felf had immolated. Sheik Lebi, the valorous 
ion of the Prince of Acre, long defended 
himfelf, with his Arabs, and fell combating. 
Sheik Crim, ' cutting a pafiage through the 
Egyptians, galloped, full fpeed, to the tent 
of Ali, and conjured him to fly to St. John 
d*Acre. Mourad, Ibrahim, Soliman, and 
Abderroman, arrived alfb, and made the like 
remonftrances . Ali anfwered, fly my friends : 
I command you : as for me, my houf is 
come. Scarcely had they quitted him before 
he was furrounded by the victorious troops. 
The Mamluks, who guarded his tent, de- 
fended their mailer to their lafl drop of blood, 
and all perilhed with their arms in their 
bands. Defpair gave ftrength to the un- 
fortunate Sheik El Balad 3 he rofe, and killed 
the two firffc fbldiers who attempted to leize 
him : they then fired, and he was wounded 
with two balls. The Lieutenant of Abou 
Dahab entering, fabre A hand, Ali, firing 
his piftol, ended him. Bathed in his blood, 
he fought like a lion 3 but, a foldier behind 
bringing him down with his fabre, they fell 
upon him, and carried him to the tent of the 
yidtor. The traitor, perfidious to the lafl, Hied 

feigned 
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feigned tears, at beholding him thus, and 
endeavoured to yield him confolation. Ali 
turned away his eyes, and fpake not a word. 
He died, a week after, of his wounds j 
though fome have informed mfe they were 
not mortal, but that he was poiioned by his 
infamous brother-in-law ; if fo, this was the 
completion of his atrocious adts j nor can we 
refledt, without fhuddering, on the horrors 
which ambition will impel men to commit. 

Ali was above the middle fize : his eyes 
were large and full of fire, his manner was 
noble and winning, and his charadter frank; 
and generous. Nature had endowed him 
with unconquerable fortitude, and an elevated 
genius. Far from that barbarous pride which 
leads the Turks to contemn foreigners, he 
loved them for their talents, and liberally 
rewarded their fervices. His defire to obtain 
officers, to difcipline his troops, and teach 
them European tadtics, was great ; he fell 
the vidtim of friendship, and his misfortunes 
were the confequence of having nurtured a 
traitor, who profited by his benefactions to 
embitter and rob him of life. Had Ruflia 
accepted his offers, and granted him engi- 
neers, with three or four thoufand men, he 

would 
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would have fubducd Syria and Egypt, and 
yielded the commerce of Arabia and India 
into the hands of his ally. He perifhed at 
the age of forty-five ; the Egyptians wept 
his death, and faw themfelvcs again the vic- 
tims of miferies from which he had delivered 
them. 

When Sheik Daher was informed of the 
death cf Ali, and his ion, he abandoned 
himfelf to affliction. The unfortunate fire 
fell profirate on the earth, covered himlelf 
with duft, and filed torrents of tears. It was 
icon necefiary to defend his life and his 
country. Vain of his victory, Abou Dahab 
wiflied to revenge the protection the Arabian 
prince had given Ali, and marched for Syria 
with the whole force of Egypt, leaving 
Ifmaei governor in his abfence. Jaffa was 
the firft place attacked, and courageously de- 
fended by Sheik Crim, which lengthened the 
fiege. Unfortunately, a European, whom 
the promifes of Abou Dahab had gained, 
funk a mine, by which a great part of the 
walls were thrown down ; and the Egyptians, 
entering the breach, put the inhabitants to 
the fword. After this barbarity, they marched 
for St. John d’Acre, which Sheik Daher, 

who 
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who loved his people, and dreaded they might 
find a fate equally cruel, after advifing them 
to open their gates to the conqueror, aban- 
doned ; flying to the mountains, with his 
fons. Abou Dahab, finding ho refiftancc^ 
(pared the efFufion of blood ; but, imagining 
the monks of Nazareth were entru fted with 
the treafures of the prince, he lent for, and 
commanded them to deliver them up, im- 
mediately. In vain did thefe poor people 
protefi; they had no knowledge of any trea- 
lure ; he beheaded three of them, and, not 
fatisfied with this, put Mallem Ibrahim Saba, 
the receiver of Sheik Daher, to the torture, 
under which he expired,that he might force a 
difeovery of thefe imaginary treafures. Some 
of the fons of thd Arab prince underwent a 
fimilar fate, with no better fuccefs. 

Here ended the crimes of Abou DahaS ; 
he was one morning found dead in his bed. 
Some pretend he was poifbned, by one of his 
(laves } but this is uncertain. When the 
news was known, the Egyptian troops re- 
turned to C?rand Cairo, and Ifmael was 
elected Sheik El Balad. The prince of Acre 
immediately left the mountains, and again 
entered his- principality, where he was re- 
ceived 



ceived by the people with fliouts, rejoicings, 
and folemn feafls. 

While thefe things were tranfa&ing, a 
Turkifh. fquadron call anchor on the coaft of 
Syria, and the Capitan Pacha, having ob- 
tained the Sheik Daher’s permiffion to vifit 
him, brought a firman from the Grand Seig- 
nor which, pardoning the paft, confirmed 
the fovereignty of Acre on him and his de- 
fendants. The joy of the aged prince was 
exceffive. Now near the grave, he faid he 
fhould die without regret, having the power 
which he had purchafed by fixty years la- 
bours, and wars, made legitimate. The 
Turkifh admiral was magnificently treated, 
and loaded with prcfents 5 and, after teftify- 
ing his thanks, entreated the Sheik Daher, 
before he went, to come and dine on board 
tlie fleet. After the firman he had received, 
the Arab prince, unfufpicious of meditated 
treafon, accepted his invitation, and, as he 
came on board, being firfl: faluted by a dis- 
charge of the artillery, was, the moment 
after, (hewn another firmar£ which the 
admiral drew from his bofom, that con- 
demned him to death, and he was behead- 
ed. 
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ed (k ). The refpsdtable fire, thus bafely be- 
trayed, was eighty-fix years of age, and adored 
by the people, whom all his life he had 
defended againft the tyranny of Pachas. Thus 
‘the Divan treats the Grandees of the Empire. 
But a government obliged to employ luch 
means, to recal princes and governors to their 
duty, betrays its impotence - y and, having no 
arms to defend its provinces, except perfidy, 
is on the brink of ruin. When corrupted 
by effeminacy, flattery, and a fpirit of 
bigotry, the Greek Emperors deftroyed ail 
thofe at whom they took umbrage with fire 
and fword, it was not long before they were 
dethroned, and Conftantinople became the 
habitation of a more generous people. The 
Ottomans ufe fimilar means, at prefent, and 
may expect a fimilar fate. I believe fuch 

( k) Such was the manner in which Sheik Daher was 
afiahinated, according to what I heard in Egypt, two- 
years after his death } but the following note, which was 
communicated to me by the commander of E a Uourdon- 
naic Monluc, may perhaps rectify this miltake. 44 The 
“ Captain- Pacha, lying before the walls of St.John d’Acre 
“ with the T urkilh fleet, cannonaded the town fomc Jay?* 
“ from which Sheik Daher fisd among the mountain?. 
* 4 The commander of his cavalry betrayed him, cut of 
“ his head, and brought it to the Ottoman Admiral.” 

VoL» II. N rc/ieitionj 
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reflexions to be juft j becaufe, attentively 
confulting the annals of hiftory, we always 
behold kingdoms decline with the virtue and 
morals of their inhabitants. 


I have the honor to be* &c. 


LETTER 
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L E T T E R XI. ? 

SEQUEL OF THE LIFE OF ^LI BEY. 

hike Hifory of Ifmael Bey , become Sheik El 
Balad. Mourad and Ibrahim , Beys in upper 
Egypt, connell themfelves with the Arabs ; 
and, Ifmael fending troops againji them, re- 
tire to the dcfert, fortify themfelves, feize 
the principal towns of the Said, proceed to 
Gifa, and make a treaty of alliance with 
Ifmael. In danger of being majfacred. in 
Grand Cairo, they fiy to Girga, call in the 
Araks , and defeat the foldiers Ifmael fends 
to give them battle. He comes himfelf : they 
bribe his army, and the Sheik El Balad 
if capes to Syria, with his treafure. "Returned 
to Cairo, they appoint their own creatures 
Beys, and lord it over Egypt . Battle with 
Ida fin Bey , in the flreets of Grand Cairo, 
and its confluences. Mourad conduSls the 
caravan of Mecca, and beheads the Arabs 
who demand the ufual tribute. Attacked 
and wounded, he obliges the enemy to retreat . 
His quarrels with Ibrahim. 

N 2 To 
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To M. L. M. 


Grand Cairo. 

I HOPE, Sir, a narrative of the events 
wnich followed the death of Ali Bey, moll 
©f which I myfelf have feen, will afford you 
amufement. After the deceafe of this va- 
liant chief, and that of Abou Dahab, Ifmael 
tranquilly reaped the fruit of his treaion, 
was elected Sheik El Balad, and reigned fo- 
vcreign of Egypt. Diftributing provinces to 
his creatures, he beheld none but depen- 
dants ; and, to fecure dominion, obtained 
the fupport of the Pacha, an adroit and en- 
terprihng man. 


Having guinea. 


•4 )' *»v 


:n. 


and 


the officers of the janiiiaries, he dn patched 
his orders throughout Egypt, and his will 
was law. Educated by Ali, he knew the 
trade of war, poifelfed courage, and a great 
knowledge of bufmefs. But thefe qualities 
were tarniflicd by avarice. C dd was ga- 
thered from all parts, and, iulU.id of exert- 
ing himfelf for the people’s good and the 
Hate’s glory, he thought but of inereafing 
his treafures. While hs iuppoied he had 
nothing to fear, Mourad and Ibrahim were 

ardently 
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ardently defirous of revenging the death of 
their patron. The fir ft was courageous, 
frank, paflionate, and inconfiderate. The fe- 
cond, having more coolnefs and finefle, was 
more able in forming of factions. After 
vowing friendfhip, they left Syria, with a 
fmall number of Mamluks who followed 
their fortunes, crofied the deferts, and en- 
tered the Said, where, before they could 
obtain partizans, Iimael lent an army againft 
them. Mourad, with a handful of fbldiers, 
wifhed to give battle ; but the more prudent 
Ibrahim prevented him, and they retired to 
folitudes whither the enemy durft not follow. 
Here they attached an independent Arab 
prince to their interefts, by promifing to en- 
large his eftates if, through his affiftance, 
they fhould re-enter the capital. The Emir, 
happy to grant protection to exiled Beys 
againft Ifinael, who wanted to levy contri- 
butions on his territories, fwore to aid them 
with all his power, and, immediately, or- 
dered his Arabs to take arms,: fix thoufand 
horfe joined his ftandard, with which fmall 
army they coafted the river tide, feizing the 
principal towns on its banks, and approached 
Grand Cairo. After vanquifhing various 

N ■; detachments 
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detachments Ifmael had fent, they came, in 
x 777 » anc ^ encamped hear Gila. The Sheik 
El Balad left the caftle, at the head of a 
numerous army, to prevent their palling the 
Nile. While the armies, were in fight of 
each other, the generals reciprocally fent 
deputies, and fpoke of accommodation. If- 
mael, fearing the impetuous valour of Mou- 
rad, and the prudence of Ibrahim, would 
not rifque his fortune on the fate of a battle, 
and offered them their rank as members of 
the. republic. Peace, accordingly, was fign- 
ed, and they entered the capital, preceded 
by the Arab prince, who, on a ftately horfe, 
marched at the head of his cavalry, armed 
with fabres and lances. After three days 
flay at Grand Cairo, and feeing the purpofe 
of his coming effected, he returned to his 
principality, loaded with prefents and pro- 
mifes. 'This reconciliation was not fincere. 
Ifmael had invited his enemies that he might 
deftroy them without fighting, and, pofiTefied 
©f wealth and power, thought his defign 
might eafily be accompliihed. Dangers 
furrounded the new Beys, and great addrefs 
was neceflary to efcape the fnares laid for 
them. In 1778, the Sheik El Balad, fear- 
ing. 
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ing, fhould he attack them in their palaces, 
where they were on their guard, the people 
would rife in defence of the refnains of the 
houfe of Ali, in conjunction with the Pacha 
and his partisans, determined to malTacre them, 
the firft day they fhould come to the Divan. 

. They were informed of this plot, and efcaped, 
during night, into Upper Egypt, fortified 
themfelves in Girga, called in the Arabs, 
and refolutely waited for the enemy. Ifinael 
lent a body of horfe to purfue them, whom 
the fugitives defeated. He then came him- 
felf, with thirty thoufand men, and, confir 
dent in his flrength, fuppofed victory cer- 
tain ; but the cunning Ibrahim employed the 
fame trick which had been lb ferviceable to 
Abou Dahab. Knowing Ifmaers avarice, and 
that the pay of his troops was bad, he of- 
fered one much more confiderable, with a 
promife to promote the officers. Nothing 
more was neceffary to feduce a part of thofe 
mercenary troops, who always fell them- 
felves to the belt bidders. Ifinael no fooner 
perceived himfelf abandoned than he haftily 
fled to Grand . Cairo, loaded fifty camels 
with gold, filver, and his molt precious ef- 
fects, and, efcaping acrofs the ifthmus, took 

N 4 refuge 
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refuge in Syria. Ever fince, the wretch, 
juflly punifhed for having betrayed his friend 
and mafler, ■ has dragged a miferable being 
through the various provinces of the Otto- 
man empire. • I have been a fibred that, go- 
ing to Conflantinople, and depending on the 
promifes of the Porte, whofe authority he 
had re-eflabiifhed in Egypt, the Divan, hav- 
ing feized his treafures, gave him up to hit 
miferable fate. 

Ifmael being gone, Ibrahim and Mourad 
became maflers of the kingdom, entered 
Grand Cairo in triumph, and were received 
joyfully by the people. One appointed him- 
felf Sheik El Ealad, and the other Emir 
Hadge. Their firft buunefs was to depofe 
the Pacha ? who had imprudently been of 
the contrary faction, and declared them ene- 
mies of the Grand Seignior. The enrhTary 
in black came to his apartment, turned up 
the carpet, and the Pacha, immediately, re- 
tired to Boulac, where he waited for orders 
from Conflantinople. The new governor 
came, and they next proceeded to create 
their Mamluks Beys $ at the nomination of 
whom, I, by means of my Turkifh drefs, 
was prefent. The Sangiaks flood at the 

bottom 
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bottom of the council-hall, near the grate 
of the Pacha, and the people crowded the 
reft of the apartment. Having given the 
Kiaya the names of thole they meant to ap- 
point, he read them aloud, cloathed the new 
Sangiaks with the caftan, printed them the 
firman, and proclaimed them Beys. The 
ceremony ended, they conducted the Sheik 
El Balad and the Emir Hadge, in pomp, to 
their palaces. The procefiion was grand. 
Ibnjiim and Mourad, riding horfes befpangled 
with gold and diamonds, Saluted the people, 
.on their right and left, who, making a lane 
for them, re-echoed their names with Shouts, 
wishing them all manner of prefperity. The 
two chiefs continually fcattered handfuls of 
medins, piaftres, and Sequins, which were 
as eagerly picked up by the Egyptians. Six 
hundred Mamluks, magnificently cloathed, 
and mounted on horfes richly caparifbned, 
went before them. The JaniSFaries, Affabs, 
and different bodies of troops, followed in 
good order. This lafted two hours, and 
more than four hundred thoufand men were 
Spectators. I was furprifed a herd fo nu- 
merous Should voluntarily fubmit to Seven or 
eight thouiand foreigners, whole only em-. 

ployment- 
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ployment is to rob, opprefs, and cru£h them. 
But the natives of Egypt, gentle, peaceable, 
and feeble, appear deflined for eternal fla- 
very ; bending for ages under the yoke of 
defpotifm, they fubmit to every evil without 
a Struggle : were they under a mild govern- 
ment, they would be the happieft people on 
earth ; for not all the miferies they endure 
can tear them from a country which they 
paflionately love. 

Ibrahim and Mcurad, having driven If- 
mael from Grand Cairo, refolved to extin- 
guish the embers of his houfe. Haflan Bey 
they particularly feared, who, by his genero- 
sity, juftice, and valour, had gained the fa- 
vour of all ranks. Unable to deStroy him 
by art, they employed open force ; and di- 
rected a fix-gun battery again# his palace, 
whither he had retired, distributing troops 
on the neighbourhood to attack him on every 
fide. Haflan with his Mamluks courageoufly 
defended himfelf, and repelled all their af- 
faults. The noiSe of artillery fpread conster- 
nation, war was made in the Streets and from 
the roofs of the houfes, buildings were beat 
down, the tumult of the combatants every 
where beard, and the cries of the wretched 

who 
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who were the vidtims of difienfion. Bands 
of rafcals, profiting by the diibrdcr, ran. 
through all quarters of the city, forced 
doors, entered houfes, and put all to fire 
and fword. The French merchants were 
terrified, expecting every inftant to fee the 
gate of their diftri£t forced, their fortunes 
ruined, and themfelves perifh amid their 
wives and children. I was an adtor in this 
tragedy, and with fome young people deter- 
mined to defend the entrance of the fireet to 
the lafi: drop of blood, and, at lead:, to die 
fighting. Our alarms were not ill founded; 
about two hundred banditti, with hatchets 
and arms of all kinds, came to break down 
the only gate that defended us,, but, as it was 
very ilrong, and they expedted to find re- 
finance, they took another route, and pil- 
laged the neighbouring houfes. This horrid 
fcene laded two days and two nights, during 
which the noife of cannon and mufquetry, 
and the fhrieks of defpair, never ceafed. We 
had time to liften, for not one of us could 
flcep. At lafi:, on tlie third day, we per- 
ceived, from the top of out terraces, Hafiiin 
Bey, with two hundred Mamluks, fabre in 
hand, forcing a pallage through his enemies, 

and 
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and efcaping from Grand Cairo. Flying to- 
wards Syria, he met a body of three thou- 
fand Arabs in the defert, of the enemy’s par- 
ty, who cut off his retreat. They tried to 
force their way through thefe fquadrons, 
and fought defperately. The Mamluks all 
perifhed by his fide, and he, covered with 
blood, defended himfelf for an hour. Being 
taken, the Arabs brought him back to the 
capital, and Hafian, at Boulac, entreated 
them to fuffer him to go, for a moment,, into 
the ho ufe of a Sheik, one of his friends, and 
take a laft farewell. They granted his rc- 
quefi:, and difpatched a courier to inform 
•Mourad they brought his enemy prifoner, 
who immediately lent two hundred foldiers 
to bring him his head. They furrounded 
the houfe, and loudly demanded him ; but 
the Sheik, refufing, declared he would never 
violate the laws of hofpitality, by giving up 
his friend. They were propofing to ufe 
force, when Hafian faid, I will not fuffer 
you to expofe yourfelf to the brutality of 
thefe 'madmen ; they will murder you, your 
wife, and children. Let me go.* So fay- 
ing he tore himfelf from the arms of the 
Sheik, mounted the terrace, pafi: to another,, 

and 
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and perceiving . the door of the houfe was 
guarded only by one foldier, defcended foftly, 
opened it, curbed the arm that was lifted to 
flrike him, pulled the foldier off his horfe, 
forced away his fibre, and fled Full gallop to 
Grand Cairo. The foldiers, feeing this, 
flood fixed in amazement, but, coming to 
themfelves, fired after the fugitive, and pur-» 
lued him with all fpeed. Two of them 
having overtaken him, he cut them down 
with his fabre, and continued his courfe. 
All the flreets of Grand Cairo have gates for 
the public lecurity ; fcveral of thefe he fhut, 
and, carrying the keys with him, flopped his 
enemies. Belli?- come to the palace of Ibra- 

i. 

him, he entered the court of the haram, and 


covered his face with his fhawl, that he 
might not be known. The wife of the Sheik 


El Ealad 
treated her 



his kinfwcman, 

Ij! i.wi vWUb 111 


and he en- 
behalf ; fhe. 


accordingly, fell cn her 


' - *■% o r* 
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and begged. 


her coufin’s life 
took Haffan un 
wounds cured, 
who demanded 


; and ibr.ihim, relenting, 

tier hi-j protedlion, had his 
* 




Ion,; 
tic a til 


refilled Mourad, 
but feeing the 


Emir Hadge prepared for war if his demand 
was refilled, he came to terms with him, 

and 
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and contented the prifoner ihould be banifhed 
to Gedda. Accordingly he was taken to Suez, 
and delivered to the mailer of a imall veilel, 
who received orders to traniport him to his 
place of exile. Two of his ilaves, the voluntary 
companions of his ill fortune, knew the captain 
had a firman, figned by Mourad, which con- 
demned their mailer to death when he ihould 
land, and immediately informed him of it. 
Haflan feigning ignorance, begged the captain 
to land him on the coail of Egypt, inilead of 
taking him to Gedda ; but neither his threats 
nor promifes could prevail. This refilled, 
he ieized the arms that were on board, in the 
night, and, afiiiled by his ilaves, killed the 
captain and three failor.s, dung the others 
overboard, and taking charge of the veilel, 
ileercd her to Cofieir, and from thence to 
the Said, bearing with him the iiun of iixteen 
thoufand pounds, which he found in the vef- 
fel ; iince when he has endeavoured to make 
partizans, and, perhaps, may hereafter return 
to Cairo victorious according to the defires 
of the people. 

The death of fix Beys of Ifinael’s faction, 
and the flight of the reil, rendered Ibrahim 
and Mourad abiblute in Grand Cairo. All 

obilacles 
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obstacles removed, the Emir Hadge made 
ready, according to cuftom, to condudt the 
caravan of Mecca. Pilgrims aflembled from 
all parts, in the plain of Hellai, near the 
city, where about ten thoufand tents were 
eredted, covering a great extent of ground* 
Thole of the officers and chiefs were of 
painted cloth lined with lilk and fattin, and 
adorned with cufliions of embroidered fluff 
in gold and lilver. Great numbers of final!, 
colored, glafs lamps were lit round each 
tent at night, which produced a brilliant 
and diverfified illumination; and the refledbed 
light, gilding the foliage of the orange and 
date trees, difperfed over the country, had a 
charming effect. The relations and friends 
of the pilgrims came to pals this night with 
them, and, at break of day, the Emir Hadge 
gave the fignal with drums and trumpets. 
The tents were all flruck,. camels were 
loaded with proviiions and baggage, and the 
march began. The van-guard, efcorted 
by a body of horfe, well mounted, went 
firll; next followed the camel which car- 
ried the carpet dell in ed to cover the caaba, 
or houle of God ; his head adorned with 
a fuperb plume of feathers, and his body 
covered with cloth of gold, while priefls 

fung 
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fung round him the Jiymns qf the Ko- 
ran. About forty thoufand pilgrims fol- 
lowed on foot, on horfeback, and on camels* 
Five thouiimd cavaliers* in different corps, 
under the orders of. the Emir Hadge, flanked 
the caravan, and a imall number of women, 
borne in litters, went with them. The de- 
parture of this caravan was moft magnifi- 
cent. The men, well dreiled, feemed ffrong 
and healthy $ the Lories fpirited and fiery. 
When they return their appearance is chang- 
ed. The animals mean and languid, and the 
pilgrims pale, meagre, and Inn-burnt, look 
like fkeletons. This is an extremely fevers 
journey, which lairs forty days, over defer ts 
where they fometimes travel fifty leagues 
without finding a drop of water fit to drink. 
The fun's heat is exceiiive ; the duff, which 
is railed by the feet of this multitude of men 
and beaffs, obfeures the air, fills the eyes and 
mouth, and takes away the breath. Some- 
times the infectious louth winds i lie in whirl- 
winds fo dreadful that three or four hundred 
tnen perifh in a day ; but this is 'very advan- 
tageous to the Emir Hadge, who inherits 
tiSc baggage and commercial effects of all 
$dio die on the road, and often returns to 
4 Grand 
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Grand Cairo with a third of the wealth' 
which firft departed with the caravan.' 

The caravan that Mourad headed, having 
palTed the far end of the Red Sea, entered ther 
’Arabian deferts, where the Arabs aflembled, 
and demanded the ufual tribute ; but he be- 
headed their chiefs, and, wanting force to 
difpute the paffage, they retired to their 
tents breathing vengeance. The caravan 
came fafe to Bedder, where, according to 
cuftom, it joined that of Damafcus, and, 
fix days after, arrived at Mecca. Mahome- 
tans, aflembled from all parts of the World, 
remain a fortnight in this city, performing 
the duties of religion, and trading to an im- 
menfe amount. Some of the pilgrims go to 
fulfil the command which ordains every 
Muflulman to vifit the houfe of God once in 
his life; others, attracted by the hope of 
gain, carry thither the rareffc products of 
their country ; rich fluffs, the diamonds of 
India, the fine pearls of the Perfian gulph, 
the famous balfam of the orientals^ the 
blades of Damafcus, Moka coffee, gold duff 
from Africa, and fequins from Grand Cairo, 
are all found herifc in abundance, where, - a- 
bove a hundred thoufand traders are af- 

Vol. II. Q fcmblcd 
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fcmbled j it is the richeft fair, perhaps, in 
the world* As the time is fhort, no calcu- 
lation can be made of the vail amount of the 
fale during this fortnight. It were to be wiihed 
that fome European, who underilands Ara- 
bic, diiguiied like a merchant, could be pre- 
fent, and give defcriptions, inftead of thoie 
we have by word of mouth from people who 
go thither, and which cannot be received 
with implicit faith, becaufe the Muilulmen 
do not willingly converfe with infidels con- 
cerning their religion. Ships, loaded with 
certain merchandizes of Europe and India, 
which ihould proceed to Gedda, then would 
find certain vent for their cargoes, for which 
they would be immediately paid in money. 
The Engliih have made fome fuccefsful voy- 
ages of this kind; which, no doubt, they 
would have continued, had not political 
views and dilputes, between them and the 
natives, railed obilacles. 

Mourad Bey was not io fortunate return- 
ing as, he had been when going. Several 
Arab tribes united to revenge the death of 
their- chiefs : waiting for the caravan be- 
tween the mountains, whieh they fuccefs- 
fully attacked, and in which diforder and 

confufion 
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confufion at firft reigned. Among the num- 
bers which fell one over the other, as they 
fled, many were crufhed, and many killed 
by the continual fire of the enemy. The 
Emir Hadge, having formed his troops, en- 
deavoured to repel them, marching at the 
head of the Mamluks ; and, notwithstanding 
the artillery of the Arabs, afcended the moun- 
tains, and a bloody battle enfued. The 
Emir loft many of his men, and was wound- 
ed in the thigh and arm by two bullets, 
which however did not hinder him from 
vanquishing the Arabs, and obliging them 
to fly in diforder. They appeared no more, 
and he came to Grand Cairo, exhaufted with 
fatigue and almoft dying. M. Grace, the 
French phyfician, was called in, and cured 
him, but not without fuffering many fears, 
for his life depended on that of the patient. 
The people of Grand Cairo left the city to 
meet their relations and friends; and, weep- 
ing the lofs of brothers, fathers ; and, huf- 
bands, filled the air with lamentations. 
Difconfolate mothers rent their cloaths and 
covered their heads with dull ; while others, 
joyful to meet the perfons they loved, blefied 
Heaven, and were equally loud in their ^ 

O 2 tranfports. r ; 
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tranfports. The various fenfations the fight 
infpired are not to be exprefied; excefs of 
grief and intoxicated joy were alternately feen. 
Each pilgrim, returning to his houfe, found 
an apartment prepared, according to his 
condition of life; the walls painted; the fur- 
niture, carpets, fofas, and cufhions, renewed ; 
as if any thing ancient were unworthy the man 
who had made this holy pilgrimage. Thefe 
incidents. Sir, prove the filial affedtion of 
the Egyptians, their piety, and the fublime 
ideas they have of their religion. Each per- 
lbn coming from Mecca ever after a flumes 
the furname of I ladge (l) y which he bears 
as an honourable title. The wealthy, dread- 
ing the fatigue of the journey, imagine they 
obey the command by lending a fubflitute and 
payin', his ex fences. 

About the end of 1779 I left Egypt, 
therefore cannot give a circumfiantial ac- 
count of fubfequent events; only, by letters 
from Grand Cairo, I learn that the choleric 
Mourad, defirous of being Sheik El Balad, 
had declared war on his rival ; that they had 
fought, were reconciled ; and that, in 1784, 

(!) Pilgrim- 
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quarelling again, they were each at the head 
of an army, and ready for battle, the fuc- 
cefs of which I have not heard 3 but be the 
vidtor who he may, he will endeavour to 
raife his creatures, and extermirfate the Beys 
of the oppofite faclion, till treafon or defeat 
have brought him to a fimilar end. 

Judge, Sir, of the flate of Egypt, thus 
abandoned to eight thoufand foreign ban- 
ditti, who devour their rich provinces, and 
continually fubjedt them to the horrors of 
war 3 but be your ideas what they may on 
its miiery, they are below the truth. Agri- 
culture ruined 3 the canals, which every 
where fpread abundance, dry 3 arbitrary 
taxes violently railed 3 people of worth plun- 
dered and mkflacred 3 robbers in every office 3 
war, peftilence, and famine 3 together with 
the fatal effedts of difcord among the chiefs: 
fuch. Sir, are the woes under which the 
Egyptians groan. 


I have the honour to be, &c. 
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LETTER XII. 

ON THE AGRICULTURE OF THE 
COUNTRY. 

Agriculture formerly flourifoed in Egypt 5 the 
great works performed to contain the river* 
and water the lands , and their decay. Pro - 
dudls , feed-time, and harveji, differing ac- 
cording to the fituation of the grounds. Their 
former abundance . How this prodigious 

fertility might be rejiored. The Egyptian 
management of bees, which they take in boats 
from one end of the kingdom to the other • 

-i 

To M. L. M. 

Grand Cairo. 

Agricultu R E, Sir, was honourable 
among the antient Egyptians, which they 
had rendered moft flourilhing throughout 
their empire ; witnefs their immenfe labours 
for distributing the waters over the lands. 
There are Hill eighty canals, like rivers, 
Several of which are twenty, thirty, and 
forty leagues in length, receiving and diftri- 

buting 
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buting the inundation over the country. 
Except fix, the others are almofl all filled 
up, and are dry when the Nile is low. The 
grand lakes of Moeris, Behira, and Mareotis, 
' were vafl refervoirs to contain the fuper- 
abundant waters, and afterwards difperie them 
among the neighbouring plains. They were 
raifed, over the high lands, by means of 
chain buckets, the invention of which is 
due to the Egyptians. One ox can turn 
them, and water a vafl field. Thefe ma- 
chines gave Archimedes, during his voyage 
in Egypt, the idea of his ingenious fcrew, 
which is flill in ufe. Befides thefe refervoirs, 
all the towns, a little diflance from the Nile, 
are furrounded by fpacious ponds for the 
convenience of the inhabitants and agricul- 
ture. The remains we find of large mounds 
were to contain the river : they alio flopped 
the torrents of land, which inceflantly tend to 
cover the face of Egypt. Aquedudls brought 
the water to the top of mounts, where there 
were immenfe ciflerns hewed in the rock, 
and whence they afterwards ran among de- 
ferts, which they transformed into fruitful 
fields. Near Babain are the ruins of one of 
thefe aqueducts, running towards Lybia ; it 

O 4 bears 
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bears the majeflic ftamp of the works of the 
Egyptians, works not lcfs miraculous, and 
more uleful, than the pyramids and coloifal 
figures of the Thebais. They prevented the 
ravages of high inundations, and fupplied 
the defedts of the low ones, thus feeding 
millions of inhabitants. 

Twelve hundred years has this country 
been fubjedted to a people who, not farmers 
themlelves, have fuftered thefe great works 
to perifh, and the ignorance of its prelent 
government will compleat their deftrudtion. 
The limits of cultivated Egypt yearly de- 
creafe, and llerile lands every where accu- 
mulate. When the Turks conquered Egypt, 
in 1517* the lake Mareotis was near the 
walls of Alexandria, and the canal through 
which its waters ran to that city was navi- 
gable. This lake has difappeared, and the 
lands it watered, which, according to histo- 
rians, produced corn, wine, and fruits in 
abundance, are become deferts, where the 
melancholy traveller finds neither tree, Ihrub, 
nor verdure. The very canal, the work of 
Alexander, ncceflary for the fubfiltence of the 
city he had built, is almolt filled up ; it is 
dry, except when the waters are at the higheft 

point 
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point of inundation, and fbon becomes fo 
again. Forty years fince, a part of the mud 
which the waters had left was removed, and 
the ftream remained three months longer; 
were it emptied entirely it would recover its 
antient utility. The Pelufiac branch, which 
ran to the eaflern fide of the Lake of Tanis, 
or Menzala, is abfolutely destroyed, and 
with it the beautiful province it fertilized. 

JL 

The famous canal begun by Nechos ( m ) 9 
and. finifhed by Ptolemy Philadelphus, was 
cut from this branch to Aggeroud ( n J 9 
the antient Arfinoe, at the extremity of the 
Red Sea. Fearing that, by opening this com- 
munication, this fea, which they fuppofed 
eleven feet higher than the Mediterranean, 
would overflow the country, they formed 
great locks at its mouth. I think the fuf- 
picion was ill founded, fince other canals, 
running from the Nile to the Red Sea, have 
not produced this inconvenience. Immortal 
works like thefe, executed by kings whole 
happinefs and fame were the profperity of 
their people, have not withftood the deipoil- 

(»*) Strabo and Pliny confirm the fact. 

(«) The Red Sea has retired two leagues fince Ptolemy ; 
Aggeroud is now that diltance lrom Suez. 


mg 
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in g conqueror, and - that tyranny which de- 
flates till itfelf lies buried under the ruins 
of kingdoms whole foundations it has Tapped. 
The canal of Amrou, the laft of the grand 
labours of Egypt, and which ran from Foftat 
to Colzoum, extends only four leagues beyond 
Cairo, and is loft in the lake of the pilgrims. 
Such, Sir, is the prelent ftate of the country, 
and we may reft allured that more than one- 
third of the lands formerly cultivated are 
become defer ts, frightful to the traveller. 

Population has equally fuftered : Ancient 
Egypt fupplied food to eight millions of in- 
habitants, and to Italy and the neighbouring 
provinces like wife. At prefent the eftimatc 
is not one half. I do not think, with Hero- 
dotus and Pliny, that this kingdom contained 
twenty thoufand cities in the time of Amahs ; 
hut the af.onifhing ruins every where found, 
and in un-inhabited places, prove they muft 
have been thrice as numerous as they are. 
You have condcfcendcd to read the account I 
have given of its prefent government, there- 
fore cannot be aftonifhed at the kingdom’s 
decline. Population is in proportion to the 
means of fubliftence, and with them increafes, 
diminishes, and dies. Now, while eight thou- 

iand 
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(and foreigners rob, at pleafure, merchants and 
hufbandmen, the fir ft abandon commerce, the 
fecond agriculture, and the people fenfibly 
become left numerous. 

The lands all appertain to* the chiefs, 
which they fell to individuals. When the 
proprietor dies it defcends to the fon, but he 
is obliged to purchafe his father’s inherit- 
ance ; nor is he certain of obtaining it ; the 
higheft bidder, or the man of moft credit, 
becomes proprietor. Who will improve lands 
which he cannot tranfmit to his fiiccefiors ? 
The farmer, wanting only a livelihood, leaves 
a part of his grounds untilled. Authorized 
by the treaty of Selim to levy arbitrary taxes, 
the Cachefs and Sangiaks commit unheard-of 
oppreffions. The wretched labourer often 
wants food, and fells the inftruments of huf- 
bandry to pay thofe impofitions ; while 
defpotifm renders it impoffible to cultivate 
the richeft land in the world. 

Evils not left fatal refult from the vicifll- 
tudes of the government. When the Beys 
make war, the people take part in their 
quarrels, and mutually deftroy each other 
with fire and fword. T have more than once 
feen villages burning, their inhabitants maf- 

facred 
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facred by their neighbours, and the harveft 
confumed by the flames. 

Confiderable films are annually deduced 
by the chiefs from the tribute fent to Con- 
ffcantinople, for the repairing of public build- 
ings and canals, which they are prevented 
from doing by their continual diilentions, 
and their want of money to purchafe Mam- 
luks, maintain troops, and increafe their 
faction. This is a mortal blow to agricul- 
ture ; the diftridt, which owed its fertility 
and riches to a canal, not receiving fufficient 
water, becomes barren, and is abandoned. 
Traverfing deferts, and arid countries, for a 
courfe of nine hundred leagues, the Nile 
wafhes down a prodigious quantity of fand 
and mud. I have feen channels dug in 
which, during a year, it had depofited flime 
three feet deep ; imagine, then, how fall it 
muft dam up the ufeful canals, if men do 
not continually watch for their prefervation. 
This very fadt will explain how immenfe 
lakes are become dry, and provinces, formerly 
fertile, fterile and uninhabited. 

What guilt is theirs who thus exhaufl the 
fources of fertility ! Wherever the beneficent 
waters of the Nile come, the earth is loaded 

with 
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With Its treasures. They plow both in the 
Delta and the Said, and, the ox having made 
a (hallow furrow, the field is hoed, and 
levelled like a garden. When (owed it is 
(lightly harrowed, and here ends the labour 
of the hufbandman, till harveft, which is 
abundant in the extreme, and never fails but 
with the inundation- The corn and barley, 
ripe, are reaped, and laid on the floor, and 
the farmer, feated in a cart, with cutting 
wheels, and drawn by oxen blind-folded, 
drives over the draw which it chops. The 
corn, winnowed, is yellow, large, and of 
exceeding good quality. The Egyptians eat 
red, half-baked bread ; bad, becaute, in dead 
of wind and water-mills, they ufe a hand- 
mill, and do not fudicientiy lift the dour. 
A French baker made bread as white as 
i'r.ow, and excellently tnded, with this lame 
wheat. Rice, as I have faid, requires a 
little more care ; the field mud be inundated, 
well cleared, and watered every dav, when 
it is planted, wh iCii is done by the chain 
buckets. It is cut in five months, and the 
product is, ufualiy, eighty buihels for one. 
Beficle thele grains, Egypt produces abund- 
ance of doura, or Indian millet, flax, for- 
merly 
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merly Co famous, hemp, carthamtxs, or baffard 
faffron, and multitudes of exquifite melons, 
and vegetables which the people eat, during 
the heats. 

-Seed-time differs according to the province, 
and the height of the ground. Near Syene, 
wheat and barley are iown in October, and 
reaped in January. About Girja, thfe harvefi: 
month is February, and March round Grand 
Cairo : fuch is the general progrefs of the 
harvefi through the Said. There are many 
exceptions, according as the lands are high 
or low, more or lei's diflan t from the river. 
They fow and reap all the year in lower 
Egypt, wherever they can obtain the water 
of the river. The land is never fallow, and 
yields three har veils, annually ; there the tra- 
veller Licefiantly beholds the charming prof- 
peel of flowers, fruits, and corn, and Spring, 
Summer and Autumn, at once, prefent their 
treafures. Defcending from the cataradts, 
at the beginning of January, the wheat is 
feen almofl ripe ; farther on it is in ear ; 
and ftill farther the fields are green. Lucerne 
is mowed three times between November and 
March, and is the only hay of Egypt, ferving 
chiefly to fodder the cattle. Horfes, afles, 

mules. 
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mules, and camels graze the meadows during 
winter, and they eat chopped ftraw, barley, 
and beans, the reft of the year, which kind 
of feed gives health, jftrength, and mettle. 
The Arabs accuftom their horfes to great 
abftinence, water them only once a day, and 
feed them with a little barley and milk. 

The Egyptians, who feldom cultivate the 
olive, buy their oil in Crete and Syria, but, 
as the love of illuminations has delcended to 
them from their forefathers, they extract oil. 
from various plants : the commonefl is the 
produce of the lefamum ; they call it /frrr, 
lamp-oil. They alfo extract it from the feed 
of the carthamus, from fax, poppies, and 
lettuce. The oil of the carthamus is eaten 
by the common people. 

I have mentioned. Sir, the Egyptian art 
of hatching chickens, which is peculiar to 
themfelves. Their manner of railing bees is 
not lefs extraordinary, and befpeaks great 
ingenuity. Upper Egypt, preferring its 
verdure only four or five months, the flowers 
and harvefts being leen no longer, the people 
of the lower Egypt profit by this circum- 
ftance, allembling on board large boats the 
bees of different villages. Each proprietor 
4 confides 
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confides his hives, with his own mark, to 
the boatman ; who, when loaded, gently 
proceeds up the river, and flops at every 
place where he finds verdure and flowers. 
The bees fwarm from their cells, at break 
of day, and collect their nedlar, returning, 
ieveral times, loaded with booty, and, in the 
evening, re-enter their hives, without ever 
miflaking their abode. Thus fojourning 
three months on the Nile, the bees, having 
extracted the perfumes of the orange flowers 
of the Said, the efience of the rofes of Fay- 
cum, the fweets of the Arabian jafmin, and 
of every flower, are brought back to their 
homes, where they find new riches. Thus 
do the Egyptians procure delicious honey, 
and plenty of wax. The proprietors pay the 
boatmen, cn their return, according to thfc 
number of the hives which they have ta- 
ken from one end cf Egypt to the other. 

I have the honor to be, &c. 
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LETTER XIII* 

ON THE CLIMATE OF EGYPT* 

■ 

Heat exccjjvve in the upper , and pioderate in the 
lower , Egypt . The people fubjecl to few 
difeafes. Their manner of curing fevers 9 
and preferving health . . Pernicious foutb 
wind during a part of winter . . L eprojy un-‘ 
kvfiwn , and the plague not native , in Egypt . 
Europeans fecured from it by fecluding them - 
> fives. 

To M. L* M» 

Grand Cairo. 

I HAVE fpoken of Egypt, and its pro- 
ductions, Sir, but you have reafon to enter- 
tain doubts concerning the falubrity of the . 
climate. The Nile’s inundation, and ftagnant 
waters in various places, may lead you to 
fuppofe the country unhealthy, and its inha- 
bitants fubjedfc to many difeafes : fome length 
of experience and information, collected on 
the fpot, may diiplay fadts that may calm 
your fears, and fix your opinion. 

Vol. II. P 
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Egypt, beginning at the torrid, extends 
nine degrees into the temperate zone, though* 
certainly the heats of the Thebai? furpafs- 
what are felt in many countries diredtly under 
the equator. Reaumur’s thermometer, when 
the burning breath of the fouth is felt, fome- 
times rifes to ’thirty-eight degrees above the 
freezing point, and, often, to thirty-fix. This 
phenomenon mufl be attributed to the aridity 
of the fandy plains, which furround upper 
Egypt, and the reverberated fun-beams from 
the mountains, by which it is wholly in- 
clofed. Were heat the principle of difeafes, 
the Said wo.uld not be habitable, but it only 
feems to cccafion a burning fever, to which 
the inhabitants are fubje-ffc, and which they 
cure by regimen, drinking much water, and 
bathing in the river : in other refpcdls they 
.are fir on g and healthy. Old men are nu- 
merous, and many ride on horfeback ar 
eighty. The food they eat, in the hot feaibn, 
much contributes to the preservation of their 
health; it is chiclly vegetables, pulfe and 
milk. % They bathe frequently, eat little* 
feldom drink fermented liquors, and mix 
much lemon juice in their food. This ab- 
. ibinence preferves vigour to a very advanced 
age- * Soon 
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Soon after the inundation, the fields are 
covered with corn : the waters, exhaled by 
the fun during the day, and condenfed by 
the coolnefs of *night, fall in plentiful dews. . 
The north wind, in furnmer, 'continually 
blows, and, finding no obftacle through all 
Egypt, where the mountains are not high, 
drives the vapours of the niarfhes and lakes 
towards Abyflinia, and incefTantly changes 
the atmofphere. Perhaps the balfamic ema- 
nations of orange flowers, rofes, the Arabian 
jafmine, and odorous plants, contribute to 
the falubrity of the air. The waters of the 
Nile, alfo, lighter, fofter, and -more agree- 
able to the tafte than any I know, greatly 
influence the health of the inhabitants. All 
antiquity acknowledges their excellence (a), 
and the people, certainly, drink them with 
a kind of avidity, without ever being injured 

(a) Ptolemy Philadelphia marrying his -daughter. Be- 
renice to Antiochus King of Syria, lent her water from ■ 

the Nile, which, alone, Ihe could drink. Athenceus. 

The Kings of Perfia fend for the waters of the Nile and 
Sal ammoniac. Dino Hrftory of Perjia. 

The Egyptians are the only people who preferve the 
water of the Nile in fealed vafes, and drink it, when it is 
old, with the fame pleafure we do old wine. Ariflidcs 
Rhetor. ' 
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by the quantity. Being lightly impregnated 
with nitre, they are only a gentle aperient to 
thole- who take them to excels. I will not 
fay, with many writers, they make the wo- 
men prolific, and give ftrength and plump- 
iiefs to the men $ the faithful hiftorian ought 
to ftop where the marvellous begins, and re- 
late only what he can warrant. 

. In Lower . Egypt, the neighbourhood of 
the lea, the large lakes, and the abundance of 
the waters, moderate the fun’s- heat, and 
prelerve a delightful temperature. Strabo 
and Diodorus Siculus, who long lived here, 
did hot think the country unhealthy. 

They have prailed its fruitful foil, its 
grateful productions, its ftately monuments, 
and its great population ; without mention- 
ing the dreadful maladies of which the mo- 
derns have made it the feat. Herodotus po- 
litively lays, “ The Egyptians are the molt 
“ Iieal thy- people on earth, which advantage 
“ they owe to the lalubrity of the air, and 
** temperature of the climate, which feldom 
** varies $ for molt of - the dileales of men 
** ought, to be attributed to the rapid viciiTi- 
*•' tude of the'leafons.” To tome moderns, 
who have never feen this fine kingdom, and, 

efpecially. 
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efpecially, to M. Paw, it was referved to 
teach us a contrary doctrine. He pretends 
that, at prefent, “ this country' is become, 
“ by the negligence of the Turks and Arabs, 
“ the cradle of the peftilence ; that another 
“ epidemical dileafe, equally dreadful, ap- 
“ pears here, occalionally, brought to Cairo 
“ by the caravans of Nubia ; that the cul- 
“ ture of rice engenders numerous maladies, 
“ that the want of rain and thunder occa- 
“ lions the air of the Thebais to acquire a 
“ violence that ferments the humours of 
“ the human body, &c. ( b J” Thele afler- 
tions have an air of probability which might 
impole on people who have not lived in 
Egypt; but M. Paw has ventured opinions 
in his clofet, without the guidance of expe- 
rience : had he lived her?, fadts would have 
demonftrated the contrary. 

In vallies, inclofed by high mountains, 
where the atmolphere is not continually re- 
newed by a current of air, the culture of 
rice is unwholefome, and the hufbandman, 
often, pays with his life the rich harveft the 
earth yields* But not fo near Dtamietta and 
Rofetta. The plains are nearly on a level 

(b) Recbercbcs fur Its Egypt lens et les Cbincis. 

P 3 with 
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with the fea; neither hill nor height im- 
pede the refrelhing breath of the north, 
which drives the clouds and exhalations of 
the flooded fields fouthward, continually pu- 
rifies the atmofphere, and preferves the health 
of the people. Whether this, or any other, 
be th§ caufe, of which I am ignorant, cer- 
tainly, the hufbandmen who cultivate .the 
rice are not more fubjedt to difeafes than 
thofe of the Thebais, who do not. I patted 
the whole year amidfl rice fields, which I 
every day went to fee watered, without find- 
ing the lead: inconvenience. An old fur- 
geon, a native of Nice, and who, thirty 
years, had pradtifed at Damietta, has repeat- 
edly confirmed what I have advanced on the 
healthinefs of the country. The greatefl 
torment of the inhabitants are the gnats and 
mufquitos, which, rifing by millibns out of 
the marfhes, fwarm in the air and the houfes. 
The handkerchief muft be held in the hand 
all day. It is the firfe thing a vifitor re- 
ceives, and, at night, it is necefiary to fleep . 
under' mufquiteros. 

Difeafes of the eyes are the commoneft in 
Egypt, where the blind are numerous. This 
afflidtion ought not, wholly, to be attributed 

to 
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to. the refledfce^ beams of a. burning fun; for 

the Arabs, who live amidft funds, generally, 

have, good eyes and a piercing fight : nor 

muft we think, with Haflelquift (cj t whofe 

flay was ffcort in this country, that the 

difeafe was occafioned by the exhalations. 

of the ftagnant waters ; for the French 

merchants, whole houfes are on the banks 

of the canal of Grand Cairo, that for fix 

months in the vear contains water the 

* — 

fmell of which is infuppor table, would be 
nil blind, and for thefe fifty years not one 
has loft his fight (d). The origin of this 
difeafe, no doubt, is the Egyptian cuftom of 
/leeping in the open air, on the terraces of 
their houfes, or near their huts, during fum- 
mer. The abundance of nitre in . the atmof- 
phere, and of night dews, attack the deli- 
cate organ of fight, and render, them blind 
of one eye, or both. Eight thoufand of 
thefe unfortunate people are decently main- 
tained in the great molque of Grand Cairo. 

. The ftnall pox and.. ruptures are alfo very 
common in Egypt; without committing great 
(c ) Voyage d’Egypte. 

(/i l) One, only, of thefe merchants became blind ; but 
he .lived in the city, not near the canal : wherefore this 
proves nothing in favour of IlaHcIquift’s opinion. 

P 4 ravages. 
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ravages. As to pulmonary dileaies, which, 
in cold countries. Carry off fp many, in the 
prime of youth, they are unknown in this 
happy climate. Thole, I am perfuaded, 
who are attacked by thefe cruel difea&s, 
would recover health in a country where 
the air, oily, warm, moilt, and replenilhed 
with the perfume of plants, and the oil 
of the earth, ieems molt favourable to the 
lungs (e). 

I mufb own, however, there is an un- 
healthy feafon in Egypt. JFrom February 
till the end of May, the fouth winds blow, 
at intervals, and load the atmofphere with 
a fubtle dull, which makes breathing diffi- 
cult, and drive before them pernicious exha- 
lations. Sometimes the heat becomes infup- 
portable, and the thermometer fuddenly riles 
twelve degrees. The inhabitants call this 

(e) M. Paw pretends the Egyptians have, in all ages, 
been leprous ; but- Herodotus, Strabo, and Diodorus Si- 
culus, who knew the country well, do not mention the 
difeafe j a proof it was unknown there, in their time. In 
the Archipelago iflands I have feen leprous people, fequef- 
tered from fociety, as they were among the Jews, inha- 
biting huts, near tbe road fide, and afking alms : but in 
Egypt I never, in all my travels, met one of thefe 
wretches. . 


fealhn 
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feafon Kbamjin , fifty, becaufe thefe winds 
are moll felt between Eafler and Whitfan- 
tide, during which they eat rice, vegetables, 
frefh filh, and fruits; bathing frequently, 
and ufing plenty of perfumes; and lemon 
juice, with which regimen they prevent the 
dangerous effects of the Khamfin. 

It moil not be fuppofed that this wind, 
which, in a few hours, corrupts meat tmd 
animal fubitances, blows fifty days ; Egypt 
would become a defert. It feldom blows 
three days together, and, fometimes, is only 
an impetuous whirlwind which rapidly paf- 
fes, and injures only the traveller overtaken 
in the deferts. When at Alexandria, in the 
month of May, a temped: of this kind fud- 
denly arofe, driving before it torrents of 
burning- land : the ferenity of the Iky difap- 
peared, a thick veil obfcured the Heavens, 
and the fun became blood-coloured. The 
duft penetrated even the chambers, and burnt 
the face and eyes. In four hours the tern** 
pell ceafed, and the clearnefs of day ap- 
peared. Some wretches, in the deferts, were 
iuffbcated, and icveral I law brought dead, 
fome of whom, bstthed in cold water, were ' 
reftored to life. The inhabitants of Grand 
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Cairo, being more inland, fuffer more ; and 
a French merchant, who was fat, died, fuf- 
focated by the heat. Similar phenomena 
have buried caravans and armies. 

Several modern authors, with M. Paw at 
their head, have faid the pefKlence is native 
in Egypt. Were this true it would greatly 
diminifti the advantages of the country, for 
neither fertility nor riches can preponderate 
againft an evil fo dreadful. I have collected 
information from the Egyptians, and foreign 
phyficians who have lived there twenty or 
thirty years, which all tends to prove the con- 
trary. They have allured me this epidemic dif- 
eafe was brought thither by the T urks, though 
it has committed great ravages. I myfelf faw 
the caravelles of the Grand Seignor, in 1778, 
unlade, according to cuftoin, the iilks of Syria 
at Daniietta. The plague is almoft always on 
board, and they landed, without oppofition, 
their merchandize, and their people who had 
the plague. It was the month of Auguft, 
and, as the difeafe was then over in Egypt, 
it did not communicate that feafon. The 
veftels let fail, and went to poifon other 
places. The fummer following, the {hips 
of Conftantinople, alike infected, came to 
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the port of Alexandria, where they landed 
their difeaied, without injury to the inhabi- 
tants. Since this time, the Ihips of Smyrna 
have brought the contagion here, at the be- 
ginning of winter ; it has fpread over the 
country, and a part of the Egyptians have 
perifhed. 

The following is an obfervation of ages. 
During the months of June, July, and Augult, 
if infected merchandize be brought into 
Egypt, the peftilence expires of itfelf, and 
the* people have no fears ; and if brought at 
other feafons, and communicated, it then 
ceafes. A proof that it is not native in 
Egypt is that, except in time of great fa- 
mine, it never breaks out in Grand Cairo, 
nor the inland towns, but always begins at 
fea ports, on the arrival -of T urkilh veflels, 
and travels to the capital, whence it pro- 
ceeds as far as Syene. Having come to a 
period in Grand Cairo, and being again in- 
troduced, by the people of Upper Egypt, it 
renews, with greater fury, and, fometimes, 
fweeps off two or three hundred thoufand 
fouls ; but always flops in the month of 
June, or thole who catch it then are always 
cured. Should theie ceffations be attributed 

to 
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to the great heats, the falubrious north winds 
of fiimmer, or the heavy dews ? 'Perhaps 
theie caufes all contribute (f)* 

We ought not to pa£s over another link- 
ing remark, which is, that the excefs of heat 
and cold are equally deflru&ive of this dread- 
ful contagion 5 winter kills it at Conftantino- 
ple, and fummer in Egypt; it feldom reaches 
the polar circle, and never pahes the tropic. 
The caravans of Grand Cairo, Damafcus, 
and llpahan, which are fometimes infected, 

(f) I cannot forbear citing an incident. Sir, which was 
told me by a captain, deferring credit, bccaufe it may af- 
ford information to thofe phyficians who feek an antidote 
againft this deftrudive evil. (C I left Conftantinople, 
M where the plague was raging, and my failors had con- 
** traded the difeafe. Two fuddenly died, and, by affift- 
“ ing them, I was infeded. I felt exccilive heat, which 
w made my blood boil : the difeafe feized my head, and I 
“ perceived 1 had only a few moments to live. The lit— 
u tie remaining reafon I had taught me to attempt an' 
« experiment. I l&id myfelf, quite naked, all night on 
« the deck ; the heavy dews tbit fell penetrated to my 
«« very bones, and, in a few hours, I could breathe freer, 
** and my head was better; my agitated blood became 
“ calm, and, bathing, the morning after, in the lea,- 1 
« was perfedly cured.” I know not. Sir, whether the 
remedy be infallible, but -this I am certain, that no pefti- 
ferous matter, palled through water, will communicate 
the infedion. 


never 
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never propagate it at Mecca ; and Yemen is 
fafe from the plague. 

Hiftory feldom mentions its appearance at 
Lacedemon, Athens, and Byzantium. When 
it fpread in Greece, the people expelled it by 
keeping large fires in the open places, clean- 
ing .the canals, levelling hills which flopped 
the vapours, and preventing communication. 
Neither the air, fun, nor water of thefe fine 
countries are changed : the fame falubrity 
would ftill exift were they inhabited by na- 
tions whole government watched over the 
well-being of the citizens, and the public 
fafety. Smyrna and Conltantinople are now 
the refidence of this dreadful afrhdtion, which 
mu ft be attributed to the little value in which 
the Turkilh government holds the lives of 
men, and their abfurd ideas on predeftina- 
tion. Of what confequence is it to the 
defpot though half his people perifh, if he, 
(hut up in his feraglio, be iecure ; or to the 
Mahometan, while the plague fweeps thou- 
(ands from his fide ; fince he muft live till 
his hour is come, to endeavour to retard it 
would be vain ? 

When the infection pervades the European 
and Greek habitations, they purify them by 

fumigating. 
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fumigating* leaving the windows open, that 
the air may freely circulate, and burning all 
the effects of the pestiferous. Not fo the 
Armenians and Turks ; they neither burn 
nor purify. "The Jews purchale, at a low, 
price, the goods and wares which remain 
when the greateft part of the family are 
deceafed, and ft ore them up j which, when 
the plague is over, they fell at a dear rate to 
thole who will purchale, and thus propagate 
the peftilential poifon fgj ; again it kindles, 
and prelently caufes new deftrudtion*. Thus 
this opprobrious nation, preferring gold to 
- life, fell the plague to Muftulmen, who pur- 
chafe it without fear, and fleep with it till 
the time that, revived itlelf, it hurries them 
to the grave. 

The European ftands aghaft with fear at 
the calamities it produces in Grand Cairo. 
According to the commillioncrs of the cuf- 
toms, this city contains from eight to nine 
hundred thouland inhabitants. They arc lb 
crouded that two hundred citizens here, oc- ' 
cupv lefs Ipace than thirty at Pari: . The 

j; } The lalt plague at Mo&oiy carried off two hundred 
thouland people, and was brought by infected merchan- 
dize from the ftorehoufes of the Jews. 

4 
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Greets are very narrow, and always full of 
people, who croud and joftle each other; 
and the paflengcr is, fometimes, obliged to 
wait ieveral minutes before he can mal^e hiS 
’ way* One perfbn with the plague will com- 
municate it to a hundred ; its progrefs is 
rapid, and fpreads with the violence of a 
conflagration, while the wind augments its 
flames. The Mahometans die in their houfes, 
public fquares, and ftreets, without one of 
them endeavouring to fave himlelf. Ellmou - 
kaddar , fay they; It is fate; yet have they 
die example of the Europeans, who, alone, 
efcape the general difafter. 

When the diieaie breaks but, the French 
fhut up their diftridi, and intercept all com- 
munication with the city. Arab fervants,* 
who live without, every day bring them fuch 
provifions as they want, and, except bread,* 
which does not communicate the infection, 
they throw what they bring through an aper- 
ture, cut in each door, into a tub of water* 
by which it is purified, and uied without 
fear. Thefe precautions give health and life 
to the French merchants, while furrounded 
with all the horrors of death. Burials* 
funeral proceflions, and tears, are in every 

. ■ • ftreet \ 
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flreet ; for when the Egyptians buiy their 
relations and friends, there are hired mourners 
who make the air refound with their lamenta- 
tions (b), artd defolate mothers, who, groan- 
ing, cover their faces with duft, rend their 
cloaths, attending to the grave the child they 
have nurtured, and whom they foon after 
follow ; for the Eaftern people, more pious 
than we are, never forfake their infedted re- 
lations, but ailiit them to the laft moment, 
though almoft certain their affedtion will be 
fatal. Thefe cries of dcipair, and funeral 
pomp, fpread a general conilernation, and 
the French tremble in their alylums. Who, 
indeed, could fee unmoved, or unterrihed, 
humanity fullering under a violation fo 
fearful ? 

All do not die who are attacked; but, I 
have been allured, the plague icmetimes car- 

(7j) It was the fame in the time of Herodotus. tc When 
** a perfon of family dies, all the women relations bemire 
“ their faces, and . run through the city with their hair 
“ difhevellcd, their bofomi: bare, and their garments tucked 
<c up ; beating their brcalls, and uttering loud cries.” 
Euterpe. 

The iflanders of the South Sea carry filial piety and ma- 
ternal tendernefs farther ; deeply wounding themfelvcs in 
■the fece, at the death of their relations, and teftifying 
their grief by ft reams of blood. 


ries 
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ries off three hundred thoufand people from. 
Grand Cairo, Could you iuppofe, Sir, the 
example of the French, who, when the con- 
tagion is pail, all leave their houfes fafe, 
and in health, would not induct the Turks 
to ule like precautions ? Could you imagine 
that, throughout the whole Ottoman empire, 
quarantine is not performed at one lingle 
port ; or merits a nation like this to in- 
habit the country of the ancient Greeks, and 
Egyptians r The Turks have deftroyed arts, 
commerce, and liberty; and fuffer, for want 
of laws, thc-ir wretched Haves to perifh. They 
perpetuate the moft dreadful fcourge known 
to humanity, and change famous i Hands, 
Hcuri thing cities, and kingdoms, into de- 
serts. 


I have the honor to be, &c» 


cl 
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LETTER XIV. 


ON TH£ VARIOUS INHABITANTS OF* 
EGYPT. 


The Copts , the defendants of the Egyptians, 
/. tree hji the genius and flence of their 
ancejlors. "The Arabs arc the next oldefi 
inhabitants of the country , 'a here they have 
twice reigned. Thofc ? cho, fubjeSl .to the 
Beys, cultivate their lands, have loft the 
good faith natural to their nation. Thofc 
who live under their Sheiks have preferved 
their honejiy and virtue. The Bedouins , 
inhabiting the deferts , at open tear with all 
carer an: ; but generous, hofpitable, and 
faithf ul to their oaths . Mechanic arts ex- 
ercifed by the ChrijUan s of Syria, Greeks 
and Jews j and few real '2 urks in Egypt. 


To M. L. M. 

Grand Cairo. 

I HAVE onlv ilightlv noticed the various 
nations who inhabit Egypt ; and it is proper. 
Sir, to deferibe their characters, cujftoms, 

and 
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and arts, more circumftantially. The Arabs, 
particularly, who furround, and, in part, 
occupy the kingdom, deferve our attention. 
What I have to offer will explain how four 
•millions of men are held in fubjedtion by 
eight thoufand foreigners ; and how a wan- 
dering nation has preferved its liberty and 
laws encircled by formidable powers. 

The real native Egyptians are the Copts, 
called fo, according to fome authors, from 
Cophtos, once a famous city in the Thebais ; 
and to others from Cobtos , cut, becaufe they 
have always preferved the ufe of circumciiion. 
Thcie, only, are the defeendants of the an- 
cient Egyptians ; and who, more than two 
thoufand years, fubjedted by foreign powers, 
have loft the genius and fcience of their 
forefathers, though they have preferved their 
cuftoms, and the antient vulgar tongue. The 
tranlinitted knowledge from father to fon of 
all arable lands, their value, and extent, 
occa lions them to be chofen clerks to the 
Beys, and ftewards to the governors ; and 

that thev mav conceal their accounts from 
* « 

thefe Lords, moft of them are written in 
Coptic. They, not withfta tiding, do not per- 
fectly underftand the language ; but, as their 

Q^2 miffals. 
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mifials, pentateuch, and various other works 
thev ociiefi?, have an Arabic tranflation, their 
antient la; . gauge is not loft; in fome future 
time it, perhaps, may fupply the learned 
with means of difpelling the obfcurity of the 
firft ages, during the reign of the Pharaohs, 
and remove the veil from the myfterious 
hieroglyphics. 

The Copts embraced Chriftianity at its 
birth ; and Amrou, having conquered Egypt, 
permitted them the free exerciie of the 
Chriftian religion : fince when tliey have ever 
had churches, priefts, bifhops, and a patri- 
arch, who has fixed his refidence at Grand 
Cairo ever fince it became the capital. Ad- 
hering to the rites of Monothelifm, their 
ignorance will not fuffer them to difcover the 
dereliction into which they are fallen, and in 
which they are fo confirmed, by obftinacy 
and a fectary fjpirit, that nothing could oblige 
them to change their religion. Numerous 
fuperftitious practices, received from their 
anceiiors, arc mingled in their worfi tip; but 
they are mild, humane, and hoipkabie. 
Paternal -tendernefs and filial love ccniiitutc 
their domeftic happinefs, where c^cry tie of 
blood is cheriflied and honored. Inland trade. 
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the art of hatching eggs, and railing bees, 
are almoft the whole of their knowledge. 
They often enrich theinfelves by the admi- 
niflrations entr ufted to them ; but do not 
‘tranquilly enjoy the fruits of their labours. 
The Bey who beholds them opulent, often, 
flrips them of their riches, without mercy ; 
and happy are they can* they purchale life 
with the lois of fortune. Such oppreflions 
do not excite revolt ; their want of energy 
keeps them enchained in poverty and fub- 
jedtion, which they iupport without mur- 


muring. 

After the Copts, the Arabs are the moll 

a 

antient people of Egypt, where they- twice 
have reigned. Tiieir iirll dominion was in 
the remote ages of antiquity, and, according 
to l'ome authors, before the time of Joieph. 
The fecond begun in the feventh century and 
ended in the twelfth. Two- thirds of the 
prefent inhabitants are Arabs, the manners 
of whom differ according to their mode of 
life. Thole who, become hufbandmen, are 
governed by their foreign mailers, prefent a 
flriking example to philofophers of the in- 
fluence of laws over nicii. Beneath a tyrannic 
government, they have loll that good faith 

Q_3 and 
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and uprightnefs which characterize their 
nation. They take part in their mailer’s 
quarrels. Villages arm againfl villages, and 
towns againfl towns ; and, during the revo- 
lutions which are continually reviving in 
Grand Cairo, the country p refen ts a frightful 
fcene of carnage and horror ; flames devour- 
ing the harveft, and the blood of the labourer 
fhed on the earth he had tilled. Hatred 
being eternal among thel'e people, and the 
mother imparting, with her milk, the defire 
of vengeance to her fon, men are born here 
for mutual deilruclion. Thole degenerate 
Arabs called Fellah , render the navigation of 
the Nile exceedingly dangerous, attack boats 
in the dark, mafl'acre paflengers, fei >:e their 
effects, and commit every kind of outrage. 

Another divilion of the Arabs, who may 
be called huihandmen, are governed by their 
Sheiks, who poflefs various principalities in 


the Thebais. This word, fignifi. ir.g elder, 
is the proud fign of their power. Now, a >; 
heretofore, they are the judge, tire pout if, 
and the fovereign of their people ; vet go- 


verning more like lathers of families 
kings. Thefe venerable patriarchs u 
take their at the doors of »h:;k h 
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or tents, inviting all comers : riling from 
table, they cry aloud. Whoever is hungry let 
him, in the name of God, come and cat, which 
is not a barren form 3 any man, whoever he 
may be, has a right to lit down 'and feed oil 
what he finds. Suffer me to cite the pafiage 
where Abraham receives the angels, that you 
may compare the manners of this people with 
thole of ancient times fij. 

And the Lord appeared unto Abraham, 
** in. the plains of Mamre : and he fat in the 
4 ‘ tent door in the heat of the dav. 

“ x^nd he lifted up his eyes and looked, 
** and lo, three men flood by him : and when 
“ he law them, he ran to meet them- from 
“ the tent-door, and bowed himfelf toward 
“ the ground. 

And laid. My Lord, if now I have 
“ found favour in thy fight, pafs not away, 
“ I pray thee, from thy lei van t : 

“ Let a little water, I pray you, be fetch- 
“ ed, and walli your feet, and reft yourfeives, 
“ under the tree : 

“ And I will fetch a moi lcl of bread, and 
" comfort yo your hearts 3 after that you 

■J) Genefis, chap. XVIII. v«;r. 1 — S. 
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w fhall pafs on : for therefore are ye come to 
“ your fervant. And they faid. So do as 
** thou haft faid. 

“ And Abraham haftened into the tent 
te unto Sarah, and faid. Make ready quickly 
“ three meafures of fine meal, knead it, and 
“ make cakes upon the hearth. 

“ And Abraham ran unto the herd, and 
** fetcht a calf tender and good, and gave it 
“ unto a young man 3 and he hafted to drcis 
« it. 

“ And he took butter and milk, and the 
“ calf which he had drafted, and fet it be- 
“ fore them; and he ftood by them under 
“ the tree, and they did eat.” 

The Arabs give the like reception to 
ftrangers and travellers who approach their 
tents 3 feivants wafh their feet, women kneed 
unleavened bread, bake it on the hearth, and 
ferve them roaft mutton, milk, honey, and 
the beft provifions they poflefs. The little 
taxes which the Sheiks levy over their do- 
mains do not opprefs their fubjects, who love 
them. The Arab comes with his complaints 
to their tribunal, and, not being complicated, 
the light of nature, reafon, and the fimple 
and clear laws of the Koran are fufhcient* 

immediately. 
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immediately, to terminate differences. Their 
judgments are, moftly, dictated by equity, 
and, under this paternal government, man, 
enjoying all his liberty, is attached to his 
prince by ties, only, of refpedt and gratitude, 
to whom he fpeaks freely, and praifes or 
blames as he finds occafion. I will cite a 
paiiage which fhews how far the Arabs carry 
this franknefs. 

Elman for, the fecond of the Abaffide 
Caliphs, founded Bagdad, in 769, became 
famous by his victories and power, and the 
capacity with which he governed immenfe 
territories. His affability was extreme, yet 
all thefe good qualities were tarnifhed by 
unbounded avarice. An Arab, one day, ap- 
proaching him, fail], “ Health to the father 
of Jafar” — “ Health be to thee,” anfvveredEI- 
manior— — " Thou art of the generous race of 
Hafchem ; grant me a irnall part of the 
immenfe treafure thou poiicfieft .” — <e Not to 
me, but to the Apoflle of God, fhouldeft 
thou add refs thy prayers .” — “ My garments 
are torn, and age has robbed me of flrenglh.” 
— 1 ** Let us change, take mine.” — Elmanfor, 
immediately ihipping, gave him his clothes 3 

but 
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but the Arab, perceiving they were worn out 
and patched, faid. Art thou not acquainted. 
Caliph, with the fentence of the fon of 
Harima ? “ The rich mifer, who cloathes 
€< himfclf in rags, is neverthelefs lubjedt to 
“ death.’* 

Thus freely do the Arabs Ipeak to their 
Chiefs. Devoted to their intereft, the leaft 
token from them will make them arm to repel 
the oppreflion of the Turks, who never could 
fubjedt them $ for, if victorious, they remain 
in their territories ; if vanquiflied, they aban- 
don them, taking their wives, children, and 
docks, amid the defer ts. Profiting, after- 
wards, by times of trouble and diforder, 
they return armed, attack their foes, and 
regain their poiTeflions. Were thelc Chiefs to 
unite their forces, and form a league againlt 
the Turks, thev would cafily drive them from 

m ■> 

Egypt, and become its matters. But the 
policy of the Beys prevents fuch a union, by 
lowing diflention, aiding the feeble, confirm- 
ing the authority, only, of thofe whom they 
think favour their own views ; and, efpe- 
cially, by fraud or poifon, taking off the 
Emirs whole power, talents, or ambition 
• they dread. The 
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The Arabs are the beft of people $ ignorant 
of the vices of polifhed nations, incapable of 
difguife, they know neither falfehood nor 
knavery. Haughty and generous, they repel 
infult by arms, and never employ treachery ; 
hofpitality is fa c red among them, their houfes 
and tents are open to travellers of all reli- 
gions, and their guefts are treated with as 
much refpedt and affe&ion as their own 
kindred ; and fo far is this honourable virtue 
carried, that, i'hould the enemy, whofe death 
they have determined, fubmit to come and 
drink coffee with them, he has nothing more 
to fear. This, only, can make them forget 
refentment, and renounce the pleasure of 
revenge. You will form an idea of their 
honelfy by the following fadfc, of which I 
was a witnefs. An Arab Sheik had long, 
annually, come to the diftridb of the French, 
where he took up goods on credit, of a 
merchant, dlill coming the following year, 
at the fame time, bringing the money, and 
taking frelli merchandize. Sicknefs, one 
year, prevented him from coming, himfelf, 
at the appointed time ; but he lent his fon, 
with the money, and continued a trade equally 
honourable to both nations. 


A third 
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A third ipecies of Arabs is compriied un- 
der the general denomination of Bedaoui, in- 
habitants of the deferts, a paftoral people 
who refide in the burning folitudes which 
ftretch to the >eaft and weft of Egypt. They 
are divided into tribes, meddle not with 
agriculture, and feed on barley, dates, and 
the fiefh and milk of their herds, which 
they drive into the vallies, where they find 
water and pafturage. Having exhaufted one 
place, they load their camels with their 
tents, wives, and children, mount their 
horfes, and the whole tribe leeks a new 
abode. Mafters of the deferts, they are the 
enemies of all caravans, attack them where- 
ever they can find them, and force them 
either to fight or pay tribute. If the refif- 
tance be too powerful, they retreat without 
fear of purfuit 3 if they conquer, they pillage 
every body, divide the lpoil, but never kill 
any one, unlefs to revenge the death of their 
companions. A traveller putting himfelf 
under their protection has nothing to fear, 
either for life or wealth, for their word is 
facred ; and neither have I read in hiftory, 
nor learnt in thefe countries, where they in- 
habit, that any Arab ever violated fworn 

faith. 
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faith. This is a charadteriftic mark which 
diftinguilhes them from all other nations. 
Their love of plunder never makes them for- 
get the rights of hofpitality, which are not 
lefs honoured by them than by. the hufband- 
men Arabs. After the miferies M. de St. 
Germain underwent, cr oiling Suez, he came, 
expiring, to the tent of a Bedouin, to whole 
genr.ous cares he owed his life, and who 
conduced him to Grand Cairo, as loon as 
his health was recovered. M. Pages fled 
over the fands of Arabia delerta, with leven 
Arabs ; he had loft his water and provifions, 
and, falling from his camel, was in danger of 
being fieri need to the relentment of an in- 
fulted tribe. One of his companions alight- 
ed, and, at the rilk of his life, took him up 
behind him, till they came into a place of 
iafety. The whole proviflon of the Arabs, 
during the journey, was a barley cake a day, 
and not a large one. This they divided into 
eight portions, and the one they gave the 
ftranger was always twice as much as their 
own. 

\ 

An exceflive love of liberty occaflons them 
to prefer the dreary wildernefs, where they 
live independent, to the rich plains of Egypt^ 

where 
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where they muft live Haves. Govermfttrtt 
has feveral times offered them lands, which 
they have conftantly refufed, becaufe they 
mud: have fubmitted to tyrants ; and this 
independent ipirit, fo well pourtrayed in the 
Scriptures, they have inviolably preferved 
from the time of Ilhmael, their father. He- 
rodotus, one of the molt ancient hiilorians, 
ijpeaks of them thus : — ** Cambyles fk) % de- 
** firous to lead his armies into Egypt, lent 
*• ambafiadors to the King of the Arabs, 
** to require a fafe palTuge through his coiin- 
“ try, which was granted, and the two na- 
” tions promifed mutual laith. The Arabs 
•* are, of all people, the moll faithful # to 
* c their oaths. The manner in which they 
“ make their treaties is thus : one of them, 
“ Handing between the contra cling parties, 
“ lacerates the palm of their hands, with a 
“ fharp Hone ; then, collecting wool from 
€t their garments, lie drains it with blood, 
tc and rubs feven Hones with it, which are 
** placed between them, invoking Bacchus 
“ and Urania. If the perlon foliciting al- 
“ liance he a foreigner, he afterwards be- 


€1 


(v) Herodotus Thalia. 
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tc comes their facred gueft; if a country- 
“ man, they regard him as one of the tribe 
“ with whom he has formed this compadt, 
“ which is ever after inviolable.” The 
Arabs no longer obferve the fame ceremo- 
nies ; they now are fatisfied, when they 
treat, with mutually fhaking hands, and 
fwearing, by their head, they will faithfully 
obferve the conditions ftipulated, and they 
never are perjured. 

Diodorus Siculus, many ages after Hero- 
dotus, paints them in the fame colours. I 
will cite a paffage, becaufe it will ihew how 
little thefe people have changed, and be- 
cauft, perhaps, it is the foie portrait hiftory 
affords which, after a lapfe of eighteen hun- 
dred years, refembles the fame nation. 

“ The wandering Arabs (l) inhabit the 
** open plains, having no houfts ; they 
ff themftlvcs call their country a wildernefs, 
“ and chufe not their abode in places where 
“ rivers and fprings abound, left theft al- 
4< lurements might bring enemies into their 
41 neighbourhood. Their law, or their cuf- 
** tom, forbids them to low corn, plant 


4 4 


DioJons? Siculus, lib. 19. 
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** fruit trees, drink wine, or inhabit houfes ; 
" which whoever ihould violate would in- 
“ fallibly be pun i feed with death, being per- 
K fuaded that the man, who would fubjedl 
“ himfelf to » fech wants, would prefen tly 
“ fubjedfc himfelf to mailers, for their pre- 
“ fervation. Some have herds of camels, 
“ others flocks of flieep, and the latter are 
“ the mofl wealthy ; exclufive of the gains 
“ of their flocks, they come to fea ports and 
** fell incenfe, myrrh, and other precious 
** aromatics, which they obtain from the 
“ inhabitants of Arabia Felix. Jealous of 
“ their liberty to excefs, they fly, at the 
“ approach of an army, to the reclufes of 
* c their deferts, the extent of which lerves 
“ them as a rampart. Finding no water, 
“ an enemy dares not purfue; while the 
“ Arabs arc fupplied by refervoirs hidden 
“ under ground, and known only to them- 
“ felves. The foil being a foft clay, they 
“ find means to dig vail, deep, and fquare, 
“ ciflernsj each fide a hundred feet (or 
“ plethron) which, filling with rain water, 
“ they clofe up the entrance, and, render- 
“ ing the ground uniform, leave only feme 
“ flight mark, imperceptible to any but 

“ themielves. 
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** themfelves. They aceuftom their cattle 
“ to drink only once in three days (m), 
“ that, when obliged to fly acrofs parched 
“ lands, they may fupport thirft. They 
“ themfelves live on flefh* milk, and the 
“ commcneft fruits* The pepper-tree grows 
** in their country (n)* and they have much 
“ wild honey, which they drink with wa- 
t( ter. There are other Arabs, who cultl- 
** vate the earth, and, like the Syrians, pAy 
“ tribute ; differing from them in nothing, 
“ except that they do not inhabit houfes. 
** Such, nearly, are the manners of theie 
“ people.” This flcetch, by an enlightened 
hiftorian, is remarkably exadt, and exhibits 
the Bedouins of the prefent times. Permit 
me to quote a paflage, from the fame au- 
thor, which is finely defcriptive of their 
honefty, and the knavery of the Greeks. 
•* The Nabathean Arabs forfook the deferts, 
** to go to a famous fair ; leaving, at their 

(m) The Ahyffinians, who return by Girja into their 
own country, having a defert of feven days journey to 
crofs, accuilom their camcis to live thus long without 
water. 

(n) I believe Diodorus Is miftaken, and that pepper is 
brought to Arabia by the (hips coming from India. 

Vol. 11. R ” departure* 
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“ departure, their wealth, children, and 
“ wives, in the caverns of a mountain ; 
“ which, being two days journey from any 
“ habitable place, and defended by its fitu- 
“ ation, and burning folitudes, feemed fafe 
“ from enemies. The Greeks, however, 
“ thirfbing for gold, took this opportunity 
€t to attack them. Athenaeus, a comman- 
“ der under Antigonus, left Idumea with a 
“ body of light armed troops, marched 
“ 2200 ftadia in three days and three nights, 
“ arrived at the alylum of the Nabatheans, 
“ forced it, killed a part of the unfortunate 
“ people they found, took a great number 
“ of prifo'ners, and carried off the incenfe, 
“ myrrh, and five hundred talents of filver, 
" which had been there depofited. Heat 
t€ and fatigue obliged them to halt 200 Aadia 
“ from the rock, where a hafty camp was 
“ formed. The ibldiers, overwhelmed with 
“ laffitude, and thinking they had nothing 
“ to fear, yielded to the fwcets of flecp. 
" The Nabatheans, however, hearing of 
“ this in va lion, immediately departed, and 
“ arrived at their abode. The complaints 
“of the wounded, and the blood of the 
“ aged, inlpired horror •, they flew to ven- 

“ geance. 
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« geance, and foon came up with the ene- 
« my. Some prifoners, profiting by the 
« negligence of the Greeks, got free, and 
« informed them of the ftate they were in. 

The' Arabs, hearing this, attacked the 
“ camp on all fides, which, favoured by 
** darknefs, they penetrated, maffacred the 
“ fleeping foldiers, and transfixed tliofe with 
“ their darts who role to take arms. The 
“ flaughter was general, only fifty horie 
“ efcaping, moft of them wounded. The 
“ Nabatheans, having recovered their pri- 
“ foners and wealth, brought them back, 
“ and, after giving the Greeks this lefion, 
** wrote to Antigonus, to complain of Athe- 
“ nseus, and juftify their condudt. The 
“ monarch difclaimed the adfc of his general, 
“ laid it was undertaken without his know- 
** ledge, and that they were juftified in their 
“ defence ; ufing this difiimulation to ren- 
" der them unfufpicious, and hoping to find 
“ a more favourable opportunity to revenge 
** his army’s defeat. But the Arabs, 
“ placing little faith in the Greeks, kept 
“on their guard, and let centinels on the 
“ heights, to give intelligence of the ap- 
“ proach of the enemy, and they foon pro- 

R 2 “ fited 
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“ filed by their prudence. Some months 
** having elapfed, Antigonus fen t eight thou - 
** fund chofen men again ft them, command - 
“ ed by his fon Demetrius, who marched 
“ his army through unfrequented places, 
“ that he might take them by furprize. 
“ Warned by their fpies, the Nabatheans 
“ lent their flocks into the depths of the 
“ deierts, and fortified themfelves on the 
* c mountain, which Demetrius found guard- 
“ ed by their brave youth, by whom he 
“ was vigoroufly oppofed. After ineffec- 
“ tually attacking them with his whole 
es force, he retreated, in feeming flight, but 
“ returned to the aflault on the morrow, 
“ with no greater fuccefs. An Arab, then, 
iC with a loud voice, thus called : Where- 
“ fore, O king Demetrius, v/ouldefl thou 
“ war w ith a people who inhabit a wilder- 
“ neis, without water, wine, or food, and 
“ containing none of all the things which 
“ excite, among you, avarice and flrife ? 
ie The dread of llavery brought us to the 
t6 defert, deprived of all the allurements men 
te with fuch avidity feek, and has reduced 
te us to a wild and folitary life, which makes 
** us incapable of doing you injury. We 

** therefore 
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« therefore intreat you, and the king your 
t( father, to molcfi us not: nay, we will 
te lend you prefents, to induce you to retire, 
** and account the Nabatheans among your 
“ faithful friends ; and, fhould net theie 
“ motives prevail, neccfiity loon will force 
te you to forfake a wildernefs, where you 
“ will want water and food. We never 
“ will fubjedl ourfelves to other manners. 

** What, then, do you hope from this ex - 
“ pedition ? The moil you can obtain will 
“ be'fome few Haves, whom force, only, 
ft can hold in fervitude, and who never will 
** bend to your modes and culloms. — Struck. 

** by this dilcourfe, Demetrius made peace 
“ with the Nabatheans.” 

Such, Sir, were the Arabs, before and af- 
ter Alexander, and fuch are they Hill. The 
love of independance Hill lives in their hearts, 
and their averfion to all foreign fubjedtion 
Hill makes them prefer the dreary defert to 
the moH captivating plains. Liberty has 
fo many charms that, to obtain it, they 
firmly fupport hunger, thirfi, and the 
fcorching fun. Sometimes humbled, but never . 
enflaved, they have braved all the powers . 
of the earth, and Ihook off the chains in 

R 3 which 
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-which other nations have alternately been 
bound. The Romans, mafters of the world, 
loft the armies they lent to conquer their 
country. The Egyptians, Perfians, and Ot- 
tomans, never could fubdue them. Thus, 
this proud people is the foie nation which 
has preferved that haughtinefs of charadter, 
generofity, and inviolable fidelity, which fo 
highly honour humanity. Deceit and per- 
jury they know not. Ignorant of, though 
not defpifing, fcience, found reafon, upright- 
nefs, and elevation of foul, diftinguifh them 
from all the orientals. In the prefence of 
ftrangers, as in the prefence of their princes, 
they preferve the dignity of man, which 
they never debafe by vile flattery. Serious, 
but not furly, acute, but not often tatious, 
frank, yet not rude, they are acquainted 
with the charms bf a converfation fometimes 
chearful and fometimes wife. Their friend- 
fhip is facred, and their friend is their bro- 
ther. Nor are they ftrangers to delicacy of 
fentiment : their poems are pictures of that 
ardent paftion they refpire, under their fiery 
iky ; and, fometimes, of that gallantry 
-which foems to belong to people more po- 
lifhed. Thefe, Sir, are the Arabs which 

the 
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the genius of a fingle man united, to the de- 
ftruCtion of thrones, the conquering of king- 
doms, and the impofing of laws on two 
thirds of the earth. Their conquers are 
loft, but their character, religion, and man- 
ners, preferved. Should another Mahomet 
arife, in the eaft, capable of collecting their 
fcattered tribes, he again might fubjeCt Afia, 
and Africa, to their dominion. The philo- 
fopher, who would ftudy man in his pri- 
mitive ftate, fhould relide among the Arabs, 
and rfot with people whofe mind, heart, and 
afteCtions, have been debafed by defpotiffn, 
and fervitude. 

Except the Copts and Arabs, the Mogra- 
bians, or weftern Mahometans, are the moft 
numerous inhabitants of Egypt : they devote 
themfelves fome to trade, and tome to arms. 
Their nation ought not to be judged by the 
individuals at Grand Cairo : thofe who be- 
come foldiers are adventurers, moft of them 
guilty of crimes, and banifhed from their 
country, by the fear of juftice. Thefe mer- 
cenary, faitlileis, lavvlels, foldiers abandon 
themfelves to every excefs, and always fell 
themfelves to that Eey who is the beft bid- 
der. 

R 4 
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There are not many real Turks here, ex- 
clufive of the Janiflaries and AfTabs ; who, 
abufing their power, pillage Egyptians, and 
foreigners, and employ eveiy means to amafs 
great riches. r They fbmetimes become formi- 
dable to the Pacha and Beys 5 and fell their 
fuffrages. Like the Mograbians, they are 
neither difciplined, underftand the art of 
gunner) 7 , nor would it be poffible for them 
to oppofe the military fcience cf the Eu- 
ropeans. 

The Syrian Chriflians, Greeks, and Jfews, 
addict themfelvcs entirely to commerce, ex- 
change, and the mechanic arts. Their duc- 
tile cunning promotes them, occafionally, to 
be commiflioners of the cufloms, and re- 
ceivers of the revenues of Egypt* but their 
honefty may not be depended on, and their 
arts thould always be watched. Having 
obtained power, they employ it to opprefs 
European Merchants, invent exadtions, and 
lhackle their commerce. Many of them are 
Goldfmiths, and work in gold, lilver, and 
jewellery, with tolerable fkill. Their per- 
formances in fillagree are eilimable. Several 
of them have eftablifhed manufactories of 
light fluffs, made from Bengal cotton and 

the 
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the filk of Syria, which are purchafed by the 
natives. Though well woven, thefe fluffs 
fail in the dye, the colours being neither fo 
vivid, nor fo unfading, as thofe cf India; 
which we mufl attribute to the: ignorance of 
the artifls, for Egypt produces excellent in-> 
digo, carthamus, and various dyes. Their 
linen cloths have the fame defedfc. Egyptian 
flax, formerly fo renowned, has loft nothing 
of its excellence: the fibres are long, fbft, 
and filky, and would make beautiful cloth ; 
but* the fpinners are fo bad that their linen is 
very coarfe. 

The amount of thefe inhabitants. Sir, fo 
different in their manners, religion, and na- 
tions, is near four millions ; whom eight 
thouiand Mamluks govern. This will not 
long excite your furprize, when you recolledl 
that, under Auguftus, three cohorts were 
fufHcient to guard the Thebais j as Strabo 
informs us, who, one of the firft hiftorians 
of antiquity, was an ocular witnefs of the 
fa&. 

** The Egyptian is an extremely populous, 
“ but not a warlike, nation : nor are the 
(t neighbouring people more fo. Cornelius 
“ G alius, the firft Roman governor fent to 

“ Egypt, 
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** Egypt, marched again# the inhabitants of 
mt Heroopolis foj, who had revolted, and 
“ again fubje&ed them with a few foldiers. 
“ Severe taxes having excited a general re- 
“ bellion in the Thebais, it was immediately 
** quelled, on his appearance. Petronius, 
“ after him, heading a few cohorts, repelled 
“ the impetuofity of many thoufand Alex- 
“ andrians, who had attacked him, leaving 
“ a great number dead on the field of battle. 
“ j®lius Gallus, entering Arabia with a part 
“ of the troops that garrifoned Egypt, prov- 
44 ed, by his vidfcories, how little thefe people 
“ were addicted to war ; and, had it not 
44 been for the treachery of Syllabus, would 
“ have conquered Arabia Felix. During his 
44 abfence, the Ethiopians made an irruption 
“ into the Thebais, threw down the ftatues 
44 of Caefar, carried off the feeble garrifons 
“ of Syene, Philae and Elephantina. Petro- 
44 nius purfued them, with ten thoufand foot 
44 and eight hundred horfe; and, though 
44 their army was thirty thoufand ffrong^ 
44 forced them to retire to Pfelcha, a city in 

(o) This city is ablolutely deftroyed, and its ruins 
buried under the fands of the iilhmus of Suez. 

4. 44 Ethiopia. 
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« Ethiopia. Not obtaining a restitution of 
*• the captives , by his ambafladors , he pcne- 
“ trated their country, and gave them battle. 
•* Their ill-armed, undifciplined, troops 
“ could not withftand the Roman valour: 
“ fome fled to the deferts, fome to the capi- 
“ tal, and others efcaped, by fwimming, to 
“ an ifland in the river. Among the latter 
“ were Several generals of Candace, the war- 
“ like queen of Ethiopia. Petronius eroded 
“ the Nile, in boats, took them all prisoners, 
“ ient them to the city of Alexandria, and 
“ afterwards laid fiege to Pfelcha, which* lie 
“ fubjedted, a part of the inhabitants peri Hi - 
“ ing in the attack. He next marched for 
“ Premnis, a place fortified by nature, to 
** arrive at which he eroded the vaft randy 
“ deferts where the army of Cambyfes was 
“ fmothered in the fands (p). Carrying it 
** by aflfault, he then befieged Napata, where 
“ was the fon of Candace, in a royal palace. 
“ The queen, from a neighbouring fortrefs, 
“ fent ambaffadors to treat of peace ; offering 
** to reflore the captives, and flat ues, to the 

{p) This confirms what I have cited from Hero-dotus. 


** Roman: 
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" Roman general, who, without listening to 
“ propofals, attacked and vanquished the 
49 place; but the young prince efcaped by 
** flight. Believing it would be difficult to 
49 penetrate farther, he returned to Egypt ; 
“ carrying with him great wealth, and 
€( leaving four hundred men to garrifon 
“ Premnis, with Stores and provifions for 
“ two years.” 

This paflage. Sir, perfectly defcribes the 
imbecility of the Egyptians, and Ethiopians, 
in the Roman times ; and they are Still the 
Same. Long Slavery has but extinguished the 
little energy they had ; and their ignorance of 
arms even furpaffes their cowardice. During 
the alarm which civil war fpread through 
Grand Cairo, we heard the fix pieces of 
artillery play from the caille on the city, and 
obferved that the gunners employed half an 
hour in loading them; for this was the fpace 
of time between each difcharge. You will 
judge. Sir, whether fuch troops could, a mo- 
ment, withstand a few European regiments. 
Any warlike nation that Should attack Egypt 
would conquer it, without impediment, and 
Ethiopia, with equal facility ; after which, 

mailers 
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mailers of their gold and their waters, they 
might fend the Nile, at pleafure, through 
Egypt, where they might maintain inexhaus- 
tible plenty. 


1 have the honour to be, &c. 
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LETTER XV. 

ON THE MARRIAGES OF- THE 
EGYPTIANS. 

Marriage a church-ceremony among Chriftians, 
and indijjbluble. The iLegiflaturc of Arabia^ 
guided by cujh?n , and on the authority of the 
Patriarchs , has permitted divorces , but has 
fixed bounds to the caprice of men . Mar- 
riage ceremonies obferved by Mahometans and 
Copts. 

To M. L. M. 

Grand Cairo. 

M ARRI AGE, among Chriftians, is a 
holy rite, and indiiToluble. Laws, in certain 
cafes, fufpend, but do not annihilate its ef- 
fects ; wherefore, is is neceffary the parties 
fhould perfectly know each other, and that 
their wills fhould be free, iince their own 
happinefs, and that of their children, depend 
on this knowledge, and this freedom. Ori- 
ental manners, fo different from European, 
have obliged legillators to render wedlock a lefs 

permanent 
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permanent contra#. Here the two fexes live 
ieparate, and never converfe together. How 
then can a young man and maiden, who 
have not feen each other, fwear inviolable 
faith and love ? Such an oath, expofing them 
to perjury, would but be a fource of dis- 
order. Mahomet, well acquainted with the 
heart of man, and authorized by the Patri- 
archs, has permitted repudiation. After 
endeavouring to prevent it, by prefcribing that 
refpedf, that tendernefs, which ought to be 
the* fupreme pleafure of hufband and wife, 
he adds, “ Thofe who ihall fwear never 
“ more to have commerce with their wives 
“ fhall wait four months ( q), during. which 
■“ if they return to them, the Lord is kind 
“ and merciful. — -If divorce be flill determined 
4 ‘ on, God fees and knows all things.’* 

This, Sir, authorizes repudiation, but leaves 
God the judge of its lawful nefs. In the 
continuation of this chapter, which is an 
abridgment of the laws of Mahomet, the 

(q) When a Mahometan (Wears never more to know 
his wife, four months delay are granted him, during which 
he may reconcile hunfelf to her, hut if the time be paft 
he mull put her from him. She is free, and may marry 
another. Karan . that. 2. 

L^ilkture 
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legillature endeavours to prefcribe bounds to 
the ficklenefs of man. A muffulman may 
not take a wife without affigning her a por- 
tion, according to his fubflance. If he wifhes 
to part from her, he fends for the judge, de- 
clares in his prefence, he puts her from him, 
and, when the four months of probation arc- 
expired, he returns the wealth file brought, 
and the portion flipulated in the marriage 
contract. If they have children, the hufband 
detains the boys, and the wife takes away 
the girls j after which they become free,* and 
may marry elfewhere. Wives are not fub- 
jedted, as is fuppofed in Europe, to eternal 
ilavery ; having real caufe of complaint, they 
implore protection from the laws, and break 
their c hains : but, in this cafe, they lofe their 
portion, and the wealth they brought to the 
houfe of the hufband, though they recover 
their liberty. 

A Mahometan fometimes fwears, without 
fufficien t reafon, never more to know his 
wife i but, repenting, he may be reconciled 
to her, without the mediation of the Cadi. 
The law-giver, in the following verfc, has 
fet bounds to this caprice. “ He, who thrice 
•* fhall repudiate one woman, may not re- 
3 “ claim. 
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“ claim her, till {he {hall have been received 
** in the bed of another hufband, who ihall 
* e repudiate her alfb. They may then come 
“ together again, if they believe they can 
“ oblerve the commandments of *God ( r J” 

A hufband thus circumftanced, and who 
fears a reparation himfelf has fonghL, endea- 
vours to elude the law, feeks a friend, on 
whom he can rely, {huts him up with his 
wife, in the prefence of witneffes, and waits 
the confequence of this Angular feene, at the 
door. The dilemma is a delicate one, and 
does not always fucceed as he could wifh. 
If the friend, leaving the chamber, fays— 
** Behold my wife, whom I put away”— 
the Arffc hufband recovers his right : but if, 
forgetting friendship in the arms of love, he 
declares her his wife, he takes her with him 
without oppolltion. By fuch laws has 
Mahomet endeavoured to enfure peace and 
happinefs in marriage ; making it a focial 
{late, the duration of which ought incefiantly 
to be promoted, by reciprocal attentions, and 
the birth of children. Nor do the married 
often ufe the liberty they poffefs ; divorces 
are much lefs common than they are 

(r) Kjt an, i bap, 2. 
c 
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ufually thought to be : many are even fatia- 
fied with one wife, and do not profit by the 
law which allows four. This moderation 
muft be attributed to the feparate and re- 
tired lives ‘they lead, the charms of which 
they ftrongly feel, and, particularly, to the 
affe&ion which both hufband and wife have 
for their children, who, educated in the 
houfe of their fathers, become their fupport 
and confolation. 

The female relations make matches for 
the young men. They meet moil of the 
maidens of the city at the bath, whom they 
perfectly defcribe* and, the choice made, 
the alliance is mentioned to the father of the 
female, the portion fpecified, and, if he 
confents, they make him prefen ts. The 
parties agreed, the female relations and 
friends of the virgin take her to the bath, 
ftrip her with ceremony, bathe, knead, and 
perfume her, ftain the nails of her hands 
and feet, of a golden yellow, with henna , 
blacken her eye-lids with copel \ fprinkle pre- 
cious efiences in her hair, and waih her 
whole body with role water. Without other 
ornament than their long and floating trefles, 
the matrons lead the noviciate round the 

apartment. 
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apartment, and prepare her for the myfteries 
of hymen, calm the palpitations of timidity, 
recount the happinefs fhe will poflefs, and 
vaunt the beauty and wealth of her young 
hufband. The remainder of the day is paf- 
fed in feafting, dancing, and finging longs 
adapted to the occafion. 

On the morrow, the fame perfons go to 
her houfe, tear her, as it were, violently, 
from the arms of her afHidted mother, and 
triumphantly conduit her to the houfe of 
her hftiband. The proceffion ufually begins 
in the evening ; dancers go before her, with 
their feet tied to ftilts, and carrying ba- 
lancing poles ; numerous Haves difplay the 
effects, furniture, and jewels deftined to her 
ufe ; troops of dancing girls keep time with 
their inflruments ; matrons, richly cloathed, 
walk with a grave pace ; and the young 
bride appears under a magnificent canopy, 
borne by four flaves, fuftained by her mother 
and lifters, and entirely covered by a veil, 
embroidered with gold, pearls, and dia- 
monds. A long file of flambeaux illumine 
the procefiion, and the Almai, in chorus, 
occafionally ling verles in praife of the bride 
and bridegroom. I have twenty times be- 

6 2 held 
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held fuch pompous proceflions, in the ftreets 
of Cairo, where the longeft route is always 
chofen ; the} being vain of diiplaying their 
whole fpler.dcur, on thefe occafions. 

When come to the hcufe of the hufnand, 
the 'women go on the firfl floor, whence they 
perceive, through the blinds of a gallery, 
all that pafles below. The men, who are 
aflemblcd in the hall, do not mix with them, 
but pafs a part of the night in banquetring, 
drinking coffee and fLcrbet, and hearing mu- 
lic. The Almai defeend, throw off their 
veils, and . difplay their agility and addrefs ; 
exhibiting, to the found of the tambour de 
bafque, cymbals and caflanets, pantomimes 
in which they reprefent the combats of 
flymen, the ftruggles of the bride, and the 
artificer of love. Nothing can exceed their 
voluptuous pofhires, and licentious attitudes; 
they want not words to make themfclves 
underftood; their unreferved geflures cannot 
be miftaken. Several times have I been pre- 
tent at fuch like feenes, and always furpriicd 
that a people, who, in public, refpecfc wo- 
men fo much, fliould fo paifionatcly love 
lafeivious dances. Having ended, the Al- 
inai, . in chorus, chaunt the epithalamiuin 

(fo 
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(fo famous among the Greeks) and extol the 
allurements of the bride, more beauteous 
than the moon, fre/her than the role, fvveeter 
than the jafinin, and the blils of that mor- 
tal who {hall enjoy fo many charms. Dur- 
ing the ceremony, {he feveral times pa:fes 
before the bridegroom, and always in dif- 
ferent drefles, to difplay her wealth and ele- 
gance. The guefts having retired, the huf- 
band enters the nuptial chambei, the veil is 
removed, and, for the firft time, he beholds 
his wife. If a maiden, tokens of virginity 
mu ft appear; other wile he may lend her 
•back, on the morrow, to her parents, which 
is the greatoft diihonour a family can fuftain ; 
wherefore, there is no country on earth 
where girls are guarded with ftich care, or 
where the hufband is more certain to eipoufe 
a virgin. 

Such are the laws and ceremonies of mar- 
riage among the Egyptians, which rich and 
poor fcrupulouily obferve. The daughter 
of the mechanic is, in like manner, con- 
ducted to her fpoufe: the only difference 

A w 

con lifts in the furrounding paraphernalia. 
Inftead of flambeaux, they burn fir, in bra- 
ziers carried on poles, and the ftilt- dancers 
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and tambour de bafque, fupply the want or 
Almai, and muficians. The poor man's 
daughter, wanting attendants and canopies, 
borrows a veil, and marches to- the found of 
cymbals, or bits of metal, which her in- 
digent followers ftrike in time, without 
tune. 

Nearly the fame ceremonies are obferved 
by the Copts $ but they have a cuftom of 
betrothing young girls only fix or feven years 
old, which is done by putting a ring on the 
finger. They often obtain permiflion, from 
her friends, to educate her, till fhe arrives at 
puberty. Divorces, bathing, and marriage 
proceflions, are alfo pradtifed by the fchif- 
matic Chriftiansj only they can have but 
one wife at a time. You will find defcrip- 
tions, in the Arabian Tales, much refem- 
bling thofe I have fent you : the author of 
that agreeable work, being perfectly ac- 
quainted with the manners and cuiloms of 
his country, has ably depidted them ; and, 
by the truth of his portraits, rendered his 
book inefiimable. Failing in this, our Ori- 
ental romance writers offend moll ; and, 
having never travelled in the Eaft, call the 

whims 
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whims of fancy Oriental tales: Turks, 
Arabs, and Periians, are ridiculoully dif- 
guiied under a French habit, and grotefque 
defcriptions are given indead of truth and 
‘ nature. 


I have the honor to be, &c. 
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LETTER XVI. 

REVOLUTIONS OF COMMERCE IN 

EGYPT. 

State of commerce under the Pharaohs, Per - 
jians , and Ptolemies , Commerce created a 

powerful navy under the Romans , and, di - 
reGted by the Egyptians, penetrated to Ben- 
gal: become feeble under the monarchs cf 
the Lower Empire: was almojt loft under 
the Arabs : re-eftablijhed by the Venetians , 
who opened the ports of Egypt, but , loftng 
their trade, to the Portuguefe , loft alfo their 
Jhipping, and diftani provinces. An ac- 
count of the prefeni commerce of Egypt. 

To M. L. M. 

Grand Cairo. 

I N the preceding letters. Sir, I have men- 
tioned fome particulars relative to the trade 
of the principal cities of Egypt 3 but thefe 
Mattered ideas would be unfatisfa&ory, in 

an 
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an age when all the courts of Europe hold 
commerce to be an inexhaultible fource of 
wealth and power. I will endeavour to 
give you a hafty fketch of its revolutions, 
from the moil remote antiquity* to the pre- 
fent ; and, however difficult the talk, the 
utility that may refult to my country encou- 
rages me in the undertaking. 

The Pharaohs knew the benefits of com- 
merce. The numerous canals they dug had 
a two-fold intent, that of Ipreading fertility 
and tranfporting the productions of the coun- 
try throughout the kingdom. The fairs 
eitabliihed in the Delta, and the Thebais, 
united the inhabitants of the diltant pro- 
vinces. Each brought the fruit of his in- 
dustry, and, by mutual barter, the whole 
nation participated of the arts and agricul- 
ture. The necefiity of going every where 
by water, cturing the inundation, with the 
charms cf the cool air, and the delightful 
views of the Nile, habituated the Egyptians 
to the practice; and might lead us to lufpedt 
the firft vefiels, in which men ventured them- 
selves on the inconstant lea, were built in 
Egypt. Fleafiire, interefl, and religion, 
thole powerful motives to action* made them 

row 
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row from one temple to another, and every 
where there were feafts, illuminations, and 
aflemblies, where traders and wealthy people 
found their advantage. The Egyptians, 
therefore, may be regarded as one of the 
moft ancient fea-faring nations who failed on 
the Red Sea. Long before the famous ex- 
pedition of the argonauts, Danaus (s) carried 
into Greece the arts of navigation and trade. 
Sefoftris, his brother, foon after, fent two 
armies, one by land, and the other by lea, to 
conquer Alia; and, while he fubje&ed the 
inland Hates, a fleet of four hundred velfels 
took the fea ports of the Gulph of Arabia, 
palTed the Straits of Babelmandel (t), and 
entered the Indian Ocean, where velfels fo 
large had never been fecn. This commerce 
in Egypt is more ancient than in Alia, nor 
has it ever cealed lince thole remote ages. 

Sefoftris founded various colonies, during 
his conquefts, one of which fortified them- 
lelves on the coall of Phoenicia. Tyre railed 
her ramparts, felled the cedars of Lebanon, 

(s) Herodotus. 

(/) i. a. The gate of handkerchiefs, fo named becauie 
Egypt has ever received through it the cotton cloths of which 
they make handkerchiefs, and which they ftill call Mandel. 

to 
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to build (hips, and began to dilpute the 
glory of navigation with the mother country, 
lending Ihips to the pillars of Hercules, and 
every where extending arts and trade (u)» 
The Egyptians, on their part, failing up the 
Bolphorus, entered the Euxine, bartering 
with their brethren, fettled in Colchis (x ) 
the productions of their country for thole of 
the North ; while the fleets of the Red Sea 
brought the rich fluffs, perfumes, pearls and 
diamonds of the Eaft. 

Become commercial, Egypt loon arrived 
at great power, and railed temples, obelilks, 
and coloflal flatues, which, when beheld, 
could not but be admired. The priefts, by 
continually obferving the heavens, taught 
feamen Aftronomy, which guided them 
through the boundlefs deep. Wealthy at 
home, and mighty abroad, Egypt propagated 
trade and fcience, and, Ipreading agriculture 

-(«) Clemens Alcxandrinus. fays the Phoenicians received 
letters from the Egyptians, and tranfmitted them to the 
Greeks. In another place, he adds, Cadmus, the Phoeni- 
cian, carried them into G reece, wherefore Herodotus calls 
the Greek characters Phoenician. 

(a*) Herodotus aflerts Sefoftris left a colony here, with 
which the Egyptians traded. 
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through the favage flates of Greece, prepared 
them for civilization. Thus the hardy 
mariners of Europe, fent by Monarchs, the 
friends of humanity, reclaim from barbarifm 
the iflanders pf the South Sea, by communi- 
cating our productions and our arts. The 
ferocious cannibal of New Zealand will ceaie 
to devour men, when fheep, cows, and corn 
have procured him plenty of food. Agricul- 
ture will efhiblifh fcciety and laws, and they 
will enjoy the benefits of civilized nations. 
Their iilands feem not to contain thofe 
precious metals which excite avarice ; flavery, 
therefore, will not deftroy, among them, the 
feeds of virtue. Like the Greeks, who dei- 
fied their firfl benefactors, they will ereCt 
monuments to Louis XVI. and George III. 
Thefe are actions which immortalize kings, 
and the remembrance of which is never loll 
to poflerity. Enlightened by the great men 
who gained inftrudtion in the fchools of 
Memphis and Heliopolis, Greece was divided 
into feveral republics, each of which fmall 
feates endeavoured to obtain fhipping and 
trade. Tyre continued to fend her veflcls 
over the whole Mediterranean, and kings 
were adorned by her purple. Pfammeti- 

chus 
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chus (y ), the friend of the Greeks, opened 
the ports of Egypt to them ; and Nechos, 
his fon, attempted to form a communication 
between the Nile and the Red Sea ; but the 
great obftacles he met, and the lofs* of a 
multitude of workmen, occafioned him to 
renounce the project. He formed another 
which proves how far the art of Navigation 
was carried. He equipped ihips at Suez, 
gave the command of them to Fhecnician 
captains ( h; j, and ordered them to coaft Af- 
rica.. Thefe able feamcn left the gulph of 
Arabia, doubled the Cape of Good Hope, 
returned northward, and, after three years 
navigation, arrived at the pillars of Hercules, 
whence they failed for Ecrvut. This was 

J - x 

the fird: time this grand Continent had- been 
coallod $ but the dluicu-.fies of a voyage fo 
long, when fldcs were obliged never to lofe 
light of fliore, made them renounce it in 
.future, contenting tkemieives to trade in the 
Mediterranean and Indian Ocean. Egypt 
had then the moil powerful marine, and was 
the richcib country on earth. 

Apries, fon of Nechos, in a naval combat, 
defeated the united tlertj of Cvorus and Tvre, 


{ y ) Herodotus. 

(z) HeroJot. lib. 4. 
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the two moft famous maritime people.— 
Emboldened by this fuccefs. Amahs lent a 
fleet to conquer Cyprus, which taking, he 
there found abundance of wood, and llores, 
proper for building Ihips. Become maltfer of 
the Mediterranean, that he might ftrengthen 
commerce, he called the Greeks into his 
country, and permitted them to build Nau- 
cratis, near the canopic mouth of the Nile : 
but, to prevent his new allies from becoming 
too numerous, he obliged their Ihips to 
unlade only at this city (a), which the 
eftablifhed fairs, and continual arrival of 
velfels, rendered very commercial. Temples 
were eredted here at the joint expence of the 
Ionians, Dorians, and Eolians ; but, be their 
magnificence what it might, they wanted 
the Egyptian folidity j in vain the traveller 
learches for their ruins. 

The kingdom was now at the height of 
prolperity. The arts approached perfection. 
Altronomy calculated ecliples ; Sculpture 
fafhioned the hardelt marble at its pleafure ; 
precious Itones were engraved j Mechanics 
railed enormous weights ; and Chemifhy 
Itained glafs, gave greater brilliancy to 
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gems (b ) 9 and dyed with colours that were 
not to be effaced. Agriculture had enriched 
this country with the products of India, 
which it afterward prefented to Greece, Italy, 
and all Europe. And every time we behold 
bread, white as fnow, rice, peas, beans, and 
various other pulfe, we ought to thank the 
Egyptians, who communicated thofe precious 
things to the Greeks, from whom they 
palled to the Romans, and, afterward, to the 
Gauls. 

When famine raged in neighbouring na- 
tions, they, like the fons of Jacob, came to 
Memphis for food. Such were the advan- 
tages, in part, due to the commerce of the 
Pharaohs, who fent their fleets from the 
ifland of Taprobana, now Ceylon, to the 
ports of Spain. T he polilhed people of Africa 
and Europe from them received articles of 
utility, luxury, and pleafure $ and to the 
benefits of trade inufl we, in part, attribute 
the admirable works of which they are the 
authors. Never did nation pofiels luch trea- 
fures, cultivate arts and iciences with greater 
ardor, or raife monuments to /lately. The 
Huffs of Bengal, the gold dull which rolls in. 


(i) Plin. KEft. Nat 
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the torrents of Ethiopia, the pearls of Ormuz:, 
■were brought to Memphis, become die moft 
commercial city on earth. 

Such was the flourifiiing ftate of Egypt 
when invaded by Cambyjfes with innumerable 
tofts. Amalis, imprudently, diigufted the 
native military, by preferring Grecian troops, 
and a hundred and fifty thoufand men aban- 
doned their country ; by which defertion this* 
fine kingdom, ceding to the Perfian, was 
ravaged with fire and iword. Intoxicated witli 
victory, the ferocious conqueror deft royed. the 
academies, and left barbarian marks on the 
monuments, which ftill remain. After the 
lofs of armies, in mad expeditions again?! the 
temple of Jupitnr Ammon, and the Ethio- 
pians, he left troops in Egypt, and returned 
to his kingdom. Commerce faltered from 
thefe exccfte but the impulfc had been given, 
and, though lliackled, it ftill continued its 
courfe. Darius, fon of iiyftafper, who knew 
its worth, reftored its former vigour, and 
favoured it throughout his empire ; he even 
wilhed to continue the canal Nechos had 
begun, and only receded from the falle opi- 
nion given him that the Red Sea was higher 
than the Mediterranean, and would overflow 

Egypt, 
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Egypt. Scylax, by his command, defcended 
the river Indus,' examined the coafts of a part 
of Aha, eaft and weft, and, after two years na- 
vigation, returned to the ifthmus of Sues. The 
.information he obtained determined the Per- 
fian king to invade India, where he made great 
conqueiis, by which the Egyptians profited* 
in extending their trade, repairing their loftes, 
ami rc-eftabl idling their marine. Subiervient 
to the ambition of this prince againft the 
Greeks (c ) 9 they fupplied his army with 
provisions, ahifted him in building the me- 
morable bridge over the Bofphorus, and, in 
^ the lea light off the ifland Eubaea, leized five 
of the enemy’s fhips. Their valour and 
abilities as mariners were confpicuous in the 
battles of Salamis and Mycale ; but the love 
of liberty, inflaming the republics of Sparta 
and Athens, and the great men they pro- 
duced, defeated the efforts of Afia and Africa, 
confpiring their ruin* 

The next age produced a Prince of an im-. 
petuous character and fuperior genius, who, 
by combating the Greeks, learned to conquer 
the world. Become King, he departed, at 

(t) Herodot. lib. 4. 
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the head of forty thoufand men, overthrew 
the Satraps of Alia minor, vanquilhed the 
proud Tyre, who had refuled him for a 
mailer, and turned his arms againft Egypt, 
which impatiently fupported the Perfian yoke, 
and, half way meeting Alexander, was con- 
quered without a battle. Charmed with the 
reception he met from the Egyptians, and 
intoxicated by flattering hopes from the oracle 
of Ammon (dj, he left them the fame form 
of government, and the fame religion. With 
a mind enlarged by the education a philo- 
iopher bellowed, and with views of univerlal 
empire, this prince wilhed not, in conquering, 
to deftroy the world. To make his power 
lure in Egypt, the importance of which he 
knew, he founded a great city, with three 
harbours capable of containing the fleets of 
Greece, and the merchandize of all nations. 
He himfelf traced the plan of commerce 
which was to unite the fcattered members of 
his vail dates ; but he was cut off in the 
flow T er of his age, and pad over the earth 
jike a torrent. His generals, dividing his 
fpoils, became mighty monarchs. Ptolemy, 
Ion of Lagus, obtaining Egypt, ' endeavoured 

(/l) Quintus Curtins. 
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to execute the grand defigns of his mailer, 
invited the merchants of Syria and Greece to 
Alexander, and, by conflantly protecting them, 
rendered his kingdom flouri firing, which gave 
liim the means of advantageoufly facing his 
foes, and conquering the ifle of Cyprus. The 
Rhodians, his faithful allies, refuiing to unite 
their fleets with thofe of Antigonus to attack 
Ptolemy, were befieged by Demetrius Polior- 
cetes ; but, by the great fuccors they received, 
in corn and naval flores, from Ptolemy, they 
triumphed over this formidable warrior, and 
their gratitude bellowed the name of Soter f 
•faviour, on their defender. 

Amid the tumults of war, this firfl of 
the Ptolemies was zealous for the profperity 
of his new kingdom. tV low coafls of 
Egypt made the fhores very dangerous, on 
which vefiels often were wrecked before they 
were feen 5 he, therefore, built that flately 
tower on the ifle of Pharos, which overlooks 
the ocean, and on which was infcribed, in large 
characters. To the protecting Gods 

FOR THE BENEFIT OF NAVIGATORS. The 

white marble made it vifible by day-light, 
and it was lighted at night to diredt the 
courle of fhips. All antiquity has pr&ifed 

T 2 this 
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this magnificent work. Thus the French 
fhall blefs the memory of a protecting king, 
•who formed a mighty haven, amidfl the 
waves } and, hereafter, beholding fquadrons 
in fiifety, fecured by piers which an engineer 
of genius has marvclloully conflruCted at 
Cherbourg, pofteriiy fhall fay, here Louis 
XVI. enchained the waves of the fba. 

The havens of Alexandria, iituated to the 
weft, north, and fouth, received the mer- 
chandize of the whole world, and the city be- 
came, as Strabo calls it, the greatest tmpunum 
on earth. Ptolemy did more, he eflabiimed 
an academy, whofe learned members went, 
by his command, to examine the- various 
countries of the earthy their riches and pro- 
ductions. Thus, in the p relent r.ge, have 
the French monarchs, imitating his exam- 
ple, lent academicians from the pole to the 
equator to meafure the globe, and obtain 
knowledge beneficial to gcqgraphy and na- 
vigation. The fon of Lagos, though in- 
volved in war with the Kings of Syria, col- 
luded thole manuferipts, from all parts, 
which compofed the famous library the fats 
of which we weep : his monuments have 
been ended, but his glory ihali never periih; 

4 for 
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for, while he drove the foe from his domi- 
nions, he laboured for the happinefs of his 
fubjeCts. ( 

Ptolemy Philadelphus followed his father's 
Yleps, and rendered Egypt powerful and hap- 
py. The pomp he difplayed at coming to 
the crown proves the ex ten five commerce of 
the kingdom. It is circumftantially de- 
fcribed by Athenaeus : I mu ft be more con- 
ciie. The products of all climates were here 
afTembled. Female flaves of Afia and Afri- 
ca, in the habits of their country, began the 
proceflion ; camels loaded with incenie, faf- 
•fron, cinnamon, and precious aromatics, fol- 
lowed ; a body of Ethiopians bore ebony 
wood, and four hundred elephants teeth; 
Abyffinians were loaded with gold dull, col- 
lected cn the banks of their torrents ; In- 
dians difplayed to the people the riches* 
pearls, and diamonds, their kingdoms pro- 
duced } numbers of wild beafts were led by 
their keepers ; the beauteous birds of Africa, 
the Iheep of Abyfiinia, Yemen, and Greece, 
the milk white oxen of India, the bears of 
the north, leopard?, panthers, lyn.ces, the 
camelopard, and the rhinoceros, followed 
in the train. Objects fo various could only 

T 3 have 
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have been found among., a people who traded 
to all nations. 

Ptolemy Philadelphus, better informed, 
or more fortunate, than Nechos and Darius, 
continued the canal between the Nile and the 
Red Sea, which work he had the glory to 
atchieve. It began at the pelufiac branch, 
and was carried to Arfinoe, now Agge- 
rout (e). Locks, conftru&ed at its mouth, 
prevented a too hajfty ftream ; and there were 
lakes, which fupplied it, where boats might 
flop. Hiftory does not inform us how far 
this canal was advantageous to commerce •, 
but, as it was neceflary to fail quite up the 
Arabian gulph, the far end of which is nar- 
row and moft dangerous, to come to it, 
Ptolemy opened another route for merchants, 
by founding a town which, after his mother, 
he named Berenice, on the fhore of the Red 
Sea, in the latitude of Syene. From Cophtos 
to Berenice he conftru&ed tifterns, and inns, 
where caravans might find refrefhments amid 
the deferts. It was twelve days journey 
acrofs burning fands, and Berenice was an 

(«) Aggerout is now two leagues from the port of Suez. 
Thus far dye fea has retired fince Ptolemy, 


open 
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open fhore, expofed to all winds, which in- 
convenience occafioned mariners to prefer the 
port of the Rat, now Cofleir, where they 
found good anchorage ; iince when the trade 
•of India has followed the road I before de- 

a 

fcribed. 

The Ptolemies kept up a formidable ma- 
rine, in the Red Sea and Mediterranean, to 
protect the Egyptian merchants. Theocri- 
tus/^/ affirms they had ninety- leven firft- 
rate fhips, feveral of which were two hun- 
dred* feet long, befide a multitude of fmall 
veilels, and four thoufand barks to bear or- 
ders throughout the empire. By fuch means, 
Ptolemy Philadelphus extended his conquefts 
far into Ethiophia, and Yemen, and reigned 
over thirty- three thoufand cities. Thefe 
fadts would appear incredible, were they not 
attefted by writers of good authority, and 
did we not know to what a degree of fplen- 
dor commerce might raife a ft ate, and the 
infinite refources an enlightened king might 
find, in die fituation of Egypt, bordering on 
two leas, and enjoying the treafores of an 
inexhauftible foil. 

(f) Theocrit. Idyl. 17. 

T 4 Following 
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Following the example of his predeceiTors, 
Ptolemy Evergetes founded his power on 
trade, to which he gave every encouragement, 
maintained the marine of the Red Sea, fub- 
jugated feveral of the kings of the Homeritae, 
who reigned in Arabia Felix, commanded 
them to guard the high roads, and effectually 
protected caravans from the Arabs. The 
wealth of Egypt was at its v.tmoft under his 
reign, and the abundance of gold and riches 
of all kinds were productive of exceffivc 
luxury in Alexandria, and corrupted the 
court of its kings. Moffc men are virtuour. 
in mediocrity : misfortune elevates the mind 
and imparts energy, but excefiive profperity 
enervates ; and, by opening the flood-gates 
of vice, fhuts thofe of happinefs. 

The Ptolemies, enjoying fupreme power, 
abandoned themfelves to effeminacy, irreso- 
lution, and diforders which infeCted the mo- 
rals of their fubjeCts ; for the corruption of 
kingdoms always begins with the great. The 
fourth of thefe princes, however, performed 
fome good aCts. At the entreaty of the 
Rhodians, he gave liberty to Andromachus, 
father of Achceus, fovereign of a part of Afia 
Minor, who had allied himfelf to the By- 
zantines 
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zan tines to exadt tribute from all ihips paf- 
linr?- the itrait of the Hellcfpcnt. In return 

O * 

for this benefit, Achsus renounced his al- 
lies, and they £ ir pretsniions, and com- 
merce, aryain uuft.Lt ;;"d, ccntir;ued its ufual 
ccurie. He, alio, kc. cud, and augmented, 
the marine his ancestors had created. Under 
his reign were vcilels of a flze £0 enormous 
that they have never iir.ee been equalled. 
Plutarch fgj deferibes one of his vefiels with 
forty benches of rowers, three hundred and 
jfevcnty-thrcc feet long, and iixty-four high 
at the poop. This enormous ihip, beiidc 
which our three-deckers would feem fmall 
friiv.te-s, contained four hundred failors to 

i. 

v/orii her, four thoufand rowers, and about 
three thouf-nd lighting men. The arts of 
ill ip building and navigation mu ft have been 
brought to great perfection among the Egyp- 
tians, who could build and work fuch im- 
menie veilels, that reiembled floating towns. 
The reigns of the fucceeding Ptolemies pre- 
fen t excels of luxury in the capital, and 
kintfs indulmnc in licentioufnefs 5 vet theie 
very fadts demonflratc the treasures of com- 
ic) Plutarch in Dcmetrio. 

merce. 
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merce, fince, amidft unbounded expence, 
the country was rich and flourishing. At 
Some moments, abforbed as they were in 
pleafure, they thought of its welfare. Pto- 
lemy Phyfcon fent Eudoxus, the Cyzicenian, 
ambaffador, to various potentates of India, 
and the accounts this celebrated navigator 
brought added to the knowledge they had 
of thofe countries, and encreafed the avidity 
of merchants, who undertook new expedi- 
tions to the Eaft, and penetrated the Ganges 
as far as Bengal. After the king’s death, 
his widow, Cleopatra, commanded Eudoxus 
to vifit the nations at the extremity of Afri- 
ca j and, failing from the Red Sea, he ar- 
rived on the coaft of Sofa la. Finding the 
prow of a Ihip, he knew to be from Cadiz, 
on the lhore, he formed the project of coaft- 
ing this great continent. Returning to 
Egypt, he found Ptolemy Lathyrus on the 
throne, who did not love him, and attempted 
his meditated enterprize. Palling the ftraits 
of Babelmandel, he doubled the cape, and 
landed at the pillars of Hercules. This was 
the iecond time a voyage lb daring had been 
performed. It is eafy to judge how difficult 
was the enterprize, how able and intrepid 

the 
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the mariners muft: be, and what obftacles 
and perils he was expofed to, in times when- 
the compafs diredled not his courfe. It is 
eaficr, at prefent, to fail round the world. 

The merchant^ of Alexandria^ under Pto- 
lemy IX. continued to navigate the Euxine, 
the Mediterranean, the Perfian Gulph, and 
to the fartheft Ind. Not to the good admi- 
niflration of the Egyptian monarchs was this 
exteniive commerce indebted, but to laftirig 
eftablifhments ; and, when not impeded, to 
the ^routine that long had been traced. 

During the Alexandrian war, which Pto- 
lemy XII. fuflained agaiqft Caefar, the latter 
burnt a hundred and ten large fhips, and the 
Egyptians flill had refources enabling them 
to equip a fleet, capable of facing the ene- 
my. But who could withstand the genius 
of Caefar ! The efforts of the Alexandrians 
were infufficient, oppofed to the conqueror 
of the Gauls. To a woman the glory of 
triumphing over this great man was refer ved, 
Cleopatra fubjefted the conqueror, by charms 
irrefiflible. During the courfe of her life, 
this queen difplayed magnificence and pro- 
digality of which hiftory contains not a fe- 

cond 
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cond example. Cited by Antony (h ) 9 then 
at Tarfus in Cilicia, to render an account of 
her conduct, fhe went to meet the Roman 
General. Pafling the Mediterranean, fhe 
failed up the Cydnus, in a ^eiTel the deferip- 
tion of which refemhles what the poets give 
us of the {hell of Venus. The fails were 
purple, the prow and iides of glittering gold, 
and the oars, which kept time with the mu- 
fic, were plated with iilver. The Queen, 
reclining under a canopy, enriched with gold 
and ineftimable gems, correfponded, in drefs, 
to the fplendor of her {hip. The richeft 
robes, bedecked with pearls and diamonds, 
veiled, but did not conceal, her charms. 
Like the Cytherean goddels, round her were 
numerous children, habited like cupids, agi- 
tating the air this new deity breathed 5 while 
clouding perfumes, incelfantly burnt, were 
wafted to the ihores. Antony, intending to 
puniih Cleopatra, foon felt the power of her 
beauty; and, forgetting the judge, became 
the lover. Yet not to beauty alone was the 
Egyptian Queen indebted for vifterv. She 
had wit, and a cultivated underdanding ; 


(h) Plat, in Antonio. 
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knew the Oriental languages ; fpoke the 
Greek, Ethiopic, Hebrew, Parthian, Syriac, 
and Perfian, and converted, in their own idi- 
oms, with the various foreigners who incef- 
fantly cams to the port of Alexandria, that, 
after the fall of Carthage and Corinth, was 
become the emporium of the world ( i ), and 
contained three hundred thoufand free people, 
with, at leufc, double the number of haves. 

Cleopatra had vanquished Ca?iar and An- 
tony, but in vain attempted Agufius, a cold 
and artful man ; and, fearing to be led in tri- 
umph by this pompous conqueror, llie killed 
herfelf. Egypt was then governed by the 
Romans, and was to Rome what Peru has 
been to Spain, and Bengal is to England : 
fupplying Italy with gold and filver in fuch 
abundance that proviiions, merchandize, 
and lands, were doubled in value ; thus haf- 
teniiig the \ a in of the empire. 

Robbed of their monarchs, .nd fubjedfc to 
the Romans, the E?vntiai:-s became their 
fadbors ; the farmer ardent! . undertaking the 
commerce of India, die nedudt of which, 
according to Pliny, was a hundredfold, and. 


{i) Diod. Sic. ::b. I, 
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purfuing the fteps of their predeceflors, 
fbme, entering the Indus; penetrated up the 
country ; others, landing at the ifle of Cey- 
lon, and others, doubling cape Comorin, 
proceeded up the Ganges as far as Palibo- 
thra (k) 9 a mighty city, to which the Egyp- 
tians long had traded, and where was a 
vaft concourfe of Oriental nations. They 
brought back cotton-cloths, and filks, 
which Auguftus firft wore, after whom the 
Romans, lludying luxury, imagined per- 
fumes, pearls, and diamonds, real wants : 
now that the mulberry tree and filkworm 
are tranfplanted into Europe, fluffs, un- 
known to the Roman Confuls, are worn bv 

V 

men of all conditions. They have not yet, 
however, acquired the excellence of thofe 
of Bengal, or the durability of their colours ; 
perhaps the fmall Indian colony, fettled in 
France by an Admiral whole talents, virtues, 
and victories, honour his country, may dif- 
clofe the fecrets of the Eafl to the French 
manufacturers. 

In proportion as the Romans narrowed 
the limits of their empire, they adopted the 

(k) Strabo, lib. 15. 
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vices and cufloms of the conquered people. 
Egypt was the kingdom that influenced their 
manners molt, becaule it procured them 
molt wealth. Fine linnen, and cotton- cloths* 
made at Alexandria, fuperb carpets, and vari- 
egated chryllals, were tranfported to Rome; 
while the abundant productions of the The- 
bais fupplied the proud city with provifions. 
After this (he had neither manufactures nor 
agriculture, and, in a few years, was fur- 
rounded by immenfe parks, and vail gardens ; 
on the (pots dictators had ploughed, where 
they had inhabited their ruftic manflons, 
delicious groves, cafcades, parterres, and pa- 
laces were beheld. Aliatic effeminacy ener- 
vated the proud republicans. In vain did 
the wifefl of their Emperors endeayour to 
refill the torrent ; the mailers of the world 
had tailed the charms of indolence ; nations 
paid them tribute, Egypt gave them corn, 
and they imagined they had only to receive 
the labours of the conquered, and the earth's 
homage. Its expiring ray extinguilhed by 
Auguftus, freedom gave place to llaveiy, and 
all its conlequent vices. The Romans be- 
came lefs delirous of commanding than of 
enjoying feltivals, and (hows. The third of 

gold 
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gold compleated corruption 5 all was venality 
at Rome 5 foldiers and armies were bought, 
and the pretorian bands fet the empire to 
&le. 

To Byzantium Confhmtine tranfported the 
feat of empire, which icon became divided, 
and its defirudtion followed. The weifern 
fell firft, becauie it wanted that wealth which 
agriculture and morality give, and which 
impart (lability to kingdoms. Italy was a 
garden, and its inhabitants, funk in luxury, 
could not refift the multitudinous barbarian s. 
Egypt long was the fupport of the totte'iing 
throne of Conflantinople, and, fpite of the 
rigors fome of the emperors excrciicd over it, 
or of that deftrudtive monopoly which is too 
often frill renewed in great cities, it continued 
to be ’enriched by commerce, and furniihed 
its fovercigns with refources againft their 
numerous enemies. Cous, poiTefiing the trade 
of India, flouriihed feveral ages, and became 
the rival of Alexandria. Its (hips forgot not 
the way to Bengal, but brought the mer- 
chandize mod in requefh The time, how- 
ever, approached when the glory of Egypt* 
together with commerce, agriculture, and 
arts, was to decline. 

Mahomet, 
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Mahomet, poffefled of a genius equal to 
revolutions fo vaft, created a religion for the 
nations of Arabia, fcattered over the defer ts» 
which was to arm them againfl the whole 
World. Emboldened by fuccefs, he lent 
ambaffadors to the Emperors of Perfia, Con- 
ilantinople, Abyflinia, and the governor of 
Memphis, to invite them to embrace Ifla- 
mifm, or' pay him tribute. Hifiory affords 
not another in fiance of a million fo audacious, 
and he muft have been thought a madman, 
had not his genius fupplied him with the 
means of maintaining an attempt thus daring. 

■ Travelling had taught him the feeblenefs of 
neighbouring nations, and he knew warriors 
educated in his fchool might undertake, and 
execute, all things. The Greeks having 
affafiinated one of his ambafladors, he armed 
three thoufand men ; which handful of fol- 
diers, having traverfed Arabia Deferta, where 
three generals appointed by the prophet pe- 
rifhed, Khaled pat himfelf at the head of the 
Arabs, and, by prodigies of valour, vanquifhed 
a hundred thoufand Greeks. Thus encou- 
raged, Mahomet departed, with thirty thou- 
fand men, and fubjedled the country as far 
as . the frontiers of Syria. Death cut fhort 
Vol. II. U his. 
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his exploits, but his fuccefibrs, animated by 
his example, and heated by the enthufiafm he 
had communicated, overthrew neighbouring 
nations, and conquered Egypt, and a part of 
the Eaft. 

Become a province, under the Califs, 
Egypt gradually loft its commerce and arts. 
The ferocious Amrou having burnt the mag- 
nificent library, collected by the Ptolemies, 
the learned fled to Conftantincple and the 
Grecian liles. The zeal of th~ firft Maho- 
metans not permitting them ij hold alliance 
with Chriftian princes, they negledted the 
trade of the Mediterranean, and confined 
themfclves to that of the Red Sea, and in- 
land commerce. Agriculture flill ficurifhed ; 
fome of the Arab princes enequraged the 
feieneeb ; and, at length, theVcnctians gained 
admiflion into their ports, eftublifhcd Confuls, 
and, obtL’n-ing leave to fettle up “he country, 
carried on the trade of India uni :r the pro- 
tedlion of the Egyptians : hence they derived 
vaft advantages, and became the firft mariners 
of Europe, w hich they i applied with all ihe 
productions of Afia and Africa. For fome 
time, the Genoefe partook theie benefits ; 
but the Venetian marine, rapidly increafing. 
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reigned triumphant, in the Mediterranean; 
Daring from fuccefs, they profited by the 
ruin of the Greeks to deprive the Ottomans 
of fome fcattered parts of their empire. 
‘Having feiied the Morea, Candia, and feveral 
iflands in the Archipelago, they fent. their 
fquadrons to the Dardanelles, and humbled 
Mahometan pride. They and their allies 
Vanquished the whole naval power of the 
Turks, at the battle of Lepanto. Enriched 

by the commerce of the Red Sea and India, 

* • 

this republic faved Italy, and, for two cen- 
turies, was the bulwark of Chriftendom. 

V enice was at the height of her prosperity 
w hen a valourous nation, excited by a prince 
learned in Geography and Astronomy, en- 
deavoured to find a new pafiage to the Indies. 
Henry, brother of the King of Portugal, 
taught by Hiftorv, knew Africa might be 
coafted j and, fitting out feveral veflels, 
afiifted by the compafs, difeovered the Azore 
and Canary Iflands. One of his captains 
proceeded to the cape that terminates Africa ; 
being a flailed by furious winds, he named it 
the tempeftuous cape, and returned ; but the 
prince changed the name to that of Good 
Hope. Thefe attempts, long fruitiefs, muft 

U 2 give 
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give us a high idea of Egyptian navigation, 
fince they, twice, had performed the talk, 
without any guide, except the Hars and their 
own genius. Valeo de Gama, a Portuguele 
gentleman, at length, had the glory of 
doubling this famous cape* and, after land- 
ing on the coaR of Malabar, returned tri- 
umphant to Lilbon. The precious Hones he 
brought, and the pompous account he gave 
of the treafures of the Indian kings, enflamed 
tne Portuguele; who, in a few years, con- 
quered Cochin, Goa, and many other critic:-- 
whence they obtained immenle riches. 

Egypt was taken from the Arabs by thr 
Turks, who, incited, and fupplied with ma- 
terials and wood for Ihip-building, bv the 
Venetians, fitted out a fleet on the Red Sc?., 
and endeavoured to Hop the Portugueze con- 
queHs, and drive them from their new did- 
blilhments. Albuquerque, their governor, 
fought, glorioully, againH the Turkiih fleer, 
entered the Arabian gulph, took leveral 
portSy and determined to crulh Egypt. Hav- 
ing made a treaty with the emperor of Abyi- 
Jinia, he engaged to turn the courlc of the 
Nile into the Red Sea. What horrors will 
not ambition impel men to commit ! To 

4 infure 
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infure the exclufive commerce of India to his 
nation, this admiral would not have icrupled 
to deftroy four millions of fouls, and reduce 
a kingdom to a defer t. His letters lead us 
to believe the thing was practicable ; but, 
happily for the Egyptians, death relieved 
them from the afpiring Albuquerque, and the 
emperor of Abyflinia dropped the infamous 
project. 

While the Portugueie contended for the 
wealtji of the Eail with Vent. dans and Egyp- 
tians, the Spaniards, led on by Columbus, 
had difeovered America, and the new world 
was foon inefficient for their cupidity. The 
Lifbon mariners, following the track of Vaf- 
co de Gama, touched at the coaft of Mala- 
bar, and proceeded to the Indian Archipe- 
lago ; and the men of Cadiz went to the 
Moluccas. Thefe rival people, failing nearly 
at the fame time, and each traverfing half 
the circumference of the globe, on its op- 
poiite tides, met in the middle. They di- 
vided the fpoil, not without draining the 
land with their blood, and that of the 
wretched inhabitants of Celebes, whom, af- 
ter reducing to ilavery, they were equally 
eager to plunder. The aromatics, ip ices, 

U 3 gold 
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gold and diamonds, with which they re- 
turned loaded, roufed the courts of Europe 
from their lethargy, who had treated the 
grand projects of the immortal Columbus as 
dreams. England and France built fliips, 
defirous to partake of thefe new difcoveries. 
Hence we may date the decline of V enice, 
the foundation of whofe power was the 
trade of Egypt and India, and the lofs of 
which reduced her to all her former infig- 
nificance. The ruin of her marine followed 
that of her commerce, and prevented her 
from defending her diilant provinces. The 
Turks took the Morea, Candia, and the 
iflands fhe poflefled in the Archipelago, and 
fhe now has only a rock or two, which 
the Porte has left her because they are ufe- 
lefs. 

The maritime powers of Europe, at pre- 
fect, found their profperity on commerce ; 
and each is defirous the balance ihould be in 
ks favour. Ruflla, too far north to lend 
fleets to India, by the Cape of Good Hope, 
and enter in competition with nations more 
happily fituated, has opened a route, known 
to the Romans and Genoefe, fending her 
£hips by the Volga to the Cafpian Sea ; an^ 
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her merchants endeavour to obtain the pro- 
ducts of Pcrfia, and the . northern provinces 
of the Mogul. Already they trade in the 
rich lilks of GLilan ; and Catherine II. will, 
•no doubt, invade thefe wealthy territories, 
the fide opportunity. England, France, and 
Holland, fupply Europe with the "products 
of India; eipecially the firft, which, in Ben- 
gal, has formed a kingdom of vail extent, 
and, become miftrefs of this trade, dilputes 
the glory of navigation with the whole 
eartK. 

In her prefent Rate, Egypt, without arts 
or fhipping, and groaning under the 'tyranny 
of her Beys, cannot profit by her fituation 
to rival the Europeans. Her ignorant, ma- 
riners, far from navigating the Indian, 
fcarcely dare venture over the Red Sea; their 
grcatefl effort is their annual voyage to Mo- 
ka, where their ill-armed faicks, incapable 
of defence, are laden with the coffee of Ye- 
men, the muflins and cloths of Bengal, 
brought them by the Banyans, the perfumes 
of Arabia, and the pearls of the ifles of Be- 
harim. The coffee they buy for four- pence 
per pound, at Moka, they fell for fifteen- 
pcj?ce, at Cairo; and this article, alone, 

U ± amounts 
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amounts to half a million fterling. Moll of 
it is lent to Conftantinople, Greece, Mar-, 
feilles, and the coaft of Syria ; the reft they 
confume themfelves. 

The Englilh attempted to rob them of 
this trade, but the Egyptians complained to 
government, and the former were powerful- 
ly oppoled. Ali Bey having given fafety to 
the caravans, and opened the ports of Egypt 
to foreigners, fome Englilh Ihips came to 
Suez, loaded with the ftuffs of Bengal, for 
which they found a ready fale ; but political 
views have prohibited this traffic, and it is 
pofleffed by the Egyptians. Yet what could 
they effect againft the iquadrons of Europe ? 
Soon or late, they muft fubmit to receive, 
from ftrangers, the precious merchandize 
they dearly obtain from Moka, which will 
be fupplied at. a much cheaper rate; nay, 
foreigners might find means to obtain per- 
miffion to carry on this trade. 

Egypt, even in decline, might appear re- 
fpedfcable among powerful nations, becaule 
•fhe contains, within herlelf, the true fource 
of wealth. Her corn, with which Hie fiup- 
plies Arabia, Syria, and a part of the Ar- 
chipelago, her rice, font over the Mediter-, 

rancan 
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ranean as far as Marfeilles, her carthamus 
flowers, with which the people of Provence 
annually load feveral fhips, her fal -ammo- 
niac, tranfported through all Egypt, .her 
•abundant fouda, her excellent flax, efteemed 
by the Italians, her blue cloths, that cloath 
in part the neighbouring nations, all are ob- 
jects that will make the balance of trade in 
her favour. The Abyuluians bring her gold 
duft, elephants teeth, and oth cr precious 
commodities, which they exchange for her 
productions. The cloths, lead, arms, and 
fome gold lace from Lyons, which French 
fhips bring, do not equal what they receive ; 
they pay the balance in Turkifli piaflres^ The 
copper kitchen furniture, and furs, which the 
Turks fend to Alexandria, are far below the 
amount of the corn, rice, lentils, coffee, and 
perfumes they take back j moil; of which are 
paid for in ready money. Except Moka and 
Mecca, where the Egyptians annually leave 
a great part of their fequins, all who trade 
with them bring them fllver and gold. So 
plentiful are thele metals that Ali Bey, flying 
to Syria, carried with him three million and a. 
half Iferling j and Ifmael Bey, efcaping, fome 

years 
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years after, loaded fifty camels with foquins, 
patacas (k)* pearls, and jewellery. 

If, deftitute of flapping and manufadhires, 
and ^reduced to the foie advantages of its foil, 
Egypt is ftill fo wealthy, imagine. Sir, what 
fhe might be, governed by an enlightened 
people. What cloths might be fabricated 
from her fine wool, what linen from her 
flax, what mullins from the two fpecies of 
cotton fiie produces, the one annual the 
other perennial ; what fiiks from the worm 
which, here, if introduced, would thrive fo 
well in a climate that has neither rain nor 
tempefts ; what an influx g f prolperity from 
opening her canals, repairing her mounds, 
and refloring to agriculture a third of the 
grounds buried under the lands ; what wealth 
from opening her mines of emeralds, famous 
for alinoil equalling the diamond in dura- 
tion ; and from the granite, the porphyry, 
and the alabafter, which many of her moun- 
tains contain ! With what utility might her 
indigo, carthamus, and other fubflances, ex- 
cellent for dying, fcattcred through her de- 
forts, be employed ! Thefo, Sir, are not 

(f) A Giver coin, worth five fhi]Ii:i«rs. 

phimencal 
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chimerical riches ; Egypt has po fie fled them 
for ages : and a wife adminiftration would 
reftore all the prolific trealures of nature. 

Thus, Sir, have I given an abftradt of 
•the vicifiitudes of commerce, from the 
remote ft to the prefent times ; and the 
fplendor it once enjoyed muft imprefs the 
mind wirh vaft ideas of what it might be-? 
come. 


I have the honor to be, &c„ 
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LETTER XVII. 

ON THE ANCIENT WOE SHIP OF THE 
EGYPTIANS, AND, PARTICULARLY, 
ON ATHOR, ONE OF THEIR DEITIES. 

Athor, or Night, according to the Egyptian 
priejis, was the fymbol of the darknefs of 
Chaos , before the creation , of which, ani- 
mated by the breath of the Almighty, the 
world was formed . They afterwards held 
the moon to be a type of this darknefs , and 
introduced its worjhip. This idea they fill 
farther extended to winter and fummer . 

To M. L. M. 

Grand Cairo. 

Re LI G I ON and Man were born toge- 
ther } he, placed on a globe where experi- 
ence daily taught him his own fecblenefs, 
fought prote<ftors from furrounding dangers 5 
and Ihe was the daughter of want and gra- 
titude. Before he was bleiled by revelation, 
objects which aftonifhed, from which he re- 
ceived 
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ceived the greateft benefits, or dreaded moft, 
by turns, attracted veneration. To risers, 
feas, ftorms, and the fun, he addreffed his 
prayers, and ere&ed his altars. The lefs he 
•knew of the phenomena of nature, the more 
he believed in hidden powers. All nations 
have adored, under different names, invi- 
fible fpirits, either praying for protection, 
or deprecating wrath. Men enlightened by 
fublime philofophy, only, can behold him 
who prefides over the univerfe, or fuppofe a 
plurality of Gods abfurd. Yet am I per- 
fuaded writers, either prejudiced or fuper- 
ficial, have calumniated nations ; by pre- 
tending they worfhip infenfible ftone, or 
defpicable animals. The fculptured marble 
and the confecrated ox were but emblems of 
the deities they adored ; as the ftatues, and 
images, in our temples, are but the fymbols of 
faints, or God. Since the iflanders of Otaheite, 
where civilization fcarcely has begun, regard 
the bananas, and animals. Within their Mo- 
rals, but as offerings to their Eatooa (l) t 
why fhould we infift that the Egyptians wor- 

{1} Invifible deities. Cctk'i Voyage. 

fliipped 
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flipped the onion and the crocodile (m) ? 
No* rational man can entertain an opinion 
fo unfounded. Could the people called the 
wile# who cultivated fcience fo fuccefsfully, 
among whom Solon learned thole laws he 
gave the Athenians, and Plato the immorta- 
lity of theloul, adopt a worfhip fo abfurd ? 
No, Sir, the philofophers of Egypt never 
deified animals ; nor did they ever, like the 
Greeks, raife heroes to the rank of gods. 
Aftronomy and the phenomena of nature 
were the foundation of religion ; they placed 
an invifible fpirit above the liars, to whom 
they imputed the wondrous harmony of the 
univerle. The vulgar, indeed, whole fee- 
ble fight beheld objedls only, often adored 
the lymbol, inllead of the deity. I will 
endeavour to elucidate their religious doc- 
triqes, which the learned Jablonlki has fo. 
well done before me; and, following his 
footfteps, add citations from the bell authors 
of antiquity ; for, in a matter lo important, 

(m) Herodotus, Strabo, Diodorus, Lilian, all men- 
tion the holy animals of Egypt, but no where call them 
Gods, holding them, on the contrary, to be living types 
of the deities to which they were confccrated. 
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we muft leave nothing to fancy, conjecture, 
or chance. 

One of the moil antient of the Egyptian 
deities was Athor ; which, in the Coptic,- 
•fignifies Night (11J. The priefts, by this 
word, did not mean that privation of light 
which fucceeds fun-let ; but the darknefs of 
Chaos, before creation j of which, animating 
it by his breath, God made all creatures. 
In their opinion, this myif erious night wav 
the origin of things. Damaiius (o)> ipeaking 
of antient Egyptian Theology, fays, “ they 
“ held Darknels to be the firil principle, 
** which human reaion might not compre- 
“ hend, and wliich they thrice celehrated 
“ in their facred hymns.” Sanchoniathon, 
embued with this doctrine, fays, “ from the 
“ wind Kolpia, and his wife Eaaou, ivere 
“ mortals created ( pj.” Kolpia is a Hebrew 
word, which lignihes the breath of God ; 
and Baaou the void.. Thus the Creator's 
voice called being from non -entity $ and this 
Theology differs little from that of Geneiis, 
which lays, “ And -the earth was without 

(») Jablonfki. Pantheon Ahrvptiacum. Tom. I. 

(0) As cited by Cudworth. 

(p ) Jablonifki, tom. I. • 


“ form 
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“ form and void, and darknefs was upon the 
“ face of the deep, and the fpirit of God moved 
“ (brooded) upon the face of the waters ( q)” 
Simplicius (r) pretends, “ that the words, 
“ and God called the light day, and the 
“ darknefs night, were taken from Egyptian 
“ fables.” But, granting Mofes to have 
learned this doctrine from the priefls of 
Memphis, having freed it from the abfurdities 
in which it was enveloped, it is net the lei's 
divine. This antient people, defeendants of 
Mifraim, grandfon of Noah, might, like the 
Ifraelites, have received the light of Revela- 
tion from their common father ; and, if they 
have ohfeured its pure flame, the leader of 
the Hebrews has reftored its luftre. 

Orpheus, initiated in the Egyptian myfte- 
rir*s, iirfl: brought their religious opinions 
into Greece, and fung them in harmonious 
verte. “ In the beginning,” fays he, “ Ether 
c * was created by God, and from his bolbm 
° came Chaos, and dark Night, which 
<c fpread over all below Ether.” In the 
dialogue between Jupiter and Night, the 
poet, affumiog his right, perfonifles the lat- 

( q) GenefiP, I. 2 . 

(r) Comment. in Ariftotel. Phyfic. lib. 8. 

ter. 
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ter, and makes the Creator thus fpeak fsj. 
“ Nurfe of the Gods, immortal Night— 
“ How muft I wifely proceed in creating the 
" immortal Gods ? How form the Univerie 
** into one whole, where each thing ihall fepa- 
rately exift r” Night replies, ** Encompafe 
“ Creation with the immenfe Ether ; place 
“ the Heavens in the centre; and under the 
“ Heavens the earth, furrounded by the fea, 
“ and crowned by the fears.” 

The Greeks eagerly received the religion 
Orpheus fung, glowing with the primitive 
ideas which the antient Egyptians entertained 
. on the origin of things. Philofophers fpread 
a veil over it, impenetrable to the vulgar ; 
and poets, perfonifying the elements, com- 
poled a fabulous Theogony. Thus enveloped, 
thus concealed, it was difficult to perceive 
truth. The religious opinions of Egypt 
long were p refer ved in the temples of 
Greece. Paufanias, vifiting the country, 
faw, at Megara, the Oracle 'of Night ; and, 
in the temple of Diana, at Ephefus, the 
Sanctuary of Nighty where, probably, all 
that related to Athor was taught. 

(s) Vide Efchenbach.. 
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This fymbolical Deity, by which the 
Egyptians reprefented the paffive principle? 
of things, became, in the language of the 
Greek philofophers, Venus, or the mother 
of the world. Orpheus, likewise, taught 
them this allegory ft ). te Night, the mother 
*• of Gods and men, I fing. Night, the 
“ origin of all created beings, by us named 
<f Venus.” The poets purfued this meta- 
physical idea, ana, wanting a deity that 
might embellifh their fongs, they derived her 
from the foam of the fea; firffc in Beauty, 
and Goddels of Pleafure, Hie animated the 
world, flie gave life to all. Ovid celebrates 
her power in tliefe allegorical verfes (n). 

Ilia qaidem t«tum digniffima temper it .*»/ liter : 

311a tenet rtullo regna minora Deo : 

Juraque dat ca:lo, terra?, nataiihus 'un Jir- ; 

Perqje fuos initus continet omne genus. 

Ilia Defos omnes (longum tnumerare) creavi: . 

Ilia fatis' cauilas arboribufquc dealt. 

The Egyptian prieils, deicribing Night a? 
the Deity from whole fcolbtn the Eternal 
had drawn all creatures, knowing the vulgar 


(f) Jablonfki, tom. T. 
(a) Ovid. Fait. lib. 4 . 
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tnuft have fenfible objects, led them to adore 
the Moon, reigning in darknefs. They, no 
doubt, at firffc, held this planet to be but an 
emblem of Night, and divine power; but, 
a's the lymbol often obfcures the* Deity, the 
people prayed to the Moon, and to her 
eredted their altars* 

Philofophers ftill understood the dodtrine j 
and, by Night, Athor, and Venus, meant 
that feafon when the fun, having palled the 
equator, remains in the auftral hemilphere ; 
the days ‘then being Ihorter, and the nights 
longer. “ Philofophers fxj have honoured 
■“ the upper hemifphere with the name of 
" Venus, and the lower with that of Pi-ofer- 
** pine. The Allyrians and Phoenicians repre*. 
“ lent this goddefs in tears, becaufe the fun, 
“ palling through the ligns of the Zodiac, 
“ enters the auftral hemifphere, where, fb long 
“ as lie remains, the days are Ihorter, and 
Cf Venus is feigned to weep the abfence of the 
“ god, dead for a time, and detained by Pro- 
“ lerpine. Her ftatue is on Mount Lebanon 
“ (the celebrated Venus Aphacitis) veiled, and 
“ with a l'orrowful countenance. The ftatue, 

( x) Macrob. lib. I. cap. 21. 


X 2 
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“ befide reprefen ting the grief of the goddefs, 
“ is alfo the fymbol of Winter.” 

The following paflkge demonft rates this 
opinion came from Egypt (y ). “In the 
“ month of Athyr fzj the Egyptians fay 
“ Oiiris (the fun) is dead % nights then are 
“ longer, darknefs increafes, and his power 
“ is diminiihed. The priefts perform gloomy 
“ ceremonies, and (hew the people a gilded 
“ ox, covered with a black veil (or pall) iig- 
“ nifylng the grief of die goddefs Ins, or the 
“ Moon.” In Egypt, the ox is a fymbol of 
Oiiris, and the earth. 

Thus, the Egyptian Athor fkil lignificd 
that myiterious Night which was o\er chaos, 
before the creation ; afterward the Moon ; 
and, laftly. Winter ; by this analogy, the 
Orientals, Greeks and Romans, have named 
Athor Venus the- Queen of tlie World, and 
the Mother of Delights. The dodtrine is the 
fame, though its form be changed ; paffing 
from one nation to another, and from the 
lips of philoibphers to poets. 

.(f) Plut. dc Indc ct Ofiridc. 

(a) Athyr, the name of a month. The Egyptians 
call Venus, Athor, after whom they name the third month 
of their }'-ar. Orion the grammarian. 


Temples 
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Temples were dedicated to Athor, in 
Egypt. Herodotus, who gives the names 
of many remarkable places there, mentions 
Athar-Beki, the city of Athor, which 
Strabo (a J> and Diodorus Siculus (bj y trans- 
late Aphroditopolis ; the city of Venus. 
ASlian (c) y Ipeaking of a town in the Her- 
mopolitan Nomos, lays, “ Here they worfhip 
44 Venus, and pay peculiar adoration to the 
“ cow.” The lame author informs us Iiis> 
or the Moon, was reprefented with the horns 
of a cow. Thus this animal was the emblem 
of the Moon $ and the black veil, with 
.which it was covered during winter, could 
only lignify to the people the decreale of day, 
and the grief of Ills ; though, certainly, to 
the priefls, it meant the darknefs of chaos 
before creation. In the map of Egypt, you 
will find three towns, which the Greek 
geographers have named Aphroditopolis, but 
which the natives call Athar-Beki. 

Such is the finall information. Sir, we 
may collect, from the fragments the antients 

(a) Strabo, lib. 17. 

(b) Diod. Sic. lib. 1. 

{ c) iEiian. De Nat. Animal, lib. is. 
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have left us, relative to the religious opinions 
of the Egyptians concerning Athof, Had 
not their books perilled with the Ptolemaean 
Library, did not their hieroglyphics conceal 
the knowledge they transmitted to pofterity,- 
we, no douftt, thould find, among a people 
fo learned, and fo near the origin of human 
nature, ideas ihore clear and Satisfactory ; 
but let us enjoy what remains, and endeavour. 
Somewhat, to pervade the myfteries of theij- 
religion. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 


LETTER 
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LETTER XVIIL 

OF PHTHA, NEITH, AND aCNEPH. 

The Egyptians adored the Supreme Being under 
the names Phtha, Neith , and Cneph attri- 
butes , JIgnifying his power , wifdom, and 
goodnefs. The temple of Phtha , at' Memphis, 
of Neith , at Sais 3 and of Cneph, in the 
if and of' Elephant ina. The pure worjhip 
prefrved only by the Priefs, and initiated ; 
the Vulgar forgot the Creator in his works. 


To M, L. M. 

Grand Cairo. 

I H AV E fpoken, Sir, of Athor, and the 
dark Abyfs. But the Chaos of the Greek and 
Latin poets could produce nothing of itfelf; 
the Egyptian philofophers acknowledge the 
Spirit which thence formed the Univerfe, 
and eftablifhed that ftill unalterable order; 
which Spirit they called Phtha, Ordainer^ d ). 

(dj La Croix, Trefor Epiftolaire, liv. 3. Jablonfki, 
torn. I. fays Phtha, in Coptic, figniftes Ordainer of 
Things f 

X 4 Jam- 
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Jamblichus (e) informs us the Egyptians 
called that efficient fpirit, which does all 
things with truth and wifdom, Phtha ; and 
the Greeks Vulcan, only conlidering the art 
with which it produces. This fpirit, to. 
which they affign the higheft rank, they fay, 
gave chaos firft the form of an egg, and, 
from that, afterward, created all things. 
Thales, the Mileiian, taught by the priefts 
of Memphis, fays (f) y “ Water is the prin- 
“ ciple of all things, and God the fpirit 
“ which has formed the univerfe from * this 
“ humid principle.” The verle of Gene- 
fis (g) “ and the fpirit of God moved 

** (brooded) upon the face, of the waters,” 
is very correlpondent to the Egyptian doc-, 
trine of the creation. We may naturally 
fuppofc Moles, educated in die court of 
Pharaoh, there obtained a part of this 
knowledge, and, afterward, dilencumbered 
truth of myftery and fable. The Egyptians, 
that they might give the Creator a fenlible 
form, attributed two fexes to him $ that is, 
they acknowledged a power refident in him 

( e) Oe Myfteriis, fe£t. 8. 

(f) Cic, de Nat. Deorum. lib. 4. 

(f) Chap. i. yer. a, 

which 
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which could produce without the afiiftance 
of any other being- Synefius, full of this 
ayicient theology, fpeaking of him, lays, 

“ The father, mother, male, and female, 

. art thou ( b )” 

On the obeliik of granite, tranfported from 
Egypt to Rome, among the hieroglyphics, 
interpretated by Hermapion, is the follow- 
ing remarkable palTage, relative to Ramef- 
tes, king of Heliopolis (i). Him hath 
“ Phtha, father of the gods, cholen.” The 
words, father of the gods, meant the liars, 
which the fages of Egypt held to be th® 
moll linking emblems of the deity, and 
which the people really adored. In the time 
of Herodotus (k), fire, water, earth, heaven, 
the fun, moon, day, and night, had divine 
honours paid them, hut were only the gods 
of the vulgar; the initiated had another 
faith, and acknowledged the author of na- 
tqre, only, who drew all creatures from 
non-entity T 

The firll dynafty of Maiietho includes the 
reign of the gods in Egypt (l)> at the head 

(hi) Hymn III. 

(i) Ammian. Marcellin. lib* 17* 

( i ) Herod, lib. 2. 

(J) Manctho apud SynceUunv. 

Of 
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of whom is Phtha, or Vulcan, and, after 
him, the fun, his foh, which pafiage, un- 
derflood allegorically, is not contrary to 
found theology. The fun, the work of th? 
Creator, may be confidered as his fon, a*:;! 
the Egyptians, to ennoble their origin, wo:- 
fhipped the Creator as the firft of their kings. 
To each of thefe material gods Manetho af- 
figns a certain length of reign 5 which we 
mull underftand as folar and lunar cycles, 
invented by aflronomers (?n J. This dynafty 
proves Phtha antecedent to time, the courle 
of which was regulated, when men ftudied 
the heavens, by the regular fucceffion of 
thefe viftble deities. The Egyptian prieft 
pofitively declares fnj, €t No determinate 
“ epocha can he fixed to Phtha, becaufe he 
“ fhines as well in darknefs as in day.” 
The flars appear and difappear, their empire 
had a beginning, therefore is not eternal. 
But the invihble fpirit was before time ; his 
power fhines, eyerlaflingly, in his works, 
and his reign is immutable. 

In the fandfcuaries of their temples the 
Egyptian prielts fecluded this fubliix^e doc? 

(m) Vide Vignoles, tom. II. 

(«)M aneth. apud SynceU. 

trine. 
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trine, either tranfmitted by the fir ft men or 
imagined by their own genius ; as by Abra- 
ham, from the efforts of reafon, and the 
ftudy of aflronomy ( 0 ). Having enveloped 
them in allegories which themfelves, only, 
could unfold, they left the people in total 
ignorance, favoured their idolatry, and, at 
the death of each individual, thus prayed : 
f< O Sun, and ye other gods, who beftow 
** life, receive me 5 rpflore me to the eternal 
ft deities, that I may dwell with them (p)” 

The Greeks pretend that, according to 
the Egyptians, Phtha was only the moft 
pure and fubtle fire, above the ether, whence 
fouls came to animate bodies 5 wherefore 
they named him Vulcan, who prefided ever 
that element. ft The fages of Egypt,” lays 
Servius (q)» t( embalmed, in order to pre- 

fa^ Clemens Alexandrinus affirms Abraham attained 
die knowledge of one God by the ftudy of aftronomy, 
which appears to be the opinion of the Arabs. Mahomet^ 
haying collected their traditions, reprefents the patriarch of 
the faithful looking to the heavens, and, after obferving, 
with amazement, the appearance and difappearance of fun, 
moon, and liars, which he, at firft, had fyppofed divini- 
ties, he exclaifps, 11 I will not. worfhip gods that rife and 
« fet.** 

(p) Porphyr. lib. 6. 

( q) Serv. Comment, in ./Eneid. lib. 3, 


“ fciTC 
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“ ferve bodies ; and that their fouls, re- 
“ maining longer, might not quit them to 
4t animate others ; the Romans, on the con- 
“ trary, immediately burn them, that they 
** may return to their primitive nature.” 
Herodotus (r) fuppofes this metempfyehofis 
came firft from Egypt. If thefe authors 
may be credited, the Egyptians held Phtha, 
or the Upper Ether, to be the being which 
fucceflively gave life to the univerfe. The 
Platonifts and Pythagoreans held the fame 
belief, and that the foul, immortal in its na- 
ture, leaving the body, returned to the foul 
of the world, whence it firft came f sj. Theie 
are the opinions of the Greeks ; who, no 
doubt, disfigured the religion of Egypt, by 
mingling their own metaphyfical reveries. 
What I have cited, in a former part of this 
letter, proves Phtha was anciently regarded 
as the ordaining fpirit, the grand architect 
of the univerfe; he was principally adored 
at Memphis, where he had a temple (t ) ; 

(r) Lib. 2. 

(i ) Plutarch tie placitis philofoph. lib. 4. 

(/) Defcribed by Herodotus and Diodorus. Suidas 
adds the people of Memphis adored Vulcan by the name 
of Pbtha, 

but. 
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but, as I have faid, the worfhip of viiible 
deities prevailed with the people over that of 
the Supreme Being, to whom the prieffs only 
offered incenfe. 

Phtha muff not be feparated from that god 
of the Egyptians which, alfo, was the creat- 
ing Ipirit : Neith fignifies the difpofer of all 
things (uj. The firft fignified God taken 
in a general fenfe j the iecond, more parti- 
cularly, chara&erifed his wifdom. Neith 
was worshipped chiefly at Sais, a city of the 
Delta, where the priefts had a famous col- 
lege. Plato ( x ), who had frequented it, 
thus fpeaks. “ Sais, the capital of its dif- 
“ tri«fr, is a conuderable city, of .which 
“ Amafls was king. Neith, the Minerva 
“ (A?/,™) of the Greeks, is the titular divi- 
“ nity.” The following infcription, en- 
graved in hieroglyphics, was on the door of 
the temple, and imports the fublime idea 
they had conceived of Neith fyj- I am 
what is, what was , what Jhall be ; mortal has 

(u) Jabloniki, tom. I. 

(x) Plato in Timseo. 

(y) Proclus cites this infcription, in his learned com- 
mentary on the Timxus of Plato 5 Plutarch in his Iiis and 
Ofiris. 


neGer 
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tiever raifed up my tunic ( veil) : the fun is the 
fruit cf my womb. This definition only can 
agree with God ; who, felf-exiftent, has nei- 
ther beginning nor end, and includes in hirn- 
felf the pafl, prelent, and to come fz). This 
incompreheniible fpirit conceals himfelf from 
man, who cannot raife up the veil. Thefe 
words, ‘‘ the fun is the fruit of my womb,” 
clearly demon lira te Neith and Phtha to 1-c 
the fame. Manetho* alfo, affirms, iii a fi- 
gurative fenfe, Phtha is the father of the 
fun. The Phoenicians* who received their 
religion and knowledge from their Egyptian 
brethren, alfo acknowledge Minerva* or 
Neith, for the author of nature fa). 

The priefls of Egypt more particularly 
adored, in Neith, the divine wifdom which 
guides the world, and enlightens men, and 
made her the ' protestor of the arts* The 
warrior wore on his finger a ring, on which 

( z) Man may be confidered as the image of God, in 
certain reljtedte ; including, in himfelf the paft, prefent, 
and to come : the remembrance of what he was, is, and 
hopes to be, makes him enjoy, at the fame time, thefe 
three modes of being. The Creator has, therefore, laid, 
in Genefis, t: Let us make man in our image/* 

(a) Julian. Orat. 4. 


the 
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the fcarabacus was engraved ; the reaiori of 
which we learn from Horapollo (bj. €€ The 
“ Egyptians pretend the world is compofed 
“ of male and female parts, and paint a Ica- 
“ rab to reprefent Minerva £ c ) This 
ring, worn by foldiers, was a token of the 
homage they paid the deity whofe emblem 
they bore, and who difpofed of the fate of 
battles. Pfammenitus (d), inflructed by 
Neith, declared kings were under the pro- 
tection of God, and from him derived their 
knoNvledge. 

Cadmus, the Phoenician, was the fir it 
Who carried this worfhip into Greece, and 
gave the name of Neith fej to one of the 
gates of the Grecian Thebes. Egyptian 
theology was taught here, with which the 
poets foon mingled their charming allegories. 
Neith, their Pallas, role, armed, from the 
brain of Jupiter, and was celebrated by them 

(A) HorapoH. Hieroglyph. Iib< x. [This is a dUputed 
paflage. jT.J 

• (f) I before faid the Egyptians, fenfibly to mark the 
productive power of God, have painted the two faces, and, 
as they aferibe both fexes to the fcarab, they made that die 
emblem of Neith. 

(d) Jablonfki, tom I. 

(f) Jablonfki, ubi fupra. 

as 
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as the goddefs of battles, and of arts. Phi* 
lofophers, dill, iaw truth through the ob* 
{curing veil ; but not fo the people, who 
worfhipped a fabulous deity. 

“ The fird woman who wove was an 
“ Egyptian. She was feated ; wherefore the 
44 Egyptians repreient Minerva feated (f)” 
They meant, no doubt, by this attitude, to 
remind men ihe had taught them arts, and 
that from her they derived their knowledge. 
The Greeks, ever imitating them, engraved, 
painted, and fculptured, Minerva feated (g). 

After adoring the power of the Creator in 
Phtha, and his wifdom in Neith, the Egyp- 
tians worfhipped his goodnefs under the name 
of Cneph, or the greated good (/&). “ The 

“ prieils of Egypt called Cneph the Archi- 
** tecSt of the Univerie (/*).*' Strabo mentions 
a temple of this deity, in the ifle of Ele- 
phantina, which temple dill fubfids, as 
deferibed in Letter XIII. vol. I. The fym- 
bol of this god was a ferpent, according to 
EufebiuS. “ The ferpent, within a circle, 

(f) Euftath. in Iliad. I. 

(g) Strabo, lib. 13. 

(h) JaWonfki, tom. I. 

(*) Eufcbius de Praep. Evangel, lib. 3. 
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touching it at the two dppofite points of its 
«* circumference, iigniHes the good Genius.**" 
A particular fpecies of ierpent was cho- 
fen (k). “ There are facred ferpents, near 

** Thebes, which are harmlefs (J ), having 
* r two horns on the top of the head; when 
“ they die they are biiried in the temple of 

Jupiter.” The name of Cneph fm) w or 
good genius. Was beiloWed on it, as well as 
the divinity it reprefented, and the people’s 
Veneration, perhaps, went no farther than 
the ferpent. “ I one day faw two men, 
*' in Egypt, centering; one having per- 
“ ceived a ferpent, called it Agathodaimon , 
11 (AyocQooatpcv) and ftruggled to get it (h )” 

The good genius of the Greeks and Ro- 
mans muft not be confounded with that of 
the Egyptians; the firft underflanding by 
this title an intermediate order, between di- 
vine and human ; the latter, the benificence 
of him who prelides over heaven and earth, 

(£ ) Herod, lib. 2. 

(l) Thefe ferpents, honoured by the name of Haridi, 
ftill are famous, as treated by the priefts of Achmim. 

(m) The Phoenicians call the ferpent. Good Genius, for 
the lame rcai'on the Egyptians name it Cneph. 

(») Plut. de Hide £c Oliride. 
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and whofe will directs the liars through the 
immenfity of fpace. 

Thefe are the religious opinions of the 
Egyptians concerning Phtha, Neith, and 
Cneph, three attributes of the fame god, 
characterizing his wifdom, power, nr.d good- 
nefs. The worfhip was gradually lo'T, o: 
remained concealed in the temples ; and tor 
people, deceived by their prieils, who p:vu 
them only fymbols, or incapable of con- 
ceiving an infinite fpirit, which every where 
marks his prefence, yet every where efcapcs 
our lenfes, honoured his works, to which 
they addreifed their offerings and uraver?. 


1 have the honor ro be, 
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LETTER XIX. 

ON THE VISIBLE DEITIES OF EGYPT. 

The Egyptians frjl adored the fun , under its 
proper name , Phra - and 9 afterward, un- 
der that of OJiris. This ged became very 
famous , had temples , and Jacrifices , through- 
out Egypt ; •which originated •with astrono- 
mers t •who ?7ieafured time by the courfe of the 
fun* more regular than that of the moon. 
The •word OJiris , derived from Ojh Iri 9 au- 
thor of time, denotes the rea/bn tbe priejls 
had for creating this allegoric deity. 


To M. L. M. 

Grand Cairo. 

<‘T H E ancient Egyptians, contemplating 
“ the vaulted heavens, and admiring the 
,f marvellous order of the univerfe, held the 
“ fun and moon to be eternal deities, and 
“ paid them particular adoration ; naming 

Y * 2 “ the 
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** the one Ofiris, and the other I fr f 
This aflertion is too general : it ought, ro 
inake it more conformable to truth, to have 
excepted the kings, the initiated, and, par- 
ticularly, the priefts, who did not believe 
that idolatry they taught the people ; nay, 
it is reafonable to fuppofe, their firft doctrine 
was' that thefe luminous bodies were the 
work of God. Be this as it may, the Egyp- 
tians, from the remoteft times, have adored 
the fun and moon, under the titles of the 
King and Queen of Heaven (p). The fun 
was firft called Phra (q). The father-in- 
law of ‘the patriarch Jofeph was named, ac- 
cording to the feptuagint, Petephra, Prieft 
of the Sun. Aftronomers, obierving its 
courfe and principal effects, gave it the fym- 
bolical name of Ofiris, which religion fa no- 
tified. ** It is known that Ofiris is only the 
“ fun : when the Egyptians deicribe it, in 
" their hieroglyphics,, they paint a feeptre 
“ and an eye(r).” They could not better 
pourtray this luminary, to which they attri- 

(c) Died. Sicul. lib. r. 

( p ) Jeremiah, thapters 7. asid 44.. 

Jabionfki, tom. 1. 

Madob. Satubfitl. lib- 1. 

bu£?c€ 
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bated the empire of Heaven. Thus Mar- 
tiaiius Canella (r), in his fine hymn, fays, 
« Eye of the world, bright Olympian torch; 
** Latium calls thee Sun ; becaufe, after 
df thy author, thou art the fource of light. 
“ The Nile names thee Serapis : and Mem- 
“ phis, adoring Oliris, adores thee,” Some 
authors, alfo, have called the Nile Ofiris. 
Plutarch gives the reafon. tf The Egyp- 
tf tians hold the Nile to be the preferver 
“ of their country, and that it draws its 
“ fource from Ofiris ( t )” The vapours, 
raifed by the fun, and coqdenfed in the at- 
mofphere, fall in rain, and form the great 
river that gives wealth to Egypt. In this 
fenfe, Homer calls it the ftream of Jupi- 
ter (u). The Egyptians, fays Herodo- 
tus (xj, pretend that Ofiris and Bacchus are 
the fame 3 which opinion has been efpoufed 
by many of the Greeks, and is not impro- 
bable. The Egyptians made Ofiris travel 
from one end of the world to the other, de- 
feribed him as the king who had conquered 

0 ) Lib. 2 . 

(0 l'lut. de Ifide et Qfiride. 

(a) Jupiter and the fun, or O.iris, are the fame, 

(*) Lib. 2 . 


the 
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the world, and heaped bleffings on man. 
The Greeks, attributing fimil.ir gifts and 
con quells to Bacchus, have faid he was 
Ofiris ; however, in the facred language of 
Egypt, thefe travels Only meant the courfe 
of the fun, .and the good he did men, which 
allegories have always been cuftomary among 
the Orientals. Thus the Pialmift ( z) “ lie 
** hath let a tabernacle for the lun, which 
“ is a bridegroom coming out of his cham- 
“ her, and rejoiceth as a ftrong man to run 
“ a race. His going forth is from the end 
“ of Heaven, and his circuit unto the ends 
“ of it: and there is nothing hid from the 
* x heat thereof.” Tibullus has literally 
given the opinions of the Greeks in grace- 
ful and harmonious verie (a) : 

Primus aratra rranu folerti fecit C-firi?, 

Et tcncram ierro follicitavit butnum. 

Primus inexpert* comm. fit (emim- terrse, 

Pomaque rion notls legit ab arboribus. 

Hie docuit teneram palis adjungere vit'-m : 

Hie viridem dura csedere faice comm. 

A trait, which the beft authors of anti- 
quity give, evidently demonflratcs the Gieeks 

( z) Pfal-n xix. 

(a) 'libuli. lib. 1. eleg. 8. 

were 
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were wrong in wifhing to eflablifh a perfect 
fimilitude betweea Bacchus and Oiiris. The 
firffc was honoured as the author of the vine ; 
but the Egyptians, far from attributing its 
'culture to Chris, held wine in abhorrence. 
“ The Egyptians (i) never drank wine, be- 
€t fore Pfammetichus (r) ; holding this li- 
“ quor to be the blood of the giants, who, 
€t having made war- on the gods, had pe- 
“ rifhed in battle, and that the vine fprang 
“ from the earth mingled with their blood : 
** nor did they offer it in libations, thinking 
“ it odious to the gods.” This facred fa- 
ble pafied from Egypt to Perfia, and Cle- 
mens Alexandrinus (a) tells us, the Magi 
mod carefully abftained from wine. There 
was a law which forbad its life among the 
Arabs ( e ), and Ovington (f) affirms that the 
Bramins, at prefent, deteft the liquor, and 

hold it in equal horror with Manes, who 

* 

(A) Plutarch de Hide ct Ofiridc. 

(c) One of the laft of the Egyptian Pharaohs. 

{d) Strom. 3. 

{.') Diod. Sic. lib 1. 
if) Ovington’s Travels, vol. 1. 

V 4 
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fuppofcd it the blood of daemons. Whence 
*his Oriental averfion for wine originate^ 
would he difficult to fay $ but exift it did, 
which, probably, was one reafon why it 
was forbidden by Mahomet (g). Perhaps 
we fhould ieek for the caufe in the curfe of 
Noah, pronounced upon Ham, who infulted 
his father, finding him drunk. But, whe- 
ther or no, the Egyptians detefted it, and 
could not attribute the culture of the vine to 
Ofiris. 

But what does this name mean ? And why 
given to die fun? This queftion has excited 
the refearches of the ancients and moderns, 
which they have laboured to refolve. Dio r 
dorus (£) and Horapollo (0 fay Ofiris fignifies 
TJcXvsipSubftof, many-pyed ; which interpreta- 
tion might apply to the fun, b^t will not ex- 
plain the word Ofiris ; for, though Os or OJh 
means much, in Egyptian, Iris has no re.- 
lation to the eye. “ The name of Ofi- 
** ris(&) means many things, and may be 


(g) Wine is an abomination of the devil. Koran. 
( b ) Lib. i. 

(/) Hieroglyph, lib. f. 

[k) Plut. de Ifide et Ofiridc. 
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« interpreted many ways. It ejrprefies e£- 
« ficacious power, and benevQlenc.e.” This, 
{till, is nQt the literal fenfe. The learned 
Jablonfki^/^ interprets the word more natu- 
rally. “ Ofiris comps from OJb Iri, He who 
f* makes time /* The Egyptians understand 
the fame by this expreflion, as God, {peaking 
of the Sun and Moon (m) 9 44 Let there be 
“ lights in the firmament of the Heaven, 
“to divide the day from the night : and let 
“ them be for figns, and for feafons, and for 

days, and years/' The following paffage 
favours this opinion. *■ The Egyptians paint 
44 the Sun borne in a {hip, or on a crocodile ; 
“ which, emblematically, fignifies that the 
44 Sun, traverfing the mild and humid air, 
** begets time ( n )." 

After long obfervation, tbe aflronomer? 
pf Egypt regulated the year by the courfe of 
the fun. The great golden circle, of three 
hundred and lixty-five cubits, which they 
placed oyer the tomb pf Oiymandyas, and 

(/) Tom. I. 

Jot) Genqfis, I. 14. 

(») Clem. AlexanfJ. apud Eufeb, de Prep. Ey.m. lib. 3. 
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on which the riling and fetting of the ftars, 
for each day in the year, were defcribed, is 
a clear proof of their labours and difcoveries. 
44 The priefts of Thebes principally applied 
“ themlelves^ to Aftronomy and Philofophy, 
“ and meafured time by the Sun, and not 
“ by the Moon (0) ” Julius Caefar, who 
paffed a year among them, and was in (trusted 
in their learning, reformed the Roman ca- 
lendar, which was very defective. 44 This 
“ prince, imitating the Egyptians, the only 
•' people perfectly informed of divine things, 
“ calculated the year from the progrefs of 
44 the Sun, which ends his revolution in 
** three hundred and fixty-five days, and iix 
“ hours (p J.” The fame author, in the 
fpirit of the aftronomers, holds the meafure- 
ment of the year to be the principal ufe of 
the Sun. The iolar year was found by the 
academy of Heliopolis, under the reign of 
Afeth (y), 1325 years before Chrift, and 

320 after the departure of the Ifraelites : the 

(a) Strabo, lib. 17. 

(p) Macrob. Saturnal. lib. X. 

(?) Vignoles Chronologie, tom. z. 

pridls 
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priefts who, till then, had honoured the Sun 
under his proper name Fbra , in memory of 
this important event beftowed that of O/ins, 
or Author of Time. 

I have tiie honor to be, &c. 
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LETTER XX. 

AMMON A$I> HERCULES EMBLEMS OF 
THE SUN. 

jimoun, whence the Greeks derived Ammon , 
and the Latins Jupiter Ammon , particularly 
adored at 'Thebes , which is called in Scripture 
the city of Ammon , and by the Greeks Diof 
polisy the city of Jupiter* The Jlatue covered 
by the Jkin and bead of a ram , This Deity , 

typifying the vernal Sun , uttered oracles , in 
a temple built in the Lybian deferts . The 
jlatue of Hercules y worfi hipped with Ammon % 
at the vernal equinoxy fgnifed the Jlrengtb 
of the Sun at this feafon . 

To M. L. M t 

Grand Cairo. 

The Egyptians, applying themfelves to 
the iludy of Agronomy, perceived the afpedt 
of the Sun varied according to the lign in 
which he was found, his motions flower at 
the folftices, quicker at the equinoxes, and 

that 
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that his influence was mote or lefs according. 
To thefe phenomena they affigned various 
charadteriftic marks. Having adopted hie- 
roglyphics, which fpeak by iymbols, only, 
'they, by turns, painted the Sun as a child, 
a man grown, and an old man, fometimes 
joyful, fometimes fad, or reiplendent in 
light; by which the priefts underflood his 
aflronomical afpedts, or phyflcal effedts. 
Accuftomed to behold thefe figures on their 
temples, the vulgar forgot the Symbol, and 
adored them as Deities. Macrobius, initiated 
in the myfteries of this antient religion, thus 
unveils them (rj; “ To mark the ihorteft 
“ day in the year, the Egyptians, at the 
“ winter iolftice, take the fymbol of the 
* f Sun from the fandhiary, under the form 
“ of a child; whom, growing rapidly, at the 
“ vernal equinox, they repreient as a youth; 
“ and, mature at the fummer iolftice, they 
** give him a full face with a long beard. 
“ At lafl they depidt him as an old span, to 
“ fignify his decline.** Adopted, no doubt, 
before the invention of writing, thefe em- 
blems, preferred by the priefts, exprefied 


the 


(r) Macrob. Saturnal. lib. i. 
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the four ages of the Sun, and feafons of 
the year. 

Let us examine what the Egyptians meant 
by the name Ammon, fo famous in anti- 
quity. Amoun, fays Plutarch (r), whence 
we derive Ainmon, is the Egyptian name for 
Jupiter. This god was particularly adored 
at Thebes, which the facred books call 
Hammonno, the polleffion of Hammon, 
and the feptuagint (/) the city of Ammon. 
“ The inhabitants of Thebes hold the ram 
* c to be facred, and eat not his fleih .; yet, 
* € on the annual feltival of Jupiter, they be- 
head, and fkin, the ram, with which they 
“ cover the ftatue of the God (a).’* The 
meaning of this ceremony we are taught 
by Proclus (.v), who fays, the Egyptians 
held the ram in veneration, and becaufe 
this fign, the firfl of the Zodiac, prefaged 
fruits, Eufebius adds, the fymbol indicated 

(s) De Hide et Ofiridc. Herodotus and Diodorus, 
aifa give Jupiter the furname of Ammon. 

(/) Ezekiel, cap. 30. The Greeks and Romans call 
ft Diefpolis , the city of Jupiter. 

(u) Herod, lib. 2. 

(x) Proclus in Timaeum. 
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the conjunction of the Sun and Moon in 
the ram (y). 

You recoiled. Sir, what the ceremony was 
the priefts of Ammon obferved when th^y 
.confulted the oracle. Faithful followers of 
the opinions of their forefathers, who figured 
the Sun making a voyage ill a fliip, they bore, 
in a boat, the fiatue of the god, formed of 
precious fiones, and having a ram’s head. 
Authorities and fads, fo numerous, demon- 
fixate that Ammon, among the Egyptian 
Aftronomers, reprefented the Sun, in which 
fenfe Diodorus might fay Ofiris and Ammon 
are the fame (s). Yet thefe two names do 
not denote the fame phenomena j the firfi 
lignified the Sun to be the Author of Time, 
the fecond announced Spring, and the com- 
mencement of the aftronomical year, under 
the lign of the ram, which was meant by the 
fymbolical figure of the deity. The word 
Amoun, formed from Am-ouein [a), ref- 
plendent, indicated the defired effects which 


(y) Enfcb. de Prep. Evangel, lib. 3. 

(z) Lib. x. 

(<z) Jablonfki, tom. x. 


the 
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the Sun produced when at the. Equator; as 
lengthened days, fuperiour light, and, par- 
ticularly, the prefage of inundation and 
plenty. 

The priefts were accuftomed to affociate 
Hercules in "this worlhip. At the feift of 
Ammon, after covering the ftatue of Jupiter 
with the Ikin of the ram, they placed near 
this lymbolical deity the idol of Her- 
cules (l>), which, in their language, they 
called Dfom , or DJiom (c), ftrengtli, which 
charafteril'ed the power of the Sun when at 
the equinoftial. According to Plutarch (</), 
they alfo faid Hercules, placed in the Sun, 
turned with it; which has not efcapcd 
Macrobius (r). “ The very name of Her- 

“ cities (*HfaxXi;V) Ihews it meant the Sun. 
“ “Hpa? fignifies air, and Kai<&» fplendor, 
44 for what is the fplendor of the air but 
“ that illumination it receives from the Sun, 
“ by whole departure it is left in profound 
“ darknefs ?” Hence the fanciful allegories 

(l>). Herod, lib. 2. 

(c) Jabionfid, tom. I. 

(d) Plut. do hide et Ofiride. 

(e) Macrob. Saturnal. lib. 1. 

of 
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of the Greeks which atteft that the twelve 
labours of the Hero allude to the Sun palling 
the twelve ligns of the Zodiack, during his 
annual revolution. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 
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LETTER XXI. 

OF HCSt'S) A SYMBOLICAL DBIT7. 

'The hawk was a fymbol cf Horus , as welt as of 
. Ojirisy to whom fmilar attributes were fre- 
quently aferibed ; his throne fapported by lions, 
becaufe he reprefented the Sun at the Summer 
fcljlicc ; his education at But is, on the bariks cf 
the grand lake , denoted his power in ait ratling 
vapours , which fell in dews on the earth ; 
bis victory over Typhon Jignified the good 
ejfeSis the Sun produced in Summer, as inun- 
dation , the expelling the South, and bringing 
the Btejian , winds. 

To M. I., M. 

Crsand Cairo-. 

H O R U S, a famous deity of antient Egypt, 
was alfo. Sir, a type of the Sun. Plutarch 
aiiirms (f) the virtue refident in the Sun, 
while he moves through lpa.ee, the Egyptians 
named Horus, and the Greeks Apollo. Three 

m-Plut. de Iirde £*t OfiiUcs 
. * • • 

cities. 
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Cities, named after this god (g), prove the 
veneration he was held in by the people (£). 
The hawk equally fignines Ofiris and Horus, 
to which the fame attributes were fometimes 
alcribed. In Hbrmapion’s interpretation of 
the hieroglyphics engraved on the obelilk 
at Heliopolis, are thefe remarkable words. 
“ Horus is Lord Supreme, and the Author 
“ of Time ( /),” which are the principal 
attributes of Oliris, and, to appertain to 
Horus, it follows Horus lignified the Sun, 
in certain figns : as we learn from the oracle 
of Apollo, at Claros. “ Know that the firfh 
“ of the gods is Iao, called the Invifible in 
“ Winter, Jupiter in Spring (£), the Sun in 
“ Summer, and, toward the end of Autumn, 
“ the tender Iao.’* The Sun at the Summer 
folftice, then, by pre-eminence, called the 
Sun, is the fame as Horus. The Egyptians 
dfepidtcd him borne by lions (/) becaufe he 

(g) Horapoll. Hieroglyph, lib. I. 

(A) Their Egyptian name was Cities of Horus. The- 
Greeks called them Cities of Apollo. 

(i) Ammianus Marccllinus. 

(k) i. e. Amaun. Which various denominations will 
be explained in the fcquel. 

(/) Horapoll. Hieroglyph, lib. i. 

Z 2 entered. 
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entered the fign of Leo. Thofe who prefided 
over divine things placed fphinxes, then, at 
the entrance of canals* and facred fountains, 
to inform the people of the approaching 
inundation. We learn from Macrobius why 
the Greeks called Horus Apollo, and he 
confirms this opinion. “ In their myfterics 
“ they difcovered, as an inviolable fecret. 
ft that the Sun, entering the fuperior hemif- 
* f pliere, is called Apollo (w).” Thele are 
concurring proofs that this emblematic deity 
only fignified the Sun when in the Summer 
figns. This might lead to an interpretation 
of the facred fable which the priefts invented 
of Horus, for they continually enveloped 
their religion in myftery. Plutarch relates 
it at length (.■:): I ffiall only give an abfira£t. 
They affirmed he was the fon of Ills and O fin's ; 
that Typhon, having killed Oiiritv his bro- 
ther, feized the kingdom; but Iionis, allying 
himlelf to Ijjs, revenged his father's death, 
drove the tyrant from the throne, without 
taking his life, and reigned glorimifly in 
Egypt. Whoever has travelled, but a little, 

(m) Macrob. Satarnn.1. lib. 1 . 

(k) De If:de ct Oliridc. 
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through this country, will obferye phyfical 
phenomena, concealed under the veil of fa- 
ble. The wind Khamfin. often is very de- 
flrudtive in fpring, raifing vortices of fcorch- 
lng lands which luffocate travellers, cloud 
the air, and hide the face of the fun, fo that 
the earth, fometimes, remains plunged in 
darkncfs. Here are the death of Ofiris, and 
the reign of Typhon. Thefe temp&fts ufual- 
ly happen in the months of February, March, 
and April j but are diflipated when the fun 
approaches Leo, becaufe it changes the at- 
mofphere, and brings the Eteiian winds 
which dilpel unwholfome vapours, and 
maintain eoolnefs, and falubrity, under a 
fiery fky. This is the triumph of Horus 
over Typhon, and this his glorious reign. 
Naturalifls, obferving the influence of the 
moon on the atmofphere, allied her to the 
god to chafe the uiurper from the throne. 
Coniidering Ofiris as father of time, th$ 
priefts gaye Horus, who reigned three months 
in the year, the title of his fon. This I 
think to be the natural way of explaining the 
allegory. Men of learning muff have un- 
derflood a language familiar to them ; the 
populace, only, who fa\v not beyond the 

Z 3 lurface. 
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furface, could regard thefe allegoric per- 
fonages as real gods, and decree them pray* 
ers and facriiices. Jablonfki (0), interpret- 
ing the epithet Arueri, winch the Egyp- 
tians gave Horus, fays it fignified effective- 
virtue ; which expreflion perfectly charac- 
terizes the phenomena that happen during 
the reign of this god in Egypt, where the 
fun difplays all his power, in fummer, fuel- 
ling the waters by the vapours he has at- 
tracted, that are driven among the Abyf- 
finian mountains, and requiting the huffoand- 
man with the riches of agriculture. That 
they ihould honour him with the name of 
Arueri, to indicate thefe aufpicious effedls, 
was natural. 

I have the honour to be, &c„ 


(a) Tom I. 
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LETTER XXII. 

OF THE CELESTIAL SE.RAPIS. 

Serapis adored under the Ptolemies , who built a 
j lately temple in honour of him ; though this 
deity was worjldpped in Egypt before their 
reign , and originated an the banks of the 
Nile i was an emblem of the fun in autumn r 
named inuifble becaufe of the fortnefs of the 
day , in the north : was the Pluto of the 
Greeks, but dhefled of their poetical fables. 

To M. L. M. 

Grand Cairo. 

T H E Ptolemies bringing from Sinope, a 
city of Pontus, to Alexandria, the ftatue of 
a god, that arriving was -called Serapis, 
propagated his. worfliip throughout Egypt.' 
The ftately temple they built in his honour;- 
which vied in grandeur with the capitol, 
the beauty of its ornaments, majeftic archi- 
tecture, feftivals, and the pompous ceremonies 
they inilituted, attracted the popular venera- 

Z 4 tion 
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tion to this new deity.. Serapis, the god of 
the court, almofl obliterated thofe of the an- 
cient Egyptians. Provinces contended tpt 
build him temples, and burn incenfe on his 
altars 3 to which celebrity we mutt attribute 
the opinion of writers, who pretend his vvor- 
ihip was here introduced by the Ptolemies* 
and, till then unknown 3 for various paffages 
from hetter informed hiflorians demonstrate 
the reverfc. Plutarch (/>) introduces a man 
who tells Alexander the Great, Serapis has 
appeared to me, broken my chains, and lent 
me to thee. The Athenians, having decreed 
the honors of Bacchus to this conqueror, 
Diogenes exclaimed, let me then be Sera- 
pis (q) 3 which paffages prove this deity was 
known before the Ptolemies. Authors inform 
us he originated on the banks of the Nile. 
Several temples of Serapis are feen in Egypt, 
fays Paufanias (r). Alexandria pofTefTes the 
moil magnificent, the moft ancient is at 
Memphis. Tacitus, whofe teftimqny can- 
not be queftioned, mentioning the god of 

(p) Plut. in vita Alcxand. 

(q) Diog. Lacrt. in vita Diogenes. 

(r) Paufanias in Atticis. 

Sinope, 
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Sinope, tranfported to Alexandria, thus 
fpeaks (s ) : “ A temple, worthy the gran- 
“ deur of the city, was built at Racho- 
** tis (/), where had been an ancient cha- 
“ pel confecrated to Serapis and Ifis/* Thefc 
authorities leave no doubt concerning the an- 
tiquity of the Egyptian Serapis, and we alfo 
learn from hiftory he was, in fome refpedfcs, 
the Greek Pluto, and one of the fymbols of 
the fun. ** When the god of Sinope («) was 
*f tranfported to Alexandria, the interpreter 
(t 'jfimotheus, and Pvlanetho Sebennytus con- 
*i jedtured, beholding the Cerberus and Dra- 
*' gon which adorned his ftatue, that it re- 
*? prefenied Pluto, and perfuaded Ptolemy 
“ this god and Serapis were the fame, tho' 
“ not fo called in the country whence he 
* f had been brought. On his arrival, there- 
“ fore, he was named Serapis, for thus the 
*? Egyptians call Pluto/’ Yet we muft not 
fuppofe the Egyptian Pluto, like the Gre- 

{/) Tacit. Annal. lib. 4. 

(t) A fmall place, inhabited by ii/hermen in the lime of 
Alexander, b ut , afterward, a cor*fiderab.Ie Uiburb of Alex- 
andria, where, at preterit, is a hill of ruhbilh, near a hun- 
dred fcet high, under which the temple lies b.uricd. 

(uj Plut. de lfidc ct Oliride. 


cian. 
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eian, was the king of Hell, of ghofts, and 
judge of the dead ; this dodtrine took birth 
in Greece, and was unknown at Memphis. 
Forphyry (x) tells us, “ The priefls of 
“ Egypt by Pluto underftand the fun, near 

the winter lolftice, when, remaining under 
“ the earth, he traverfed and enlightened 
4t an unknown world.” For this realon 
Callifthenes calls Scrapis the invifible 
god of Sinope ; and Julian, fpeaking of Plu- 
to, fays, “ Plato affirms the fublime fouls 
“ of virtuous men are borne before this god, 
“ -whom we, alfo, name Serapis, becaufe he 
“ is invifible (y).” 

They called him invifible bccaufe the fun, 
near the winter iblflicc, remains longer con- 
cealed, and Teems in hade to hide himfelf 
from the northern nations •, and they depic- 
ted him under two different colours, now 
luminous, and now dark blue, to indicate 
his abode fix months in the northern, 
and fix in the fouthern, hemifphere (js). 
The firff was called Amoun, fparkling, or 

(x) Porpfcyr. apud Eufeb. Prep. Evang. lib. 3. 

(?) Julian. Orat. 4.. 

(~) Macrob. Saturna]. lib. 1. 

upper , 
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upper; the fecond Serapis, or lower. Such 
are the moil probahle opinions reipedting 
this emblematical deity, to be gathered from 
the ancients and Jablonfki : perhaps the an- 
.cient philofophcrs of Greece meant by Pluto 
the fun in winter, but the incentive poets 
made him the monarch of the infernal re- 
gions. 


I have the honour to be, &c. 


LETTER 



LETTER XXIII, 


OP HARPOCRATES. 

JIarpocrates teas a Jymbol of the fun at the 
ter folfiicc , in Egypt , and the god of /three 
in Greece. The priefts figured him tilth his 
feet joined , fo as fcarccly to he able to nalhy 
as an emblem of the fotc, and almofi infen- 
Jible t motion of the fun at the tropic of Ca- 
pricorn. They feated him on the fotoer of 
the lotus y becaufe it blojfoms at the end of 
autumn. 


Tp H- L. M. 

Grand Cairo. 

Macrobius tells us the Egyptians 

took the femblance of the fun from the 
fan&uarv, under the form of a child, to an- 
nounce to the people the fhorteft day ; which 
emblematic deity was called Harpocrates {a). 
The Greeks made him the god of lilence j 


becaufe 
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becaufe he was born with one of his fingers on 
his mouth. Ifis was delivered of the tender 
Harpocrates at the winter folftice (/£). This 
Egyptian name fignifies lame (c), and he was 
'depidted with this defedfc to indicate the flow, 
and almoft infeniible, motion of the fun at 
the tropic. The two feet of Harpocrates 
were joined fo as to form but one, which 
the Egyptians meant as emblematic of the 
courfe of the fun, at the winter folftice (d). 
Plutarch adds, they depidfced him feated on 
the : r:\ver of the lotus (e) : nor could they 
find ;.\v;:bol more expreflive for this /late- 
ly lily ! 'f the north, as Herodotus calls it, 
bio wed only at the end of autumn. 

The priefls who veiled the mofl flxiking 
phenomena of nature in fable, and thus 
formed an enigmatic theology, laid Jupiter 
(Ammon), having his feet at firll joined to- 
gether, could not walk freely, and was fo 
afliamed of the infirmity that he lived in lo- 
litude. Ifis, lorry at his difallcr, by fep Pi- 
rating, reflored him the uic of his legs. In 

* 

(b) de Hide ct OilriJe. 

(c) JahJonfic; Pantheon Esryptiacum, tom. I. 

IJ) Hcrapol!. Hieroglyph ica, iib. z. 

(r ) Plut. dt* Hide U oViride. 

this 
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this allegory we perceive Harpocrates, or 
the fun, flationarv at the winter folftice ; 
and, after the operation of Ifis, Ammon (the 
fun), advancing more rapidly, when arrived 
at the Equator. 

The Egyptians were not the only people 
who exprefled themlelves by iymbols ; all 
ancient nations, elpecially in the infancy of 
language, were obliged to adopt the ufe of 
parables and allegories : before the invention 
of letters, objects were ncccfiary to ipeak to 
the. mind ; and the metaphors fo often em- 
ployed in Hebrew and Arabic prove their 
antiquity. “ The Paphlagonians faid the 
“ fun flept in winter, and waked in fiim- 
“ mer ; and the Phrygians that he was en- 
“ chained in winter, and walked free from 
<e fitters in the ipring (/)■>'' 


I have the honour to be, . 


(f) Hut. d< Illdc ct Of:iidc. 


4 
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LETTER XXIV. 

MENDES A SYMBOL OF T-HE Si'N. 

Mendes probably the firfi emblem of the fun , 
jignifying its productive virtue. The goat 
eon peer ated to him as the mofi prolific of ani- 
mals. ' The prifis initiated. "The phallus , 
an unlit m of generation , worn on their ha- 
bits , and adorned the fiatues of their 0- 
ther deities: improperly named Pan by the 
Greeks. 


To M. I.. M. 


Grand Cairo. 


TT HE God I am going to fpcak of. Sir, was, 

apparently, the firli lymbol of the ian. The 

Egyptians, finding they were indebted to him 

for the richnefs of their country and inunda- 

* 

tion, that his bcneficen: beams, which gave 
health and life to all nature, made the plants 
lprout, and ripened the harvest, held the 
fun to be the tirft fource of fertility, and 
adored him by the name of* Mendes, which 

iignifies 
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flgnihes mod fruitful (g). That his produc- 
tive power might plainly be denoted, they 
confecrated the goat to him, the living image 
of the god it reprefen ted, and fed it in the 
temple of Mendes. The people of the 
Mendefian province held feftivals in its ho- 
nour, wore mourning at its death, and paid 
it Veneration fb extraordinary that decency 
will not permit me to cite what Herodotus, 
Pindar, Plutarch, and others, have written. 
So much may fuperfiition bewilder feeble hu- 
manity ! The father of hiftory (£), deceived 
by this adoration, fuppofed Mendes really 
fignified a goat, and feveral of the Greek 
writers have adopted the error. Others 
have found and remarked that Mendes was 
the iymbolic deity of fecundity ; the goat 
its living emblem, and the fun the princi- 
ple* Suidas aflerts, “ The Egyptians adore 
** the goat becaufe it is confecrated to gene- 
** rative virtue (/).” Diodorus (**) and Ho- 
rapollo (/) are of th^ fame opinion. 

is) jablorifld. Pantheon Eg^ptiacum, tom. I 

( h ) Herod, lib. 2. 

(i) Suidas full voce Mendes. 

(i) Diod. lib. l. 

{/) Hieroglyph. lib. x. 


The 
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The Greeks pictured Pan with horns, and 
the feet and tail of a goat, and fuppoied an 
analogy between him and the Egyptian god, 
wherefore thev called Mendes Pan, and the 
city of Chemmis Panopolis, nqw Achmim, 
where Mendes had a temple. This refem- 
blance was but apparent ; Pan, the guar- 
dian of woods, caverns, and mountains, was 
a deini-god, while that of Egypt was in the 
number of the eight grand deities. ft Her- 
4i cules, Bacchus, and Pan (w) have lately 
if been received in the temples of Greece. 
“ Pan (i. e. Mendes) is the moil ancient of 

•* the eight grand gods of Egypt.” “ The 

“ Egyptians honour Pan (») with a parti- 
“ cular worship, his ftatue is in moil of 
“ their temples, and the priefts who fucceed 
“ to the iacred office are fil'd: initiated into 
ie his mydenes.’* 

Theie paflages authorize us to fuppofe 
Mendes the fil'd emblem of the fun, and this 
is but rational ; for, before adronomers had 
imagined the tropics, the equator, and ob- 
served the various pheenomena produced by 

(m) HeroJotus. 
iji) DioJ. Sic. lib. X. 


VOL. II. 


A a 


the 
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the fun’s revolution, the Egyptians mu ft 
have remarked his productive virtue. Fully 
to depiCt it they created an emblematic deity 
and named him Mendes, molt prolific, of 
which the .goat was the image ; for this rea- 
fon Diodorus (0) declares Mendes and Ofiris 
are the fame j and, in faCt, they both der 
noted the fun, but each meant different at- 
tributes. What gives this truth a farther 
degree of evidence is that the phallus, the 
iymbol of generation, and, efpecially, of 
Mendes, adorned all the deities I have fpo- 
ken of, fend the facerdgtal habits of the 

nriefts. 

* 

I have enumerated the various denomina- 
tions under which the fun was adored in an- 
cient Egypt : by the famous name of Ofiris 
thcy T held him to be the author of time : Am- 
mon marked his paflage to the equator, an- 
nounced lpring and reviving light ; Hercules 
denoted his benevolent power ; the glorious 
reign of Horns meant the fummer figns, and 
informed the people of the expulfion of the 
foutli winds, and the progrefs of the inun- 
dation ; Serapis fignified his return from the 

(4 0 ) Lib. 1. 

Equinoctial 
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Equinoctial to the tropic of Cancer ; Har- 
pocrates the flownefs of his courfe, when at 
the winter iolitice ; and, laftly, Mendes was 
the fymbol of his generative virtue. From 
thefe attributes, thus perfonified, the priefts 
formed a fabulous theology $ which, the peo- 
ple, holding this facred ; were led to worfliip 
chimerical gods. I fhall next ipeak of Ifis and 
the correfpondent deities : you will every 
where find the fame fyftem, and perceive the 
priefts ftuflying nature, aftronomy, obferving 
phyfical effects, and veiling their difcoveries • 
from the vulgar. 

I have the honour to be, &e. 


A a 2 


LET- 
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LETTER XXV. 

OP ISIS OR THE MOON. 

hthe Egyptians fir ft adored the moon tinder her 
proper name loh, 'which worjhip, brought to 
Greece, gave birth to the fable cf Io. Gb- 
firming her influence , they named her Lis , 
the caufe of plenty , and attributed the inun- 
dation to the tears of the deity , i. e. the dr? 
of 'which Jke was the reputed mother. The 
Copts fill pretend the dew, during the jr- 
fticCy ferments the waters, and wales th-.m 
cserfow. 

To M. L. M. 

Cx r aml Cairo. 

TP H E Egyptians were unbounded in theii 
veneration for the Moon ; which, from the 
high eft antiquity, they honoured as the queen 
of Heaven (p). They hr ft adored her under 
her proper name of lob (y). lnachus, the 


firft 


( p 1 Jcrnmiaii. 

]faWoiiP.J, Pant! won ./Egypt, tom, II- 
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king of Argos, brought this worfhip 
into Greece, one hundred and twenty years 
before Mofes frj. “ The cow is there,” 
fays Euflathius (f), “ the fymbol of Io, or 
the Moon ; for, in the Argive tongue, the 

“ Moon is called Jo.” ** The Greeks 

cc now call the Moon Io, in a hidden and 
** myftical fenfe (t)." After the Grecian 
language had prevailed over the Egyptian, 
this forgotten name appeared myftical, and 
was only ulcd within the temples, where 
they pVcierved the origin of ancient religions ; 
therefore Malala calls it myftical. 

Attached to the obfervation of the phe- 
nomena of nature, the priefts of Egypt, 
remarking the Moon had an immediate in- 
fut nee on the atmolphere, wind, and rain, 
held her, as well as the fun, to be the iource 
of the inundation, and, fecking a charadteriftic 
epithet, named her Ift-, which, in Egyptian, 
Jignilies the cauie of abundance (a). This 
happened three hundred and twenty years 

(*■) J-iMoniki ubi fupra. 

(f) Comment. in Dionyf. Pcriegct. 

) Chronolog. Johann is Alaiahv. 

/«) JubloniU, Pantheon /i^gypiiaoim, tom. II. 

A a 
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after the departure of the Ifraelites, at which 
time they gave the Sun and Moon furnames 
proper to fix their difcoveries, and prefent a 
new theology to the people. The origin of 
the Grecian fable muft be attributed to this 
change, which makes Io crofs the fca, me- 
tamorphofed into a cow, and conducts her 
to Egypt, where fhe receives the name of 
Ills. Lucian, perfectly intruded in an- 
cient mythology, makes Jupiter fpeak thus. 
<e Conduct Io to the hanks of the Nile, 
** acrofs the lea ; let her become Ills, the 
tc goddefs of the Egyptians, augment the 
* c waters of the river, and let loofe the 
“ winds.” The moil important event of the 
country being the increafe of the Nile, on 
which the cxiflence of the nation depended, 
they moll carefully fought its caulc. The 
priefts, initiated in the mylleries, that is to 
fay, inflructcd in the natural len ft of allegories 
with which they amuled vulgar credulity, 
knew all that related to the inundation, and 
the figns by which they might judge whether 
it would be more or lefs favourable. Their 
intimate connection with the Ethiopians had 
procured them moll valuable information, 
2 which 
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which they kept among themfelves. “ The 
•* heavy rains, which fall in Summer, fwell 
“ the Nile, as Aridotle and Eudoxus affirm, 
« who fay they received this information 
«* from the Egyptian priefts (*).” They alio 
knew thefe rains were occaficfned by the 
north winds. “ The rains of Abvffiiiia are 
“ attributed to the Etefian winds, which 
“ drive the northern clouds thither (y)” 
The learned were not ignorant of rhefe merely 
physical effects ; but, that they might hold 
the pVople in fubjedtion, they involved them 
in myftery, which they themfelves only un- 
der flood. 

The vulture, the fvmbcj of Ills, denoted 
flie had the power to engender, and let loofe, 
the winds. The Nile began to increafe at 
the new Moon after the lolflice, wherefore, 
the priefls, holding this planet to be the mo- 
ther of the winds, decreed her the honour (e.). 
f * Ills is the genius of the Nile The 

“ fiflrum ilie holds in her right hand fignified 


(*) Euftath. in Odyfs. IV. 

(y) Pliny, lib. 5. Pomp. Mela, lib. 1. 
(s) Eufcb. Pr<ep. Evan. lib. 3. 

{a) Scrvius in A.ncid, lib. 8. 

A a 4 
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€t the increafe and flooding of the waters^ 
“ the vafe in her left their abundance in the 
“ canals.” Temples were eredted to her, in 
various provinces, and flie had every where 
altars, and priefls. Euftathius, the gram- 
marian, fays Cophtos is a city of the Thebais, 
where Io is adored by the name of Iiis ; they 
celebrate the increafe of the Nile with the 
fiftrum in thefe feflivals. The people, ac- 
cording to the allegoric language of the 
priefts, think they owe this benefit to the 
tears of the deity. According to Paufanius, 
the Egyptians were perluaded the tears of 
Iiis augmented the Nile, and made it over- 
flow the fields, of which fu peril.' tion the 
Copts are not yet cured j they hill fay a 
dew falls at the iolAice, which ferments the 
water of the river, and produces the flood. 


Js not th.s dew the tears of the goddefs fu 
famous among their forefathers ? Tney in- 
tended to efiablifh an analogy between tlie 

W m 

phssnomena attending the courlc of the Moon 
and thofe of the inundation. ** They fay 
«« the degrees of the elevation of the water* 
“ anfwer to the phaies cf the Moon ; that at 
Elephantine they vile to twenty-eight cu- 
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** bits, correfponding to the days of her 
“ revolution ; that at Mendes, where the in- 
** creafe is leaft, they approach feven cubits, 
equal to the days of the firft quarter; and 
. “ that the mean point of the inrreale at 
“ Memphis is fourteen cubits, correfponding 
“ to the full Moon ( b J.” Here we fee with 
what attention they fought for caules which 
had any relation to an event fo intereiling to 
public felicity. 

Having named the Moon If?, or the caufe 
of Abundance, the Egyptians bellowed this 
epithet on the earth, as the mother of fruits. 
Macrobius fay?. It is known that Oiiris is 
the Sun, and Ills (c) the Earth. “ Ills, in the 
44 Egyptian tongue, denotes the Earth (d) '* 
Thus confidcred, lhe has great atiinity with 
the Ceres of the Greeks. Herodotus declares 
her to be the fame deity (e). But, not to 
wander from the Egyptian theology, this 
denomination mull not be extended to the 
globe in general. Plutarch, perfectly in- 

(b) F’uUrch de 1 fide et Oliride. 

(./) i.iat.tM'.idii 1 , lib. *. 

( ti) Servius in /Eneid, lib= 8. 

(t ) Lib. 2. 


formed. 
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formed, tells us the priefts bellowed the name 
of Ilis only on that part of Egypt which the 
Nile waters, alluding to its fecundity j and 
adds that, in facred language, the inundation 
was called the marriage of Ofiris with Ills. 


I have the honour to be, &c. 


LETTER 
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XXVI. 


OF THE STAR S O T H I S. 


Some * writers call Sothis Jfs 9 but oils far 9 
called Sirius by the Greeks., and Canicula by 
the Latins , was only confecrated to that 
g-ddefs, ‘The Egyptians formed two. periods, 
dated at the ri/ing of this far. ffheir great 
veneration for it proceeded from their being 
able , at the time of its heliacal ri/ing , to de- 
ter tnir.e the height of the inundation 5 whence 
they named it the far which makes the waters 
increafe. 

To M. L. M. 

Grand Cairo. 

A. S T RO NOMERS, having obferved the 
courfe of Sothis, and the relation it had to 
lias and the inundation, pro poled this liar as 
an objedt of veneration, and confecrated it 
by religion. Its fame was luch that feveral 
authors have called it Ifis. “ Ifis is alfo the 
** name of a flar ; called Sothis, in Egyptian, 
“ and in Greek Aflrocyon (Ag-^sx-ui) (J 


(f) IIoraj'olL Hieroglyph, lib. x. 


The 
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** The Egyptians affirm Sothis and Ilis are 
“ the fam z(g)” Be thele opinions as they 
may, Sothis, certainly, was not Ins, but merely 
the conftellation of the dog, and, particularly, 
the ftar Sirius. The Egyptians dated the 
commencement of the civil year from his 
riling. **' The ftar which the Greeks call 
“ Sirius, and the dog ftar, the Egyptians 
“ name Sothis. The ccnftellation of Orion 
** and the dog are confecrated to Horns and 
111 $(b)” Theon the aftronomer iupports 
this opinion fij, “ Sirius riles about eleven 
** at night, at which time the Egyptian year 
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«« &n d the crab to the Sun and Moon, becaufe 
« they were under thofe ligns at the crea- 
«« tion Theie lail words may be fup- 

poied to mark the time when men, after 
numerous obfervations on the motion of the 
celeilial bodies, formed their difcov cries into 
One doctrinal fyftem, which they called 
Aibronomy, and dated the creation from that 
epocha. Were this conjecture true it would, 
prove the Egyptians to be the molt antienf 
of ailronomers, for authors attribute to them 


this allegoric language. 

Theie citations. Sir, demonilrate Sothis 
\s\i> not J f-s, but confecrated to 111?. The 
aftronon'.crs have two periods they called 
Sothic, becaufe they were dated at the riiing 
of this liar. The hr:b comprehended one 
rhouiar.d four hundred and lixtv-one vears, 

j s 9 


in which thev princii 

>1 j. 

conrle of the Sun, that, 
potion, returned to the 
heavens. Th r c u rati o 
twenty-five year.'., and 
of the Sun and Moon, 
'that, after this fp.icc of 


•ally conlidered the 
alter this lonjj revo- 
fame politic.;', in the 
;i of the fecond was 
related to the couiTc. 
. They had I'biervcd 
rime, the new Mcou.c 


> T :,— a. 

* i ■ . V. . v. ■ c ■ . 
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began on the fame day of the year, - without, 
however, being at the fame point of the 
Zodiack. By this cycle, which included 
exadtly three hundred and nine lunar revolu- 
tions, they regulated their feflivals, for they 
paid great attention to the Neomen i a?. 

This was the chief of the reafons which 
led them to confecrate the dog ftar to Ifis. 
They fuppofed this deity to be the caufe of 
the inundation ; and, as they could judge by 
the riling of Sothis how high the waters 
would be, they dedicated this ftar to her. 
“ The riling of the dog ftar announces, by 
'* certain ligns, the events of the year ( mj.” 
This palfage muft be underftood of the in- 
creafe of the Nile, which was the moft im- 
portant phenomenon of Egypt. Diodorus 
Siculus (n) informs us the Egyptians called 
Sothis the ftar which made the w r aters in- 
creafe. 

Bochart and Kircher, who knew that the 
Greeks called Sothis, Kuav, a dog, and the 
Latins Canicula, have pretended this word 
had the fame iignihcation in Egyptian * but 

(m) Horapoll. Hieroglyph, lib. 1. 

(«) Lib. >• 

Jablonlki 
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Jablonfki (0) has perfectly proved this erro- 
neous, and that the name comes from Soth - 
Ois, the beginning of time. Nor could they 
better deferibe a ftar at the riling of which 
they dated their civil year, and, allegorically, 
the creation. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 


(s) Pantheon JEgypthcum, tom. 21. 
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LETTER XXVII. 

OF BUBASTIS, A SYMBOLICAL DEITY. 

Bubafis highly honoured in Egypt. A city 
bore her mime: aided pregnant 'women, and, 
therefore, called Diana, and Ililhyia, by the 
Greeks and Latins : reprefented the ne~w 
moon: had fejiheals cn the third day of ih<. 
month, becaufe the erf cent thc?i became r d~ 
Jible. 


To M. L. M. 

Grand Cairc 

fr-p _ 

X i i E Egyptians; Sir, gave different names’ 
to the fun, either to character; fe its eiTedfs. 
or relations to the earth : they followed the 
fame method with the moon, Choeremon- 
a facred writer of Egypt, puts this beyond 
doubt (pj* “ All that has been after ted of 
“ Oilris and Ills, each religious fable figni- 
“ fies the phafes of the moon, and the 
** courfe of the fun." 

(?) "Vide Pcrphyrii Epift. ad Ar.cbo. 

Enbafli; 
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Bubaftis was the principal attribute of 
Ifis, which theology perfonified, and made 
a deity, in honour of whom a city was built, 
bearing her name, and a temple (q), where, 
at a certain feafon of the year, the. people from 
all parts of Egypt afiembled. The iymbol 
of this goddefs was a cat, fed with confe- 
crated food by the priefts, embalmed at its 
death, and borne with funeral pomp to its 
deftined tomb. The ancients have explained 
this worfhip in various ways, all little pro- 
bable^ in my opinion, and which I fhall not 
recite. The Greeks fay, when Typhon de- 
clared war on the gods, Apollo changed 
himfelf to the vulture. Mercury to the ibis, 
and Bubaftis to the cat, and that the peo- 
ple's veneration for the latter originated in 
this fable; but they borrowed their ideas 
from the Egyptians, who thought very dif- 
ferently. Be this as it may, the cat was 
highly honoured in Egypt, and a Roman 
foldier, imprudently killing one, was in- 
ffcantly ftoned by the populace. 

In the language of the priefts, Bubaftis 
was the daughter of Ifis, and, in certain 

(q) Herod, lib. 2 .* 

B b 


Vol. II, 


cafes. 
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cafes, her reprefentative $ hence the Greeks, 
wjho worfhipped the moon under the name 
of Diana, bellowed this name on the Egyp- 
tian deity (r). The Egyptians attributed to 
her the virtue of fuccouring pregnant 
women. Nicarchus fsj proves this when, 
fpeaking of a lady who, without invoking 
her, had been fafely delivered, he fays, 
“ Thus the function of Bubaftis has been 
** rendered ufelefs ! Should women be brought 
“ to bed like Philasnium, what mull be- 
* c come of the goddefs ?” 

The Greeks and Latins, difciples of the 
Egyptians, afcribed the fame power to Di- 
ana, whom Horace thought worthy of the 
following lines {t) : 

Monut.m. cufios nemorumcjue vlrgo, 

Q* e laborantes utero puellas 
Ter vocata audis, adimilq’.t? lethr>. 

Diva triformis. 

Philofophers will feek the origin of this 
worfhip in the laws nature has impofed on 
women, which, in fome fort, accord with 

• (r) Herod. lib. 2. 

(i) Anthdogia, lib. r. 

(?) Hor- lib. III. ode xxii< 

lunar 
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lunar revolutions, though, with the poets, 
they have concealed them in allegories. 

Net that there is a perfect refemblance 
between the two deities : The Diana of the 
Greeks was the goddefs of the woods and 
the chace ; not fo the Bubaftis of the Egyp- 
tians. The firft was the daughter of Jupiter 
and Latonaj the latter of Oiiris and Ills. 


A barbarous cuftom was introduced in the 
feftivals, held in honour of Bubaftis, whom 
the Greeks alio called liithyia, or Lucina, to 


figinfy her influence on child-bearing. Under 
tills name the Egyptians adored her, in the 
city of liithyia, near Latopolis (u J. * e In 
** this city (x) men, called Tvphons, were 
“ burned alive, as Manctho athrms, and their 

€< a:hes were icattered to the winds.” 

fC Arr.ofis fyj abolilhed theie iknguinary fa- 
“ Ci-iflcer, fubftituting wax figures, as large 
f< as life.” Herodotus («) poiitively main- 
tains the Egyptians were never guilty of tins 


(a) Strabo, lib. 17, mentions this city, no remains of 
which are now to be found. 

(x) Plut. de Hide et OfiriT, 

(y) Porphyr. <ie Abillu-.-ntia. 

( ~) I-ib. 2. The Egyptian fay this hi iberian only 
fiiCiii.ced Iiogs, calves, oxen, an J geefc. 

Bb 2 


crime. 
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crime. ** How,” exclaims he, “ could a 
“ people who reluctantly were brought to 
“ immolate a few animals, died human blood 
“ on the altars of the gods ?’* Teftimonies 
being very pofitive on both fides, it may be 1 
fuppofed the Arab paftors, who fubjugated 
Egypt, long before the coming of the Ifrael- 
ites, introduced a barbarous cuftom, eftab- 
] idled among themfeives from the remote# 
antiquity {a). This opinion gains probability 
from the Egyptians cealing to died human 
blood, when Amofis had taken Heliopolis 
from thele ferocious conquerors, and driven 
them toward the frontiers of Arabia. 

The queftion, here, naturally occurs, how 
might Bubaitf; be called the daughter of 
Ins, lv ing equally the lymbol of the Moon ? 
Egyptian t neology ea lily explains thele fceming 
contradictions. Ills was the general name 

{a) w Tilt- D u mater. ian Arabs annually killed a- chi Id, 

and buried it under the altar, uling its curpi'c as a divine 
*■' idol.” Psrpbyr. tk Aijllnentia , Hb. 2. I might bring 
many other citations to prove the Arabs had human facri- 
noes. Mahomet, ftronuly reprehending this abominable 
citilom, has eradicated it from among them. Throughout 
the earth we find, with aitonilhment, examining the origin 
of nations, there arc none who have not offered men in 
la crifi.ce to the Gods. 


of 
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of the Moon ; Bubaflis one of its attributes. 
Sol in conjunction with Luna was the celef- 
tial marriage of 015 ris with Ilis ; and the 
crefcent, which three days after appeared, 
*was, allegorically, their daughter. In this 
ienle the Hebrews called the lame appear- 
ance the birth of the Moon ; and thus 
Horace (3) : 


Carlo fupinas fi tuleris manus 
Niifcente Lund, Ruitica Phidylc ; &c. 

Hence we learn why, in the city of Ilithyia, 
where Bubaftis was adored, there was a par- 
ticular ceremony on the third day of the lunar 
month (c). The Egyptians then kept a folemn 
festival, in honour of Bubaftis, which, in 
their language, fignified New Moon ( d J. 
The crefcent on her head vifibly exprched 
the meaning of the priefts when they formed 
this lymbolic.il deity. 

(b) Hor. lib. III. ode 23. 

(r) Eufeb. Prep. Evan. lib. 3. 

(d) Jablonlki Panth. Egypt, tom. II. 


B b 3 
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LETTER XXVIII. 


OF BUTIS, A SYMBOL OF THE FULL 

MOON. 

dThis deity, the Lufe-m cf the Greeks, hud a 
Ja ?::ns f>np 'r, /.v the c:‘y rf Bitiis, end n 


A- 

etUiirv Welds f. v. // 

Off!' 

1 7 * ortno .'is / fc c g ' ■/ 




** 

& r ‘ 

:«*Vv. Id ee riz! era 

m * V. »J *■ 

her tswfdc /'aid to 


h: a no slue iisr.d. 

L' 

~ rh undent t 


at the Vwlhdv,Ky f c "c.ts i honed- to hers v 

j -»/■*• - .... C .« ? / ~ i ■ - - J 3 

<L l 1 li- / (It : t% * t i *». , V - * 1 j ■.■--»* t-S'fll.-.- 

. 1 1 - j, (wii> /i. (i *■ *: i ■ . ■ . . ■ 

XA- 

i o . . ... 

t j ' .j . . * ... 0 . 

J | ■ ‘ L, ? i ^ t . ^ . jl. , * , j %. > Cl U «£. j j L . » i ^ 

C-V j. 

blemalic del tv.. Buro. oi Bull.,, which, 

in certain refpects , was the i .une -vith I lie ; 
nxid built the city But!?, on thut brenc;: o.: 
the Nile which, running near ScbeiuiviX, 
now Semennoud, di (charges iticif into Lake 
Bourlos. Here flit was adored, in. a magni- 
ficent temple, which I have described, from 
Herodotus, in Letter XXI L Voh I. The 

‘bnehiarv 


V.° 
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fan<£hiary was a fingle block of granite, a 
cube, each fide of which was fixty feet, and 
the largeft and heaviefi: flone known to hif- 
tory (ej* The oracle of Butis became fo 
•famous that the Egyptians came to confult 
it from all parts. In the Grecian mythology, 
which is derived from facerdotal fables, this 
deity is called Latona (f) ; the Egyptians 
pretend fhe had nurtured Horns and Bu- 
baftis, and that her temple was built on 


a floating id and. The Greeks, imitating 
their mailers, lay Latona, the mother of 
Apollo and Diana, had taken refuge in Delos, 
which boated as impelled bv the winds.-— 


N or wi thfiranuing the quefiion of Herr-dorus, 


Tiif bloc it. which this f:uictu.vy cut 


an: r.\e j the c:cJ.n:i r»eniu lorme.i 


uioLaer itoxe- 


'I "h;. h i:h-s were Co feet fquarc, and fix. in fa 

that .t mu.it inn c contained 9 t 584 cubic rbet, end :hi-j 
nbcr multiplied into 184 pounds, the weight of 2 cubic 
foot of granite, gives 10,851,456 pounds, from which, it 
wc deduct 851.456 pounds for the entrance, the dimsai- 
hons of which the hiitorian has net preferred, there will- 


remain 16, ooe.ooo pounds for the whole weight of this 
cnurmni.'i mafs, the molt (tupeudous ever moved by 
human powers. S,c tbt P> rf.u r. 

( f) Hvrud. lib. 2. 

h.i - 


B b jl 


how 
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how might an ifland move and fwim (g)"i 
they adopted the Egyptian allegory in their 
theology j the poets embellished it, and the 
people, incapable of understanding the true 
meaning, worshipped a chimaera. 

Let us examine, for this is the true object 
of enquiry, what the prieSts meant. The 
phenomena of nature was their peculiar 
Sludy, which they uninterruptedly purfucd 
under a climate much lefs variable than 
that of Europe. They learned to forefee, 
from the observations of ages, preferved in 
the facred archives, what muft happen at 
Slated feafons f h). They had remarked that 
dew was not abundant at the New Moon, 
but exceedingly fo at the full : they fuppofed 
the Moon greatly to influence the atmol'phere, 
to attract vapours from lakes and rivers, and 
return them in dew; they, therefore, made 
the Full Moon a deity, which they named 
Butis. Agreeable to their principles, her 
abode was beiide the grand lake, that fhe 
might more eafily quench her thirfl ; which 

(jf) Herod, lib. 2. 

{h) A nation who had a period of 1461 years muft, for 
many ages, have obferved the heavens and phenomena of 

dodlrine. 
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doctrine, come from Egypt, or where it will, 
or whether or not fuppofed by Philofophers 
to be well founded, has been adopted by 
many of the ancients and moderns. 

“ The doics fay the Sun heats the waters 
“ of the fea with his rays, and the Moon 
“ attracts the mild humidity of lakes and 

m 

fountains (i)” Pliny fays (k), “ Soft 

* e waters are the element of the Moon, and 
** fait that of the Sun.” — “ At the full of 
“ the Moon (/ J, the air diflolves in rain $ 
" of, if the Iky is ferene, didills abundant 
“ dews, which occafioned the lyric poet, 
“ Aleman, to call the dew the fon of the 
“ Air and the Moon.” Among modern 
Natural ids, M. Mile f m ) has adopted this 
opinion. “ In a fine day, and, efpecially, 
“ in Spring, a cold and fubtle vapour is 
“ attracted by the Moon, into the middle 
“ region of the air whence, fbon con- 
“ denfed to imperceptible drops, it falls to 
“ the ground, in abundant dews, and yields 
“ the neceflary nutriment to plants,” 

(/) Plutarch. 

(it) Lib. 2. 

(/) Macrob. Saturnal. lib. 7. 

(7//) Hid. £ht. tom. 2. 

I da 
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I do not cite thefe, Sir, as indubitable 
authorities. No one can deny the Moon 
greatly to influence the atmofphere ; but, I 
believe, it would be diflicult to prove it 
attracts water. This is the property of the 
Sun, which, by expanding humid particles, 
renders them lighter than the air, through 
which they rife, till they find an equilibrium. 
But were the ancients ignorant of this at- 
traction, or do not the cited pafiages tend to 
prove they were not, and that they knew it 
was greater when the Sun and Moon were 
in oppofition ? Whether or not, the Egyp- 
tians, living in a hot climate, ieldoni re- 
freshed by the falutary rains common to 
others, and wh ch would be uninhabitable 
did not night cl - .Vo f } give, life to vegetables, 
carefully cMerved how th«-y were produced 
and, perceiving them heaviefl at the Full 
Moon, created a prending deity. “ Dev/ 
41 falls moil abundantly at: the hail of the 
t( Moon (o /”■ <% ’ In Egypt, Hadlria, and 


(n) They are fo abundrir.t, cvH-cialiy in trsr-r 

die earth is deeply foakra, and, ir. the merr-inj, it c: ; J:t 
be fuppoled to ha/e rained r.'/ht. 

fo ) Plutarch. 


" at 
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« at Babylon, where it feldom rains, plants 
ts are fed by dews fpj For this reafon the 
Scripture often promifed the Ifraelites, who 
inhabited a climate much like that of Egypt, 
dew, as a lignal favour ; and foretold its 
want, as a chaftifement. 

The Egyptians were attentive obfervers, 
and divided the time ($) between the New 
and Full Moon into three equal parts. The 
fir ft was called the imperfed: gift; and the 
third, from the nth to the 15th, w T as dig- 
nified with the title of the perfedt gift ; be- 

caufe the dews then fell abundantly. The 

* 

name of Butis, a iymboiical deity, precifely 
marked what they fuppeied the caufe ; for it 
fignifies the planet that attracts humidity, 
or the mother of dew (r). Here we difeover 
the genius of the priefts ; ever concealing 
natural edcCis under allegory. The following 
is the fable they invented (j) : “ The Egyp- 
“ tians fay that Latona (Butis) one of their 
€< eight great deities, inhabiting the city of 
Butis, where her oracle is, received Horus 

(/>) Tlicojjiuail. Plantarum. 

(^) Proclus. Comment, in T ima am. 

(r) Pamh. Egypt, tom. II. 

(j) Herodtit :— , "TTB. 2. 

“ in 
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“ in charge from Ills, and hid him in a 
“ floating ifland, preferring him from the 
“ attempts of Typhon, who came here in 
“ fcarch of the fon of Oflris j for they pre- 
“ tend that Horns, or Apollo, and Bubaftis, 
«* whom we call Diana, were the children 
“ of Oflris and Iiis.” 

I have fpoken. Sir, of the definitive fouth 
winds, which raife vortices of i torching dull, 
and fuffocate man and beall in the deferts. 
One of their moil pernicious effects is ablb- 
lutely to prevent the falling of the dews, f<> 
neceflary to vegetation in Egypt. Here is 
the tyrant Typhon, fearching the fon of 
Oflris, to put him to death ; but Ifls con- 
fides him to Bulls, whole abode is amidfl: the 
waters. That is to fay, the exhalations of 
the Sun, and the influence of the Moon on 
the atmofphere, preventing thofe ills the 
Khamfln would caufe, beftow the lalutary 
dews which renovate nature. This I believe 
to be the natural interpretation of the facer- 
dotal fable. 

I have the honor to be, &c. 
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LETTER XXIX. 

THE NILE, AN ANCIENT EGYPTIAN GOD. 

'The A Tile deified ; had cities , built in his honour 9 
priejisy feflivalsy and facriflces . jfr,# 

name Yaro 9 river ; but , after obferving the 
phenomena of his inundation , they called him 
Neikn : i. e. increafes at a certain feaftn . jl 
banquet publicly prepared for him, at the Sum- 
mer fly lice ; without which ceremony the people 
believed he would not overflow his banks . 


To M. L. M. 

Grand Cairo. 

I HAVE deferibed the Nile, Sir, as the river 
to which Egypt owes its fertility and wealth. 
I mu ft now T depidt it as the deity to whom fu- 
perflition erected altars. You are aware of 
its importance; fince, were it not for its 
fruitful waters, the country would be a de- 
fert. Thcfe high advantages are indicated by 
the veneration of the people, which became 
folly. “ No god is'more folemnly worfhipped 
1 “ than 
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“ than the Nile (t)” The Egyptians are not 
the foie people who have deified rivers (uj. 
The ancient Greeks and Indians granted them 
divine honours 5 but the Egyptian priefts fnr- 
pafled them in pompous ceremonies. They 
even feemed only to adore Oliris and Ilis be- 
caufe of their relation to the Nile, and influ- 
ence over his waters. They firft called him 
Taro (xj, which general denomination was 
long prelerved 5 and, perhaps, there was no 
other in Homer’s time, lince this geographi- 
cal poet Amply calls it the river of Egypt. 
Having obferved, for ages, the phenomena of 
its increale, they bellowed the epithet Neil on 
(y). This charadleriftic expreilion, adopted 
by all nations, obliterated the ancient name. 
Hefiod employs it firlr, whence we may con- 
jecture he was pofterior to Homer. “ Thetis 
“ has produced great rivers from the ocean; the 
** Nile, the Aipheus, and the Eridanus 

(t) Plut. de Ifide ct Ollride. 

(u) Maximus Tyrius. 

(.y ) -ik» Genefis, chap. 41. This word in the Coptic 
fignihes river. Jablon. Panth. Egypt, tom. II. 

(y) Derived from the Egyptian Nei A!ei, which in- 

creafes at a certain fcafon : hence the Greek $ and die 

Latin NiJus. Jabloniki ubi. fup. 

(z ) Heitod. Theogon. ... 
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The Ethiopians and Egyptians called it by 
different names. “ The river, which, in its 
“ long windings, waters the lands of Ethi- 
te opia, is called Siris ; but the moment its 
“ azure ftream reaches Syene, it is then the 
* s Nil cfaj.” ■■■ — ■** The rivulets which form 
“ this great river, gufh from the mountains 
** lying on the eaft of Libya. The Ethio- 
“ pians name it Siris, and the people of Syene 
“ the Nile ( b J.” The Egyptians thought 
they could not fufficiently difplay their grati- 
tude for the river to which they owed their 
exiitencc. The pompous titles of father (c ) 9 
prelcrver of the country, and the terreflrial 
Oflris, were given it : the gods were feigned 
to have been born on its banks (d) y which 
muff be underflood allegorically ; Nicopolis 
( ej was founded in its honour, and a ftately 
temple eredted to it there. From Herodotus 
\vc learn (f) that priefts were con fee rated to 

(a) Dionyf. Pcricget. 

(*-) Priician This ir- confirmed by Solinus and Pliny 

lib. 5. 

(l) Plur. dclfideet OfuiJe. 

(<0 Diod. Sic. lib. 1. 

(f.) Vide- Stephanum Byzanttnum. 

(f) Lib. 2. 

4 


the 
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tiie Nile, in the cities ; whole principal occu- 
pation was to embalm bodies, killed by the 
crocodiles, or drowned in its waters. “ There 
“ was a temple, remarkably grand, in a town 
“ of Egypt, where was a wooden ftatue, fa- 
fe mous for being adored by the people, and 
“ carried by the impious priefts from town to 
“ town, in honour of the Nile (g)* ’ 

“ The Nile gives fruitfulnefs to this country, 
€t and the god is invited, with holy cere mo - 
nies, to a fplendid feaft, annually prepared 
for him, that he may overflow the land : 
“ fhould the priefls fail in obferving this cere- 
“ mony, at the proper time, he would ceafe 
€t to fertilize the plains of Egypt” ( k.J 

The priefts evidently impofed on vulgar 
credulity, and inftituted a fuperftitious wor- 
ftiljj, the ineiiicacv of which they knew, that 


they mi 0 iit become mediators l'Ct .v 


and earth, and the luppoied diipenicr«i c*" 
plenty. The enigmatic theology they had 
framed, and which the hieroglyphics con- 
cealed from the people, admirably ferved their 
purpofe, and they employed all their know- 


(f) Palladius. cap. 57. 

(/■•) Libanius Orat. pro Tempi:' 1 


ledge . 
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ledge to render it refpedtable ; which obfer- 
vation is applicable to many nations. 

The grand festival of the Nile was at the 
Summer folftice, when the inundation begins. 
V( This is the moft folemn and celebrated fef- 
et tival of the Egyptians, who pay their river 
“ divine honours, and revere him as the nrft 
ee of their deities, proclaiming him the rival 
“ of Heaven, lines, without the aid of cloud'; 
“ and rain, he waters the lands ( / )'* The 
type of his increafe was a Nilometer ; which, 
when it began, the priefts took, from the 
temple of Serapis, and bore, in pomp, 
through the towns, and cities. This is the 
wooden Hattie that excites the an-yer of Pal- 
ladius. When the waters foil they replaced 
it in the fancbuary. They had, likewife, 
.mother emblem of the inundation, Iculptured 
in itone, dedicated to the god of the Nile. 
Pliny, ( k j freaking of the Bafaltes, fays. 

The greateH known is that lent to the Tem- 
■* pie of Peace, by the Emperor Velpaiian ; it 
“ repreients the Nile, with iixteen children 
** playing round him, intimating the number 

{;*) rielloiiorus., Lib. 9. 


C c 
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“ of cubits to which his waters rife.” Such, 
Sir, are the religious opinions of the ancient 
Egyptians, concerning the Nile ; and fhch 
the festivals fuperflition held in its honor, 
which are not yet wholly abolifhed : their 
memory is preferved in the pomp with which 
the canal of Grand Cairo is annually opened, 

I have the honour to be, &c. 


LETTER 
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LETTER XXX. 

OF APIS, THE SACRED OX. 

The fame of Apis : princes and kings came to 
offer him J'acrifce : his dijlindtrae marks : 
Inauguration : The place ‘where he was kept , 
a?ui the temple to which carried at his death . 
Tho celebration of the birth of the new Apis: 
was the allegorical god of the folar year , the 
type cf the cycle of twenty five years, and the 
J'ymbol of inundation. 


To M. L. M. 

Grand Cairo. 

A. PIS, become famous in Egypt, was re- 
nowned among neighbouring nations. Pom- 
ponius Mela (l)* iElian (m), and Lucian, 
who lpeak after the priefls, inform us he was 
generally worfhipped in the country, and his 
divinity proved by evident marks. Alexander, 

(0 Lib. 1 . 

( m ) Lib. 11. 

C c 2 having: 
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having conquered the kingdom, difdained not 
to offer him facrifice ( n). Titus f aj* 
Adrian f p), and Germanicus (a), went to 
viiit and pay him homage. Tliefe great 
princes, doubtlefs, knew the abfurdity of 
luch adoration ; but curiofity induced them 
to learn the myfteries of the priefts, and the 
defire of gaining the love of the Egyptians led 
them to offer incenie to their idol. The heft 
and moft authentic writers, on Egyptian my- 
thology, fay. Apis was a fymbolical deity. 
** Among their confec rated animals iVlnevi* 
** and Apis are the nieft famous; the fir ft an 


** emblem of the fun, the fccond of the moon 
“ ( r J” Porphyrin- tells us Apis bore 
charnfberiftic iigns of both thofe luminaries ; 
and jViacrobius f t)> conf nnincr this oninion, 
adds, he was equally con iterated to them. 
You may well iurpeie, Sir, an ox become 


the objedt of 
duced like ot 


puoiic adoration, was not pro- 
per animals : the n ’.lefts affirmed 


' k '- Arriart. Eypci!::. Alcxasul. 

'r] Sue Ail. in V .1.* 'I iti. 

/■) Spartian. in Vita Auriani. 

Tacit. Anna!. lib. 2 . 

A * 

r) Amniiiiii- Mi.rcdSiiu I in. Z?. 

' r,5 Apucl Eufcb. dc Fricp- b\im ii!>- 7. 


iliS 


V ■,*! : f,' ■ ^ 
».* «... L * 11 i l*t I* 
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Lis origin was divine. Apis is feldom gene- 
rated, nor ever according to the ufual laws of 
nature. The Egyptians affirm it is by celef- 
tial fire ( u ). Plutarch explains this paflage. 

ft The priefls pretend the Moon flieds a gene- 
rative light, with which fhould a cow, 
“ wanting the bull, be ft ruck fhe conceives 
** Apis, and he bears the figns of that planet 
* c (x )." Herodotus in Euterpe fays the lame. 
Such were the fables the priefls taught, and the 
vulgar, to whom this god was the prelage of 
Plenty, eagerly received, and blindly believed 
them. Pliny has defcribed the marks of the fa- 
cred ox. “ A white fpot, like a crefcent, on the 
“ right iide, and a levelling under the tongue, 
**' diiiinguiflied Apis (}')” When the cow, 
fuppofed to be impregnated by lunar rays, 
brought forth, the priefls went to examine 
the calf, and, if thus marked, they pro- 
claimed the birth of Apis and fertility. ** An 
‘ ‘ edifice was built for the new god, facing 
rt the riling liin, according to the precepts of 
“ Hermes, where he was fed, four months, 
** with milk ; after which the priefls went in 


Pciv.p. Mela, lib. I. 

{ , Pi lit, u.- IfiJc e{ C'i'iriJe. 

" ■ } I .'iv ill S. ComirmeJby J£. 

c c ; 


arj, lib-, jz. 

“ pomp 
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“ pomp to his abode, and faluted him by th<S 
“ name of Apis f z J.” They then placed 
him. in a veflel, magnificently ornamented, 
covered with a rich carpet, and fparkling with 
gold, and conduced him to Nilopolis, fing- 
ing hymns and burning incenfe. Here they 
kept him forty days (a), during which wo- 
men, only, had permiffion to fee and falute 
him in a manner I fhall not relate, but which 
is proved from good authority : while he 
lived they were no more admitted into his 
prefence. Having been inaugurated, in this 
city, the fame proceflion, with inumerable 
boats, took the god to Memphis fbj, where, 
all ceremonies ending, he became wholly fa- 
cred f c ). Apis had a ftatelv dwelling, and 
the place where he lay was myftically called 
the bed*. Strabo {d) vifited, and thus de- 
fcribed his palace. “ The edifice where 
*' Apis remains is near the temple of Vulcan. 
** He is fed in a holy apartment, before 
** which is a grand court. The cow, his 

(z) ATian. Hift. Animal, lib. xx. 

(a) Diod. Sic. lib. 1. Eufeb. Prsep. Evan. lib. 3 . 

(b) Ammian. Marccllin. 

i .• ■•'iin. lib. 8 . 

* The Latin reads thScumus^ chamber, T. 


“ dam. 
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*• dam, is kept in a houfe on one of its fides ; 
“ and, fometimes, to gratify the curiofity of 
«* Grangers, he is brought out, into this 
“ court. He may always be leen through a 
window 5 but the priefts alfo {how him to 
4i the public.” Solinus fays they once a year 
prelent him a heifer, which they put to death 
on the fame day. 

An ox, thus marvelloufly procreated, ne- 
cefiarily had fupernatural knowledge. Thus 
the priefts affirmed he foretold the future, by 
his • geflures, motions, and other modes, 
which they interpreted according to their fan- 
cies. “ Apis has two temples, called beds, 
•* ( thalamus ) which ferve as oracles to the 
“ people. If, when confulted, he enters 
“ the one, the prediction is favourable ; and 
“ the reverie, if the other. He gives anfwers 
t( to individuals, by taking food from their 
84 hands ; this he refufed from the hand of 
“ Germanicus, who died foon after ( ej” It 
were unjuft to imagine this refpeCtable writer 
had faith in fuch predictions ; he gives the 
opinions of the Egyptians, and only cites 
faCts, without {peaking his own fentiments. 

(0 Plin. lib. 8. 

Cc 4 We 
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Wc alfo learn (f) that, during the abode 
of Eudoxus the Affronomer in Egypt, Apis 
ieemed to lick the hem of his garment, and 
the priefts foretold he would become famous, 
but that his career would be ihort. Various- 
hillorians relate that children, playing round 
the facred ox, fuddenly felt themfelves in- 
fpired, forefaw the future, and unveiled its 
events. Thus powerful is fuperffition over 
the mind of man, who, yet, is vain of his 
penetration. 

I have fpoken of the inftallation of Apis. 
His birth is annually celebrated, for the 
fpace of a week (g ) . The people alienable to 
offer him lacrifices, and, what may teem fur- 
prifing, they immolate oxen ( h J. This lo- 
lemnity paffes not without a miracle. Am- 
mianus Marceliinus, who collected the opi- 
nions of the ancients, fays, during the feven 
days when the priefts celebrated the birth of 
Apis, crocodiles, forgetting their natural fe- 
rocity, became tame, and did harm to no 
one (i). 

( f) Diog. Laer. lib. 7 . 

{ <') Nicetas. 

Horcd. lib. 2 . __ 

(/} Lib. 22 FoVmus ton ciJt'-: Uii.-. (.p'.nioa. 
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Yet could not this ox, fo honoured, pafs 
the miraculous term affixed to his days. 
“ Apis cannot live more than a certain num- 
" her of years ; which ended, they drown 
• “ him in the fountain of the pricifs ( k ).” 
Ammianus Marcellinus adds, he is not per- 
mitted to live beyond the period which the 
facred books prefcribe ; and, when this hap- 
pens, they embalm, and, fecretly, entomb 
him, in caverns deifined for that purpofe. 
The prieils, in this cale, proclaim he has 
diia^peared •> but, when he dies, naturally, 
before this epocha, they publish his death, 
and folemnlv bear his body to the temple of 
Sera pis. ** There was an ancient temple of 
** Serapis, at Memphis, which ftrangers were 
“ forbidden to approach $ the priefts them- 
“ ielves only entering when they entombed 
** Apis ( ij " — “ At this time, they opened 
“ the gates called Lethe and Cocytus (or for- 
<e getfulnefs and lamentation) which gave a 
'* loud and grating found («/).” 

(£) Pliu. lib. S. 

(/} Pauuirii^v 

[>n) Pint, de hide ct (Wide. Thefe gate*? were ihuiL or 
th*' ten.j-k ot S:tup!s. 


Ammianus 
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Ammianus Marcellinus and Solinus de~ 
fcribe, with energy, the univerfal affliction of 
of the Egyptians, who called on Heaven, 
with cries and groans, for another Apis. 
Lucian reprefents it very pleafantly. “ Is 
“ there any one, when Apis dies, fufficiently 
“ enamoured of his long hair not immedi- 
“ ately to cut it off, and imprefs tokens of 
“ his grief on his fhaved pate ?’* 

It is important to know the term pre* 
feribed to the days of Apis, becaufe it will 
fliew the intention of the prieils in eftablifh- 
ing this fymbolical deity ; and Plutarch, 
here, affords us fome information. “ The 
“ number five, multiplied by itfelf, is equal 
<f to the letters of the Egyptian alphabet, 
" and the years of Apis («).” You know. 
Sir, the number twenty five indicated a period 
of the Sun and Moon, to which this ox was 
confecratcd. Syncellus, in his Chronogra- 
phia, l'peaking of the thirty-fecond Egyptian 
king, named Afeth, fays, “ The l'olar year 
“ contained only 360 days, before Afeth, 
“ who added five to make it compleat. In 
et his reign, a calf was raifed to the rank of 

(») Plui. de IfjJc ct Qfiridc. 

« the 
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“ the gods, and named Apis”. The follow- 
ing paiTage yields us ftill farther intelligence. 
“ It was cuftomary to inaugurate the Kings of 
“ Egypt, at Men^phis, in the temple of Apis, 
** where they were fir ft initiated in the myfteries, 
“ and received the religious garb, after which 
“ they were permitted to bear the yoke of the 
“ deity, through the town, to a place named 
“ the Sanctuary, which the profane were 
st forbidden to enter. There they were 
tf obliged to fwear they would add neither 
“ 'month nor day to the year, but that it 
“ fhould confift of 365 days, according to an- 
€t cient eftablilhment (0).” 

This will authorife us to fuppofe Apis a 
tutelary deity of the new form given to the fo-* 
lar year, and of the cycle of twenty five 
years, difeovered at the feme time ; nor may 
wc doubt but that Apis intimately referred to 
the increafe of the Nile, it being attefted 
by many hiftorians. The period of this in- 
creafe was the new moon after the Summer 
folftice, on which all eyes were fixed. Pliny 
fays (J>), Apis had a white mark, on the 

(0) Fabrrcius Biblioth. Lat. 

Q>) Lib. 8. 

right 
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right fide, in the form of a crefcent ; which 
mark, adds iElian (q), fignified the com- 
mencement of the inundation which autho- 
rities are confirmed by AmmianusMarcellinus. 
If Apis poflefied thefe charadteriftic figns, 
which proved his origin divine, fertility and 
abundance were promifed . It, therefore, feems 
evident this facred ox, the guardian of the 
folar year, was alfo held to be the prefiding 
genius of the inundation. The priefls, by 
limiting his life to twenty five years, and 
making the inflallation of the new Apis con- 
cur with the renewal of this period, probably, 
had perceived, from long meteorological ob- 
fervations, this revolution continually brought 
years of abundance : no means could be more 
certain of obtaining refpedt from the people, 
toward this emblematic deity, fince his 
birth promifed a fortunate inundation, and all 
the treafurcs of fecundity. 

a* 

The folemnity of his inauguration was 
called apparition* That which was annually 
renewed, about the twelfth or thirteenth of 
the month Payn, correfponding to the feven- 
teenth or eighteenth of June, was named the 

{ q ) Hift, Animal. '.L«. u. 


birth 
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birth of Apis, a feftival which iElian thus 
defcribes. “ What banquetting, what fa- 
ff crifices, does the commencement of the 
“ inundation occafion in Egypt ! The people 
“ all celebrate the birth of Apis. To defcribe 
“ the dances, rejoicing, fhevvs, and feafts, 
tf among the Egyptians, at this time, would 
tf be tedious ; • and to exprefs the intoxication. 
“ of joy, throughout every city, impa±Ti- 
« ble (r) 

The name of this revered ox mav add far- 
ther light to thele remarks. Api> in Egyptian, 
fignifies number [s) mcafurs , which epithet is 
peculiarly charadteriftic of an animal defigned 
to guard the folar year, to be the type of the 
cycle of twenty-five years, and the prefage" 
of a favorable inundation (/). 

I have the honour to be, 6cc. 
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(.* ) /Elian. Hilt. Animal. 

(i) Jablonfki 1' an tli. Egypt, tom. II. 

(/) 'I 'he Bii'hop of A v ranches, TVI. ITuot, has endea- 
voured to prove Api? was a fymbol of the patriarch Jofcph, 
which opinion he has fupportcu with all his erudition. 

Seduced* 1 
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LETTER XXXI. 

OF MNEVIS AND ONUPHIS. 

Mnevis and Onuphis facred bulls. The firft 
worshipped from antiquity too. remote for the 
origin of this worftip to be d if covered ; the 
feccnd, kept in the Temple of Apollo , at 
Hermuntbis , was not very famous , if we 
may judge from t he /Hence of hijlorians ; the 
celebrity of Apis occajioned them both to be 
forgotten. 


To M. L. M. 


Grand Cairo. 

M NEVIS and Onuphis were two bulls 
confecrated to the Sun ; the firft was the 
tutelar deity of Heliopolis : the fecond, kept 
in the temple of Apollo at Hermunthis, the 

Seduced by authority fo great, fame authors have adopted 
this fyftem, which I have not thought neceflary, ferioufly, 
to oppofe, it being felf deftru£tive, and only proving how 
far prejudice may lead the mod: learned man aftray, who is 
not guided by found reafon, and an impartial judgment. 

modern 
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modern Armant, related to the increafe of 
the Nils. “ At the city of Heliopolis («)* 
“ built on an artificial mount, was the 
“ temple of the Sun, where Mnevi3 was 
■ “ kept, in a facred inclofure, and held by 
“ the citizens to .be a god.” *The ancients 
concur in confirming this bull was conle- 
crated to the Sun (*) ; though the time of 
this confecration is too remote to be known, 
being much more antient than that of Apis. 
M. de Vignoles (y ) places it under Menes, 
the'firft of the Pharaohs but this opinion, 
unfupported by hiftory, mull be regarded as 
conjecture. We have a right to fuppofe, 
however, it preceded the departure of the 
Ifraelites, who, accuftomed to Egyptian idol- ' 
atry, caft a golden calf, in the defert, to 
ferve them as a guide. The worfhip of 
Mnevis declined when Apis, coniecrated to 
more important events, became the general 
deity ; and Macrobius (z) informs us Mnevis 
held only the fecond rank among the facred 

(«) Strabo, lib. 17 . 

(*■) Diod. Sic. lib. r. ./Elian Hilt. AnimaL lib. xx. 
Porphyr apud Eufeb. Praep. Evan. lib. 3. 

( y ) Chronologic, tom. II. 

(2) Saturn, lib. x. 

bulls i 
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bulls ; nor was any thing remarkable related 
of him, according to Ammianus MarceU 
linus (aj- 

We learn from Strabo (l>), that Cambyfes, 
the fcourge of Egypt, deft roved the {lately 

I 

temple of Heliopolis ; after which, we may 
fuppofe, the worfhip of Mnevis fell to decay. 
Jablonfki interprets his name to fignify dedi- 
cated to the Sun (r). At Hermunthis, where 
there was a Nilometer, a bull was wo r {hipped $ 
called Onuphis (r/), the good genius, becaufe 
he was honoured . as the type of abundance. 
The priefts kept him in the magnificent 
temple of Apollo, which I have deferibed, 
in the fifth Letter of vol. II. At the farther 
end of one of the apartments are ftiil to be 
feen tv. o marble oxen, iurrounded by women 
Tackling r heir children. Here, no doubt, 
they celebrated, in his honor, the cuftomary 
feftivals, at the birth of Apis ; but this city 
was leis confiderable than Memphis, which 
became the Metropolis, after the Kings of 
Thebes had thither tranfported the feat of 

(n) Lib. 22. 

( h ) Lib. 17. 

(c) l i'm. II. Deriving i« from Afncein* 
id) J-bjo:;. Prv.th. A'gv;;i. tom. II. 


fjnv'-re. 
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empire. Onuphis was not fo famous as Apis : 
this is the reafon why he is not mentioned 
by the antients* except Strabo* Macrobius* 
and ./Elian (<?). Such* Sir* were the bulls 
the priefts confecrated to preferve the memory 
of their difcoveries, and which’ the vulgar 
adored as deities. The Egyptians, from the 
remoteft ages, confecrated the ox, as the 
fymbol of fruitfulnefs ; in which they were 
imitated by the Greeks. In after times, the 
horn, only, of that animal was depidted, 
filled* with ears of corn, and fruits ; and the 
cornucopia became emblematically famous 
among the poets. Thus have moft ancient 
cuftoms originated in Egypt. 

I have the honour to be* &c„ 


(0 iElian Hift. Animal, lib. i*. 
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LETTER XXXII. 

OF TH‘E TERRESTRIAL SERAPIS. 

The terrcjlrial Serapis was a deity which , the 
'Egyptians fuppofed, prejided over the increafe 
of the waters . The Kilometer , divided into 

cubits , was his type , W <2 fejlival was held 
in his honour i when the inundation -began. 
The priejls took the Nilometer from the 
fandluary , at the increafe if the waters , 
and there , again , inclofed it , at the dccreafe, 
which they named Sari Api, the column of 
7neafure . This was the origin of the em- 

bLr.ia.iral deity the Greeks called Serapis . 


To M. L. M. 

Grand Cairo. 

T H E Egyptians, Sir, had two deities 
named Serapis ; the one celeftial, of which I 
have fpoken, the other ter reft rial, of which 
I (hall now fpeak. The fir ft fignified the 
Sun, in Autumn ; the fecond related to the 

inundation. 
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inundation. “ The people of Egypt meafure 
“ the increafe of the Nile by cubits (j)”-— 
« Some authors affirm Serapis and Jupiter 
“ are the fame; others that he reprefcnts 
** the Nile, becaufe he bears a bufhel and a 

9 

€t cubit in his hand, emblems of the inunda- 
“ tion(g).” Thefe different opinions were 
both right. The celeftial Serapis, as an 
emblem of the Sun, might be called Jupiter; 
the other was fuppofed to prefide over the 
flooding of the river. Thus the rhetorician 
Ariftides, in his oration on Serapis, calls 
him the god who, during Summer, makes 
the waters increafe, and the tempefts calm. 
On this point antient Pagan and Chriflian 
authors agree. “ To Serapis they attribute 
** that virtue in the Nile which imparts 

“ riches and fertility to Egypt (/;).” 

" The Egyptians give the glory of watering 
“ their fields to Serapis (/).** 

Let us enquire what was the origin of 
this deity, which, perhaps, we may find, by 

(y) Greg. Nazianzen. Orat. 9. 

(g) Suidas in voce Serapis. 

( b ) Ruffin. Hift. Ecclefiaft. lib. z. 

(*) Socrates. Hift. Ecclefiaft. lib. 1. 
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collecting the fcattered rays of light hiftory 
affords. We have feen the Egyptians, ever 
attentive to what might afcertain the progrefs 
of the inundation, conftruCted various Nilo- 
meters. in different parts of the kingdom ; as 
in the ifland of Elephantina, at Hermun- 
this (k), the modern Armant, Memphis, and 
as far as lower Egypt. They were, at firft, 
fatisfied with finking a chamber, the floor of 
which was on a level with the bed of the 
river, and tracing lines, on the walls, to 
meafure the height of the water. They 
afterward railed a column in the centre of 
this chamber, which they divided into cu- 
bits and inches. This Nilometer they called 
Sari Api, the column of meafure (/). This 
place became facred, and the priefts, in whom 
all their fcience centered, only might enter 
it, whofe obfervationc and difco varies, written 
in facerdotal characters, guided their fuc- 
ceffors. Enlightened by meteorological tables, 
kept for ages with increafing perfection, 

(Jt) Defcribed by Heliodorus, lib. 19. * 

(/) Thus are thefe Egyptian words interpreted by 
Jablonfki, tom. IL from which the Greeks have formed 
Serapis. 
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from this fandtuary they predicted all the 
phenomena of the inundation, long before 
they happened. Pofieflors of this important 
knowledge, they announced abundance or 
fterility, and were regarded by the people as 
oracles. That their prognoftications might 
be more revered, they attributed them to 
Serapis, under whole divine protection they 
put the column of meafure. Knowing the 
vulgar require fenfible images, they formed 
a N ilometer of wood, which was the emblem 
of Serapis, and to which they attributed 
divine virtue : this they folemnly bore at the 
feafts of Apis. “ It was the cuftom to carry 
“ the meafur^ of the Nile into the temple of 
“ Serapis, as the author of the inundation; 
(t which Nilometer was, afterward, depolited 
“ in the church, to render homage to the 
“ Lord of waters (»).” Sozomen adds, this 
change happened under the reign of Con- 
ftantine after which the meafure of the 
increafe of the river was no more borne 
into the Pagan temples, but placed in the 

( m ) Ruffin. Hift. Ecciefiaft. lib. 2. 

( n) Sozomen. Hift. Ecclefiaft. lib. 
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churches. Julian (<?), the Apoftate, re-eftab- 
liihfcd things in their former ftate, but The- 
odoiius deftioyed the magnificent temple of 
Serapis, at Alexandria, and abolifhed this 
fuperilitious ceremony. Thefe authors, and 
many more whom, were it needful, I might 
cite, prove the Egyptian priefts firfi: called 
the Nilometer Serapis, the column of mea- 
fure, which name they gave to the god under 
whole protection they placed it, and to whom 
they attributed a power of making the waters 
increafe, and the fymbol of whom they, 
afterward, bore in their folemn feafts ; thus 
abufing their knowledge to the encourage- 
ment of idolatry, and to render themfelves 
refpcctabie in the eyes of the people. 

An Alexandrian coin is preferved, on one 
fide of which the Nile reclines, depicted as 
an aged man, bearing a bufhel on his head, 
and holding a cornucopia in one hand, and, 
in the other, a fiip of the papyrus, with this 
infeription, To the Nile, Ho/v God ; on the 
reverie is the head of Serapis, bearing a 
bufhei, and this legend. To Serapis, Holy 
God (p*). 

(0) Sozomen. Hift. Ecclefiaft. lib. 4. 

(p*) PignOrii Menfa Ifiaca. 


Jfiiall 
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I fhall not, like Jablonfki, dwell on the 
Situation of the antient temple of Serapis, 
which appears to me of little confequence, 
but fhall juft obferve. Sir, this learned man, 
to whom I render homage, and whole moft 
eftimable enquiries have aided me greatly, is 
deceived, when he places this edifice in~the 
ifle of Raouda, where the prefent Mekias is 
fituated, the only remaining one of the nu- 
merous Nilometers of Egypt. I might fend 
you a long diflertalion on this fubjedt, and 
add to the knowledge of the place the tefti- 
mony of the antients, but I fear to abufe 
your patience my purpofe was to difeover 
the origin of the terreftrial Serapis, which I 
believe I have accomplifhed. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 
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LETTER XXXIII. 

OF ANUBJS, A SYMBOLICAL DEITY. 

j&nubis had tempos > priejis , and a city built in 
his honour: lis Jtatue bore a dog* head* 
•which animal his living image , was confe - 
crated to him: reprejcnted the Horizon ^ 
wherefore, was held to be the infeparable 
comp >ir don of TJis and CJiris, and called their 
illegitimate Jon ; becauje, not luminous himfelf 
he Jhone only with borrowed light . 

To M. L, M. 

Grand Cairo. 

A N U B I S, regarded in Egypt as the 
faithful companion of Ifis and Ofiris, received 
divine hpnours, had temples cpnfecrated to 
him, and priefts, and his image was borne 
in all religious ceremonies. Lucian makes 
Socrates fay, “ See you not with what refpedt 
f* the Egyptians adore the god Anubis ?’* 
jdi§ ftatue was emblematic, having the head 
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of a dog, on a human body f ^ ; wherefore 
Virgil and Ovid call him the barker Anubis 
(q). Lucian, whofe wit is exerciied on all 
fubjefts that fall beneath his notice, and 
who, in his farcafms, fpared neither heroes 
nor gods, makes Momus fpcak’thus : “ Oh 
ft thou, whom Egypt reprefcnts with the 
ft head of a dog, fpeak, who art thou? 
ft And, fince thou barkeft, Wherefore haft 
thou fuffered them to place thee among 
the immortals ?’* 

Gynopoiis (r), now Minieh, fituated in 
the lower Thebais, was built in honour of 
Anubis. His temple no longer fubfifts, where 
the priefts celebrated his fellivals with great 
pomp, and confecrated the dog to him, as 
his living emblem. “ Anubis is revered in 
“ the city of the dogs, the capital of the 
“ Cynopolitan Prasfedture, where thofe ani- 
** trials are fed with facred food, and religion 
“ has appomted them worihip (sj.” An 
pvent ? related by Plutarch, fomewhat, how- 

(p) Diod. Sic. lib. i. 

{q) iEneid. lib. 8. Metamorph. Ub. g. 

(r) The city of the dog. 

(;) Strabo, lib. 17. Stephan us Byzantinus adds Cyno- 
polis is a city of Egypt, where Anubis is adored. 

ever. 
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ever* difcredited them in the minds of the 
people. Cambyfes having killed the god 
Apis* and caft his body in a field, all animals 
lefpedfced him, except the dog, which eat his 
ffcfh : this impiety diminifhed the veneration 
m which dogs' had been held. 

Cynopolis was not the only city that burnt 
incenfe on the altars of Anubis •, he had 
chapels in moll of the temples, which occa- 
fioned Juvenal to fay, how many cities vene- 
rate the dog(f). Ills image always accom- 
panied thole of Ifis and Oliris, in their folefnn 
feafts, and, Rome having adopted the cere- 
monies* of Egypt, the Emperor Commodus 
(«}, celebrating the Iliac feftiva’s, had his 
head fliaved, and bore, himfelf, the god 
Anubis. His ftatue was of gold, or gilt, as 
well as the accompanying emblematic attri- 
butes. In this the antients agree, and Lucian, 
relating the crime committed by a Syrian 
Have, confirms their opinion : this flave, fays 
he, joined fome facrilegious robbers, who, 
entering the fandtuary of Anubis, ftole the 
god, two vafes, and the golden caduceus, 
with cynocephali of filver. The very name 

{*) Sat. 15. 

(u) Lamprid. cap. 9. Spartian cites the fame fa£h 

of 
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of Anubis fignifies gilded (*). It was mys- 
terious, and the priefls, as we Shall fee, did 
not bellow it without a reafbn. 

Plutarch will inform us what this emble- 
matical deity meant. “ The circle which 
** bounds and divides the two hemifpheres, 
“ and, therefore, is called horizon, is named 
“ Anubis, and is pictured in the form of a 
“ dog becaufe that animal watches day and 
e * night.” (y) Clemens Alexandrinus, well 
inftrudted in the myftical theology of Egypt, 
favours this explanation. “ The two dogs 
“ (the two Anubis) are fymbols of the two 
“ hemifpheres, v/hich Surround the terref- 
44 trial globe” (s). In another place, he 
adds, fbme pretend that thefe animals, the' 
faithful guardians of men, are types of the 
tropics, which, like centinels, watch the 
fun on the north and South. 

If, Sir, we adopt the firft of thefe inter- 
pretations, we fhall find the priefls, regarding 
Anubis as the horizon, gilded his flatue to 

(x) Jablonfki Panth. ./Egypt, tom. II. fays Anubis 
comes from Nub, gold, and from Annub, gilded ' y -whence 
the Greeks have derived Anubis, 

(y) De Ifide et Ofiride. 

(z) Stroma 5. 


indicate 
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indicate that this circle, firft receiving the 
fun’s rays, feemed, at his rifing, glittering 
■with brightnefs, and, when he fet, refiedted 
his laft beams upon the earth. They called 
Anubis the fon of Oliris, but illegitimate, in 
their facred fables, for he only returned a' bor- 
rowed light to the earth, and might not, like 
Horus, be regarded as the father of day, or 
the lawful fon of Oliris. We may add, the 
vifible horizon turning with the fun is his in- 
feparable companion. 

Recording to the fecond of theie explana- 
tions, where Anubis means the tiop.Co, he 
is alfo the faithful guardian of Xfis and Oli- 
ris. The courfe of the fun and moon is in- 
cluded within the Zodiack, wandering nei- 
ther to the right nor left ; which limits, fixed 
by the author of nature, might, in hierogly- 
phical language, be typified by a deity with 
the head of a dog, which Ihould feem to op- 
pGfc their paffage toward the two poles. The 
firft opinion, however, feems to me moft na- 
tural, and accordant to the ideas of the 
priefts. 

You perceive. Sir, thofe authors who have 
been pleafant upon the Egyptians either did 
not fpeak what they thought, or underftood 

not 
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not their allegories. Anubis, we may rca- 
fbnably fuppofe, was, at firfl, only a fymbol, 
invented by aftronomers to exprefs their dis- 
coveries. The people, accuflomed to fee it 
in their temples, where Science was depo- 
rted, adored it as a deity ; and the priefts fa- 
voured their error by connecting it with re- 
ligion. The worfhip of Anubis induced that 
of the dog, his type, and moft of the Pagan 
gods, had this kind of origin. Before mea 

could write they ufed imitative figures to 
exprefs their ideas, which language 
at firfl, intelligible to all. Having in- 
vented characters which by found, might 
exprefs thought, the people employed 

thefe becaufe they might be ufed with more 
facility. The hieroglyphics were configned 
to their fanCiuaries, and the priefts only pre- 
ferved their interpretation. Thefe allegorical 
figns, at length, no more had meaning, in 
the vulgar apprehenfion, but, containing this 
forms of things, became objects of fuperfti- 
tion. 


I have the honour to be, &c. 


LETTER 
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LETTER XXXIV. 

OF TYPHON, A SYMBOLICAL DEITY. 

Typhon, an evil genius ; the crocodile and hippo- 
potamus confecrated to him ; his Jlatue injulted 
•when thofe evils did not ceafe of •which he was 
the fuppofed author. The priejls by this god 

figured winter y and the fatal effcfts of the 
fiouth and South ILafi winds. Their fables 
concerning Typhon pajjed into Phoenicia, 
Greece , and Italy ; the philofoplers and 
poets of which nations , adding new allegories , 
introduced his worjhip. His origin dijcover- 
able amid thefe fables. 

To M. L. M. 

Grand Cairo. 


J HAVE mentioned Typhon before. Sir, be- 
caufe his hiftory is connected with that .of all 
the gods of Egypt. Hitherto you have be- 
held beneficent deities worshipped, and ani- 
mals confecrated to the fun, the moon, and 
the Nile. Gratitude rendered this homage, 

<3 but 
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but the adoration of Typhon was the effect of 
fear. Thankfgivings and offerings were ap- 
pointed for the former } this evil genius was 
to be pacified by facrifices ; and, when thofe 
calamities which were attributed to him did 
not ceafe, his image was inful ted. Believing 
Typhon to be the evil principle, the Egyp- 
tians conlecrated the crocodile {a) to him, 
the hippopotamus, and the afs, becaufe of 
its red colour. Thefe animals, fuppoied to 
be agreeable to him, were revered in many 
cities, and kept in facred inclofures, they 
imagining fuch religious attentions would 
calm the fury of Typhon, whole foul was 
fuppofed to animate them. “ The Egyp- 
tians endeavoured to appeafe this evil genius 
by facrifices (^)’\ When unfuceefsful, at 
certain feftivals, they loaded him with op- 
probrious epithets and invectives, and itruck 
his flatue. * s When any extraordinary heats 
** (c) which occafioned peflilential difeafes or 

[a) Plutarch delfide et Ofiridc. Herod. lib. 2. 

(b) Plutarch ubi. fup. .Herodotus, in confirmation, 
lays, crocodiles, confecratea to Typhon, wtre worihi^peJ 
in certain cities, the Egyptians being perfuaded they were 
animated by his foul. Lib. 2 . 

(0 Plat, de Ifide et Ofiride. 


" other 
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** other calamities happened, the priefts took 
Cf feme of the animals dedicated to him into 
** a dark place* where, by menaces, they 
** firft endeavoured to terrify them ; and, if 
“ the contagion did not ceafe; facrificed them • 
* € to public Vengeance”. 

The purport of thefe ceremonies was, evi- 
dently, to calm the people’s fears, and rev;ve 
their hopes. While they were performing,- 
the ills occafioned by the pefliferous South 
winds might ceafe, and the nation, filppofing 
Typhon appealed by facrifices, or intimida- 
ted by threats and outrages, would attribute 
all the glory to the priefts. 

The word Typhon, according to Jablonlki 
oo. is derived from Theu, wind, and Phou 9 
pernicious, which interpretation is confirmed 
by the moft ancient authprs. “ A violently 
4 ‘ fcorching wind is called Typhon ( e)” 
Euftathius interprets it a burning wind (f) j 
and Euripides employs the word to exprefs a 
fcorching whirlwind (g). The ancient Egyp- 
tians, 

(d) Panth. Egypt, tom. Ill* 

(«) Hefychius. 

(f) Comment, in Iliad. 

(g) Euripid. Phceniflae. This lame wind is called burn- 
ing by Job, chap. 27, breath of fire by the Greeks,. Eurut 

bjr 
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tians, to charadterife its violence, called it 
Apoh, giant. 

In the courfe of thefe letters, X have, more 
than once, mentioned its deflrudtive effedt; 
but, however ftrong my exprefl\ons they are 
ilill fhort of the truth. The heavens dark- 
ened by dull;, which burns the eyes, fcorches 
the entrails, and veils the face of the fun; 
caravans ftifled in the defart ; tribes of Arabs 
extindt in a fingle day ; fandy rain fometimes 
covering the whole furface of Egypt, and 
forming hills which, rolling from the defert, 
threaten to overwhelm and buiy all living 
creatures : fuch are the deftrudtive powers of 
the giant Typhon. I have read of a tempeft 
(/j), from the South, which continued three 
days and three nights, till the utter ruin of 
Egypt was apprehended ; had it not abated 
this fine country would have become a fearful 
wildernefs. The priefts, to exprefs the fury 
of Typhon, in their allegoric language fay, 
he was not born, after the manner of Ofiris 

by the Latins, Sem, poifon, by the Arabs, and by the mo- 
dern Egyptians, Meriji, wind of noon, or, more generally, 
Khamfin. 

(&) Elmacin Hift. Saracen. 

E e 
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and Horus, but having torn his mother’s fide 
efcaped through the opening (/). 

Herodotus (£) thus defcribes two flatues 
which, in his time, flood in the temple of 
Vulcan, at Memphis. “ The one, facing. 
“ the North, named Summer, is adored by 
** the Egyptians, and furrounded by marks 
** of their refped:, and gratitude. The other, 
** turned Southward, and called Winter, is 
tc very differently treated.” The latter is 
what they whipped with rods, on certain oc- 
cafions, it reprefenting Typhon. The South 
wind begins t© be felt, in the month of Feb- 
ruary, and caufes the evils I have mentioned ; 

* 

the Etefian winds prevail in Summer, purify 
the air, and produce the mofl happy effects. 
Hence we may iatisfadtorily explain the facred 
fable of thepriefts, relative to Typhon, which. 
I have, in part, repeated. Plutarch gives it 
at length, but the leading traits will be here 
fufncient. 

Ofiris (/) afcended the throne of Egypt, 
reigned glorioully, and became celebrated for 
his beneificence and juflice. Travelling the 

(/) Plut. <le Wide et Oiiride. 

(*) Lib. 2. 

(/) Plut. ubi fupra. 

world 
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world to do good to men, his brother Typhon, 
for fome time, durft undertake nothing againft 
his interefts, becaufe Iiis was watchful for the 
fafety of the kingdom ; but,whenOiiris returned 
from Ethiopia, Typhon, with ieventy-twO con- 
ipirators, inclofed his body in a wooden coffer, 
and threw it into the Nile. It defcended into 
the Mediterranean, by the Tanitic branch, and 
was found on the coaft of Phenicia, by Ifis, 
and brought back into Egypt : but the 
ufurper, perceiving it by night, the moon 
being at the full, as he hunted the boar, 
broke it, divided the body into fourteen parts, 
and fcattered the members over the country. 
Ifis collected and carefully preferved them (/»). 
Typhon, delivered from his enemies, exer- 
cifed tyrannical power over Egypt, and, to 
make the crown fure, endeavoured to kill 
Homs, the ion of Ofiris, for whom he moil 
carefully fought ; but Latona, hiding and edu- 
cating him, at Butfis, faved him from his pur- 
ifiers, and, becoming ftrong, he declared war 
againft his father’s murderer, and vanquifhed 

(m) Except the privities, which, thrown into die river, 
were devoured by the fifh Lepidotus, the Phagrus, and the 
Oxyrynchus. Perhaps thi.s trait is added to denote die 
prodigious fecundity of thefe fiflh, which became lacred. 

E e 2 and 
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and gave him in charge to his mother, 
loaded with chains. Ifis fet him at liberty, 
and Horus, in his anger, took away her 
crown, combated the tyrant again, and, after 
conquering him a fecond time, reigned in 
peace and glory. 

A few remarks will fuffice to explain this 
fable, which, in part, explains itfelf. Oiiris 
is the general name of the fun, which bellows 
its benefits over the whole earth, and parti- 
cularly, manifefls its power in Egypt. His 
return from Ethiopia fignifies the time when, 
coming from the tropic of Capricorn, he 
once more proceeds toward the equator, and 
pafies through the Winter figns ; during 
which feafon the South wind predominates. 
The feventy-two confpirators (n) fignify the 
days during which it ufually blows. This 
epocha is the death of Oiiris and the triumph 

(>r) The time when the South wind is mod ufual, at 
prefent, is called Khamfin, or fifty, but neither this num- 
ber, nor feventy-two precifely mark its duration, that being 
variable. This period therefore may be denoted by the 
neareft number, and feventy-two appears to me the moft 
exa£t. I have before obferved this wind rarely continues 
blowing more than three days together, otherwife it would 
render Egypt uninhabitable. 


Of 
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of Typhon. Horus, educated near the lake 
Butis, according to the Egyptians, depicted 
the fun attracting beneficent vapours to return 
them back in dews : his increafing ftrength 
and vidtory over the tyrant indicate his en- 
trance into the Summer iigns ; and the Etefian 
winds, which begin to repel the South ftorms. 
Typhon, releafed by Ifis, informs us this evil 
returns, fometimes, towards the end of June, 
efpecially at the full of the moon (oj. But 
the fun, being come to the tropic of Cancer, 
the North wind recovers its power, refrelhes 
the air, expels contagion, drives the clouds 
towards the high fummits of the Abyffinian 
mountains, and fwells the Nile by the rains 
which, thence, defcend in torrents. This is 
the glorious reign of Horus. 

(0) I have feen terrible examples of this, becaufe the 
South win* s drive bade the clouds, toward the North, 
which (hould occafton the overflowing of the river, and the 
country is in danger of barrennefs. As this ofteneft hap- 
pens during the full moon, the priefts fay Horus, in 
wrath againft Ills for having fet Typhon at liberty, takes 
away her crown, and is obliged to combat the tyrant anew, 
over whom he remains vi£bor : that is to fay, the moon in 
conjun&ion, and journeying by day, with the fun, has loll; 
her light ; and the North wind then gain® the afeendant. 

E e 3 The 
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The Greeks, difciples of the Egyptians, 
eagerly adopted thefe allegories, in their Theo- 
gony ; gave them their colouring, and added 
new fables. Some changed the name of Ty- 
phon into Typhoeus ; others retained the 
antient appellation. Hefiod, in his Theo- 
gony, defcribes him with a hundred dragons 
heads, projecting from his fhoulders. Pindar, 
in his firfl ode, fays he was buried under 
Mount Etna, whence he difcharged his fires. 
Aoollodorus, who lived one hundred and 

i- i- 

forty years before Chriffc, defcribes him thus. 
“ The enormous giant Typhon, foaming 
“ with wrath, and bellowing, calls burning 
“ rocks toward heaven, and vomits torrents 
“ of flames. The gods, beholding him 
“ ready to fcale Olympus, fled, terrified, 
“ and efcaped into Egypt, where, purfued by 
“ their enemy, they concealed themfelves 
« under the forms of animals ; but Ju- 
“ piter, perceiving Typhon afar off, flruck 
“ him with thunder, and buried him under 
“ Mount Etna”. Hyginus, in his fables, 
adds, the mountain hath ever fince fent forth 
flames. The Latins fucceeded, and imitated 
their predeceffors. Ovid thus relates the gi- 
o ants 
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ants war. €t Typhoeus, lprung from the 
“ earth’s entrails, terrified the heavens, and 
** forced the immortals to fly. Egypt, and 
“ the fliores of the Nile, famous for its 
" feven mouths, gave them afylum. The 
“ dreadful fbns of the earth followed, to ef- 
** cape whole fury they were obliged to fuffer 
“ a metamorphofis. Jupiter became a fhep- 
** herd, wherefore his flatue is hill rep re fen ted 
“ with horns ( p ), Apollo a crow, Bacchus 
** a goat, Ifis a cat, Juno a white cow, Venus 
“ a *fiih, and Mercury an ibis ( q*J .” 

This truth; wandering from its original 
fburce, and palling from one nation to ano- 
ther, becomes obfcure, and fcarely to be dif- 
covered, and thus fucceeding poets, employing 
the fame fables to decorate their verfe, adopt 
words the fenfe of which they do not under- 
hand. The Greeks and Latins evidently, 
however, were delirous of explaining the 
adoration paid to various animals in Egypt, 
and feigned the gods affumed their forms to 
efcape the purfuit of Typhon. This error 

(/>) It is not neceflarv, here, to note, how far the Latin 
poet departs from truth. The ftatue of Ammon is re- 
prefented with horns, bccaufc this lymbolical deity denoted 
tbc fun in the fign of the ram. 

(y*) Ovid. Ivlctam. lib. 

E e 4 
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has lately been revived by the learned War- 
burton, but is not, therefore, more credited. 
Herodotus and the ancients wrote nothing 
like this. Hyginus, in his fables, on the 
contrary, affirms, “ The Egyptians fuffered 
“ no violence to be done to animals, be- 
“ caufe they held them to be the image of the 
gods.” They confecrated them, either in grati- 
tude for benefits received, or to preferve the 
memory of important difcoveries, and ho- 
noured them as the living types of their de- 
lties. 

The priefls relate the tragical death of Ty- 
phon very differently, whom they drown in 
the waters of a peftilential lake. “ The 
* “ lake Sirbon, in which Typhon is faid to 
tf be buried, is near Pelufium f qj” and, ac- 
cording to Plutarch (r), the Egyptians called 
it the breath of Typhon. This lake, and 
its vapours, fo injurious to the falubrity of 
Pelufium, is now no more to be found ; as well 
as many others, it is filled up with fand. 

The fable of Adonis feerns to have been 
imitated from that of Ofiris. Macrobius 
who, with wonderful fagacity, has explained 

(y) Euftath . Comment, in Dionyf. Perieget. 

(rj 16c Ifide et Ofiride. 

the 
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the myfteries of ancient religions, fays, — At- 
** tentively confidering the Afiyrian religion, 
cc we cannot doubt but that Adonis fignifies 
“ the fun. Philofophers have called the up- 
“ per hemifphere, a part of which we in- 
“ habit, Venus. Regarding the boar as the 
“ fymbol of Winter, becaufe he loves marihy 
“ and frozen places, they figured this animal 
“ to have killed Adonis. Winter, there- 
‘ f fore, which diminifhes light, and the fun’s 
“ heat, is the wound of Adonis ( s J”. I 
need* not point out the refemblance between 
this fable and that of the Egyptians. Win- 
ter, in both, makes the country defolate, 
and caufes the fun’s death. This myfterious 
language is embellifhed by the Greeks, whole 
poetry, full of grace, nature, and feeling, 
harmonioufly fings the grief of Venus for her 
lover. Thus we perceive how an allegory, under 
the veil of which the phenomena of nature 
are deferibed, is metamorphofed in pafling 
from Egypt to Phoenicia, Greece, and Rome: 
but, collecting hints from the antients, with 
judgment, we again difcover it, nearly, as it 
was fir ft invented. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 

(s) Saturnal. lib. x. 


LETTER 
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LETTER XXXV. 


OF NEPHTIIYS, A SYMBOLICAL DEITY. 

Nephthys , the barren wife of Typhon, having 
commerce with Ofris, became fruitful: Jigni - 
fed the fandy plains , which lay between the 
Nile and the Red Sea, and are greatly ex - 
pofed to the South Eaf winds . ‘The adultery 
of Ofris with Nephthys denoted the years 
when a high food occafioned the waters to ex- 
tend Jb far . Thueri, or Afo, Queen of Ethi- 

opia, the fuppofed concubine of Typhon, de- 
noted the South-wind, which joining the 
Eaf , formed the South Eaf, dreaded by the 
Egyptians for its parching quality , and the 
torrents of fand it drove over Egypt . 


To M. L. M. 


Grand Cairo. 


The priefts of Egypt, continuing their 
allegory, gave Typhon a wife, named Neph- 
thys (t ), the lifter and rival of IHs ; Ihe was 
ftruck with barrenefs, and only became fruit- 


(f) Plut. de Hide et Ofiride. 
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ful when Ofiris, deceived by appearances, 
had commerce with her. The crown of 
Lotus, which adorned the god, and which he, 
forgetting, left with Nephthys, difcovered his 
crime. Such is their fable, relative to the 
wife of Typhon, which we will endeavour to 
explain. 

You recoiled:. Sir, the Nile was fometimes 
called Oliris j and Ilis, under certain circum- 
ftances, lignified the plain it inundated: 
wherefore this goddefs was called his lawful 
wife ; and the inundation, in facerdotal lan- 
guage, their marriage. When the river, in 
years of extraordinary fertility, overflowed 
the hills by which it was bounded, Eaftward, 
and fpread over the defarts, it made them, 
fruitful, and the fands were covered with the 
verdure of plants, the mofl: remarkable of 
which was the Lotus. Here is the crown 
which betrayed the adultery of Ofiris. “ The. 
“ Egyptians (a) gave the confines of their 
“ kingdom, toward the fca, the name of 
“ Nephthys. When the Nile extends that 
“ far, they call it the commerce of Ofiris 


(u) Plut. ubi fupra. 
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with Nephthys, which is announced by 
“ the Lotus growing amid the fands.” The 
chara&eriftic word Nephthys, the country ex - 
pofed to the winds, (>v) unveils the natural 
fenle which the priefts concealed in fable. All 
that part of Egypt, from the Nile to the Red 
Sea, and from Syene to the Mediterranean, 
not defended by mountains, is greatly expolbd 
to the South-Eafl winds, and, therefore, al- 
legorically, called the barren wife of Typhon, 
who there wantons at will, and rolls the fands 
of thole vaft folitudes over the plains* of 
Egypt. 

This evil genius had a concubine, not lefs 
dangerous, named Thueri, or Ato, Queen of 
Ethiopia fy J. When Oliris returned from 
his travel Typhon, as I have faid, inlnared 
him, aided by feventy two confpirators, and 
Queen Afo. “The Queen Aib, who alii lied 
“ Typhon, means the South wind; coming 

(*■) From Neph and Thcu, Egyptian words, J.iblonfki 
Panth. Egypt. Tom III. 

(j) T tiueri conies from 7 'hares. South wind, Afo, in 
the ancient Thebaic dialect, iignified Ethiopia : thus the 
Queen A(o is the wind nioit ufual in Ethiopia, that is the 
South. Jab. Panth. Egypt. Tom III. 
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« from Ethiopia. If that repels the etefian 
« winds, which drive the clouds over that 
“ burning country, it prevents the rain which 
t( produces the increaie of the Nile; and the 
** fcorching breath of victorious Typhon de- 
“ vours the fields’* ( Z J- Such is the alle- 
gory the priefts invented concerning the wife 
and concubine of Typhon, the one reprefent- 
ing the Tandy defiirts which feem abandoned 
to the fury of the Eafi: winds, and the other 
the florms of the South. When the two 
winds united ( a)> Typhon came, accom- 
panied by Nephthys, and Afo ; dethroned 
Oiiris, and brought defolation into the rich 
valley which the Nile waters. Thefe alle- 
goric perfonages, we perceive, were invented’ 
in thefe early ages, when men were in need 
of lenlible images to make themfelves under- 
stood. Homer, the poet nearelf this antiquity, 
often exprefles himfelf like the priefts of 

4 

(z) Plut. de Ilide ct Oiiride. 

(a) The South and Eaft winds, blowing both at once, 
form the South EafV, which the Egyptians dread mod ; it 
being mett parching, and driving the greateft quantity of 
fanJs. The moment it begins the thermometer rifes to 
above 33 degrees, and, if it^ontinues, to above 36. 

Thebes 
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Thebes and Memphis. Typhon, Nephthys, 
and Afo are now forgotten in Egypt j but the 
fame winds, known under the general name 
of Khamlin, continue to occafion the fame 
evils, and to defolate this land of delights. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 
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LETTER XXXVI. 

OF CANOBUS, A PRETENDED EGYPTIAN 

GOD. 

Canobus , called by the writers of the lower 
empire Canopus , was the pilot of Menelaus , 
who died on the Egyptian Jhore , where his 
tomb was built : the place called in Egyptian 
Cahi Noub , Land of Gold. A City dnd 
temples built there. Deceived by the name 
Canobus , the Greeks faid they were built in 
honour of him. Ruffnus, in a long fable, 
pretends to prove, the deity adored in the 
tetnple of Canobus was a pitcher , which was 
merely an offering to the god of the Nile . 


To M. L. M. 

Grand Cairo. 

C A N O B U S became famous under the 
Ptolemies. It is important, therefore, to 
enquire what was its origin, why it has been 
deified by hifiorians, and what it fignified, 

according 
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according to the Egyptians. Various writers 
of Greece and Italy, fpeaking after Homer 
and Hecataeus, make Menelaus land in Egypt, 
and fay that Canobus, his pilot, dying of 
the bite of a viper, had a temple erected to 
his memory, on the fhore. This fait is too 
well fupported to be queflioned : they add 
that the city of Canobus (b) was afterward 
built here, in honour of this pilot. Dionylius 
Periegetes, fpeaking after them, but going 
beyond them, fays, in the moft northern bay 
of Egypt, is the famous temple of the Spartan 
Canobus. It would be aftonifhing, Sir, had 
the Egyptians, who, as the Scripture in- 
forms us, held Grangers in extreme averfion 
(Genefis, chap. XLII1), railed a Greek pilot 
to the rank of the gods, when we know they 
never granted that honour to any mortal. 
Herodotus, who lived many years among the 
priefts of Heliopolis and Memphis, learned 
from them that Menelaus, after receiving 
Helen from King Proteus, rewarded the fer- 
vice by depredations, and pillaged the fea 

(/<) In other parts of this work I have called it Cano- 
pus, in conformity to modern ufe, but the true name is 
Canobus. 
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coafls before he fet fail ( c ) : nor does he 
mention Canobus. Is it credible that fuch 
ingratitude would have occaiioned the Apo- 
theofis of his pilot, contrary, alio, to the 
manners and religion of the Egyptians ? Let 
us • not believe this improbable opinion of 
Dionyfius Periegetes, who is the only profane 
writer who grants the honours of a temple 
to the Spartan. 

There were feveral temples at Canobus (d) % 
the moil famous was that of Serapis, the 
moil* ancient that of Hercules, built in one 
of the fuburbs (e), which are all antiquity 
mentions. Strabo (f) defcribes the temple 
of Serapis, adorned by the Ptolemies with 
royal magnificence. They added various 

(c) We cannot doubt the teftimony of Herodotus, who, 
being a Greek, would not have invented a lye injurious 
to his nation, before whom he read his hiftory ; the fact 
mull; be well known, in his time, and the love of truth only 
could render it fupportable. 

(d) Ammianus Marcellinus. lib. 32. 

(<?) Herod, lib. 2. 

(f) Lib. 17. See Letter III. Vol. I. in which I have 
defcribed, alter Strabo, the ceremonies -pradifed here, and 
the concourle of people who come from Alexandria, and 
all parts of Egypt. 


F f 


Vol. II. 
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edifices in which an academy was formed, 
where the Belle Lettres, and, particularly, 
the myderies of religion and the ancient 
language of Egypt were taught. Many of 
the learned flourifhed here ; and Ptolemy (the 
geographer) rendered it famous. “ He palled 
“ forty years in the temple of Canobus, 
“ during which he ftudied Adronomy. His 
“ fyftem and difcoveries are there engraved 
“ on columns (gj" Serapis was the tutelar 
deity, and his worfhip, encouraged by the 
Ptolemies, was propagated in Greece. Pau- 
fanias fbj, travelling this fine country, faw, 
in the citadel of Corinth, a temple dedicated 
to the Canobic Serapis. The fciences, and 
the Pythagorean and Platonic Philofophy, 
were, for ages, cultivated at Canobus ; but 
Theodofius, having dedroyed its colleges and 
temples, a part of human learning was ouried 
under their ruins, and the learned difperfed. 

Aridides, the rhetorician, defirous of 
knowing the origin of the name Canobus, 
quedioned an Egyptian pried, and gives the 
following account. “ I was informed, by 

(^) Olympiodori Comment. 

(£) In Corinthiacis. 

“ a pried. 
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“ a prieft, eminent in his order, that, long 
“ before Menelaus landed, this pldtfe was 
“ called Canobus. He demonftrated this 
“ word could not be properly written with 
“ Greek chara<5lers, and that it fignified 
“ Land of Gold.” — ** We may well fuppofe,’* 
adds Arifticles, “ the Egyptians knew their 
“ own hiftoiy better than Homer and Heca- 
“ taeus.” M. de la Croix ( i) confirms this 
teftimony. The remains of the Coptic 
language leave no room to doubt the fidelity 
of this account; Cahi, a word which, be- 
caufe of its aipiration, could not be written 
in Greek, fignified land ; and Noub, gold. 

The Greeks, knowing that moil cities of 
Egypt bore the name of the deities they* 
adored, and that the tomb of Canobus was 
.in a place called Cahinoub, deceived, no 
doubt, by the fimilarity of found, have 
affirmed this city was built in honour of 
him, and Dionyfius Periegetes has dedicated 
a temple to him, it is eafy to perceive with 
what truth. The primitive Chriflians, 
delighting to ridicule Pagan idolatry, have 

(tj DiUertation, Philologique. 
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endeavoured to give this error credit. “ Ca- 
“ nobus (k) and his wife Eumenouth, were 
buried on the fea (hore, twelve miles from 
** Alexandria (IJ, and honoured with divine 
** worfhip.” Epiphanius is the firft author 
who hazarded this afTertion. Ruffinus is 
more prolix ; and, in his ufual ftyle, farther 
from truth. “ How {hall we defcribe (m) 
“ the crimes of fuperftition at Canobus, 
“ where, pretending to ftudy the facerdotal 
letters (the ancient Egyptian language was 
“ fo called) they publicly profeffed magic ! 
“ This place, which may be called the 
“ fource of demons, became more celebrated, 
“ among the Pagans, than Alexandria itfelf ; 

' “ nor will it be unfeafonable to reveal the 
“ origin of thefe monftrous errors. The 
“ Chaldaeans were faid to tranfport the fire, • 
“ their god, throughout the provinces ; de- 
“ fying the gods of other nations to combat, 
** on condition, if he was vi&or, he fhould be 
** adored. The prieft of Canobus accepted 


( k ) Epiphan. tom. II. 

(l) The exact diftance from Alexandria to Aboukir, 
formerly Canobus. 

(m) Ruffin. Hift. Ecdefiaft. lib. 2. 
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" the challenge, and imagined the following 
■* trick. Earthen pitchers are made in 
“ Egypt, the fubftance of which is extremely 
“ porous, and the water filters through it, 
“ and purifies itfelf. Taking one of thefe, 
“ he cloied the pores with wax, and, painting 
“ Various figures on it, filled it with water, 
** and called it his god ; placing on its top 
“ the head of an ancient flatue, laid to be 
** that of the pilot of Menelaus. The Chal- 
** dacans came, the combat began, fire was 
“ lighted around the pitcher, the wax melted, 
** the water ran through the pores, and ex- 
“ tinguiflied the fire. The fraud of the 
“ prieft made the god of Canobus vidtor, 
“ and his image has ever fince been repre- 
** fen ted with lhort feet, a narrow neck, a 
... beljy and back round, like a pitcher, and 
“ in this form is adored as the conqueror of 
“ all gods.” 

I know not where Ruffinus found this 
fable, for he cites no authorities ; but it is too 
puerile to need refutation. It plainly con- 
tradicts the worfhip of the Egyptians, who 
never adored water. Had this combat really 
happened, Clemens Alexandrinus, who was 
better acquainted with the religion of Alex- 

F f 3 andria 
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andria than the priefts of Aquileia, would 
not have forgotten it ; but this tale may lead 
to the difcovery of fome truth. The Egyp- 
tians, from the remote!! ages, have fabricated 
precious earthen veflels, through which the 
water is filtered and clarified; the Greeks 
called them BuvkuXiov, the Arabs Bardak. 
This was an interefting invention, where, 
during five months of the year, the Nile is 
defiled by fand, mud, and infers. The 
water, before it is drank, is left to fettle in 
large jars, into which the powder of pounded 
almonds is thrown, and the heterogeneous 
particles fink, in a few hours ; but, to render 
it more agreeable, it is expofed to the north 
'wind, at the window, in Bardaks. It oozes 
through the pores, and, being continually 
ripled by the refrefhing breath of the porth* . 
it contra&s a coolnefs moft delicious in a 
climate fo fultry. Poor and rich drink, with 
a kind of voluptuoufnefs, water which has 
been in theie vafes. The art of making 
them was, therefore, a precious difcovery for 
Egypt. The ancients, who made this dif- 
covery, felt its importance, and, as a mark 
of gratitude to the god of the Nile, confe- 
crated one of thefe pitchers, in the temple of 

Serapis, 
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Serapis, at Canobus. This ofiferin g Ruffinus, 
afiifted by fable, endeavours to pafs for a 
god. There are various proofs of what I 
advance. A coin, flruck in the time of 
Adrian, by the inhabitants of Canobus, beats 
one of thefe vales, with a forpent wound 
round the mouth (n). This figure is known 
to be the emblem of Cneph, the good genius, 
and, in a more extenfive fenfe, the Author of 
Nature. A canal, which is cut from the 
river, and falls into the fea, near Canobus, was 
called Agathodaimon (oj 9 the Good Genius, 
doubtlefs, becaufe it approached a city where 
the people worlhipped Serapis, and the priefts 
the Supreme Being. It is natural to fuppofe, 
therefore, the pitcher depofited in his tempi? 
was merely a mark of homage to his bene- 
.ficgnce (p ) : like confecrations are found in 
many of- die Egyptian monuments. The 

{«) Cotelerii Monumenta, tom. I. 

(0) Ptol. Geograph. 

(p) Among the curiofities which M. Dombei, who has 
travelled South-America nine years, broaght to France, 
I remarked vales, taken from the tombs of the Peruvians, 
very limilar to thofc found in the caverns of Saccara ; and 
golden idols, like what the Arabs get from the mummies, 
which their cupidity induces them to learch and deftroy. 
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facrifice, engraved on the rock near Babain, 
to Jupiter Ammon, or the Sun of Spring, has 
feven vafes of this kind, which bear the three 
piles on which the immolated lambs lye. 
Obelifks were fymbols of the Sun’s rays, and 
their fhadows indicated his courfe while above 
the horizon. Thefe fads all atteft the Egyp- 
tians carefully confecrated their inventions to 
the gods. The name Cahinoub, Land of 
Gold, bellowed on the country the clay of 
which was the propereft for the compofition 
of the pitchers through which the water ‘was 
filtered, teaches us with what reafon the 
priefts offered one to the gods, in the very 
place where they were fabricated, and where, 
'perhaps, they had been invented. 

I have the honour to be, &c 
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LETTER XXXVII. 

» 

OF THOTHi A SYMBOLICAL DEITY. 

*Thotb held to be a famous and extraordinary 
man , by many writers , who attributed to 
him the invention of all arts, fciences , and 
human infiitutions, and called him Trtf- 
mygifus, thrice Great . This demonji rates 
the pcrfonage to be allegoric . *Tboth fgnifies 

column, in Egyptian, and approved works , 
being engraved on columns, were all, generally, 
called Thoth . *lhe three e tboths 3 or Mer- 

curies, may indicate the birth , progrejs , 'and 
perfection of human knowledge . 

To M. L. M. 

Grand Cairo. 

H A V I N G given fome account of the 
principal Egyptian deities, I fhall next ipeak 
of Thoth, or the famous perfonage who 
received the homage of antiquity, and was 
held to be the inventor of almoft all human 

faience. 
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fcience. His exigence is placed in ages fo 
didant, that it is next to impoflible to obtain 
information on fubje&s lb concealed by the 
darknefs of time. Plato, who -wrote two 
thoufand years ago, and had been indru&ed 
in the priefTs fchool, at Heliopolis, knew 
not himfelf what judgment to form of Thoth, 
then top antient to difcover his origin.— 
** Theuth,” for lo he calls him, “ invented 
“ letters, didinguifhed vowels from confo- 
“ nants, and mutes from liquids, a difcovery 
“ which Ihould make him regarded as a god, 
“ or a divine man. Fame fays he lived in 
" Egypt.” Amid this incertitude, the mod: 
prudent method will be to faithfully cite, 
and impartially examine, paifages from the 
antients. 

Thoth was differently named by dider-snt- 
people. “ The Greeks, fays Philo" of Biblos, 
** ( q) gave the name of Hermes, or Mer- 
“ cury, to Taaout, whom the Egyptians 
“ call Thoith, and the Alexandrians Thoth.” 
Hidorians agree in attributing to him the in- 
vention of mod arts. “ Thoth lived in the 
” remoted ages, and, though a man, pof- 

(q) Eufeb. Prsep. Evan. lib. z. 

“ felled 
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“ fefTed all fciences, which obtained him the 
“ furname of Txifmegiflus, thrice great 
** ( r)” He divided difeourfes into ieveral 
parts (s J, firft named many things, invented 
numbers ft), and meafures, and formed arith- 
metic into a fyftem ( u). The Egyptians fay 
he taught them geometry, a fcience abi'olutely 
neceflary to them, aftronomy, and aftrology ; 
and add that, having obferved the nature and 
harmony of founds, he formed the lyre. Cle- 
mens Alexandrinus (x) mentions the code of 
laws, confided to the guard of the prieits, and 
iElian deferibes it under the denomination of 
the Code of Mercury (Thoth). The creation 
of theology, the eftablifhment of religious 
worfhip, and the order of facrifices are alfo at-’ 
tributed to him (y). This dodtrine was con- 
tained in the books of Mercuiy, depofited in 
the temples, where the priefts found all that 


(r) La&antius, lib. z. 

(sj Diodorus, Plato, and Eufebius, affirm he invented 
letters, andfirft wrote books. 

(tj Plato in Phaedro. 

(a) Diod. Sic. l b. x. 

(*) Stroma. 6. Cicero (deNatura Deorum) and Lac- 
tantius fay he gave i.~w : to the Egyptians. 

(y) Diod. Sic. lib. z. 
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related to religion. Diodorus farther adds the 
Egyptians affirmed' arts, fciences, and infti- 
tutions were invented by Thoth, or Mer- 
cury. 

If we reflect on the nature of the mind, 
which llowly proceeds from truth to truth, 
and examine the annals of hiftory, we find 
but a fmall number, who pofTefs creative ge- 
nius, exifting from time to time on the earth, 
and announcing to man fome few important 
difcoveries. Plato, an enlightened judge, 
limply confidering Thoth as the inventor of 
letters and writing, called him a god, or a di- 
vine man ; we are therefore obliged to think 
this perfonage, on whom univerfal knowledge 
* is bellowed, never had exiflence j but that 
the learned of a nation which leems to have 
approached the origin of mankind have^pub- . 
1 i(hed, in his name, the knowledge they had 
acquired, during thoufands and thoufands of 
years. This reafbnable fuppofition is con- 
firmed by the authority of many great men. 
lamblichus, in his Egyptian Myfleries, makes 
Abamon, a prieft of Egypt, fpeak thus; 
** We rightly regard Mercury, the god of 
“ eloquence, as the common deity of prieHs ; 
“ for it is the lame mind which prefides over 

“ the 
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** the true fcience of religion, therefore, our 
“ anceftors, dedicating their works, the 
“ fruits of their wifdom, to him, adorned 
“ them with the name of Mercury.” 

Thefe Egyptian books were published under 
the name of Thoth, or Mercury. Galen, 
who learned fcience in the academy of Alex- 
andria, teaches us how this was pradtifed. 
“ All difcoveries, made in Egypt, muft be 
“ marked by the feal of the approbation of 
“ the learned ; they were then engraved on 
“ thfe columns fzj, without the authors 
“ name, and depofited in the fandhiaries. 
“ Hence the prodigious number of books at- 
* c tributed to Mercury. The difciples of Py- 
“ thagoras, imitating this example, put the 
** name of Pythagoras at the head of their 
“ works.” 

Thefe pafiages prove Thoth was not a man, 
but that works, obtaining the approbation of 
the priefts colleges, were engraved on co- 
lumns called Thoth faj, as we fhall prefently 


(z) Galen contra Julian, lib. I. 

(a) Ufually called columns of Thoth ; but Galen, 
knowing this Egyptian word fignified column, would not 
commit a plconafm. 

fee. 
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fee, to which they gave this general denomi- 
nation. The fpirit by which the learned de- 
clared themfelves infpired, and to which they 
paid homage for their knowledge, was Phtha, 
the artift of nature, and fource of information. 
“ The Egyptians (b) affirm that Vulcan 
“ (c) taught them the principles of philofo- 
** phy, and that their pontifs and prophets 
« bellowed on themfelves the title of his 
“ priefts.” Thus, in the criticifms of Sca- 
liger, Vulcan is called the Legillator of 
Egypt. 

Thefe columns, on which the difcoveries 
worthy to be tranfmitted to pofterity were en- 
graved, deferve to be examined. “ Mercury 
“ fdj invented mysterious columns 
“ and commanded they ihould infcribe on 
“ them the laws by which thejlars moved.** 

“ The Egyptians were the firft who 

“ meafured the heavens and earth, and tranf- 
« mitted this knowledge to their defcendants 
“ by engraving it on columns” (e). Proclus 

(l) Diogenes Laertius. 

(<■) The fame as Phtha. 

(d) Manetho, lib. 5. 

(f) Achilles Tatius, Comment, in Aratum. 

3 adds. 
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(f) adds, they alia infcribed remarkable ac- 
tions, and interefling inventions. Thefe 
Hones, extremely hard, compoied an immor- 
tal book, a kind of Cyclopaedia, which in. 
eluded all arts and iciences, invented, or 
made perfect, in paft ages ; wherefore the 
priefts undertook nothing till they had firffc 
confulted them (g). Pythagoras and Plato 
read them, and thence obtained the rudiments 
of their philofophy. Theophilus of Antioch 
(IS) aiks, “To what purpofe has Pythago- 
“ ras penetrated the Egyptian fandtuaries, 
“ and confulted the columns of Mercury ?’* 
Sanchoniathon (/), the moft ancient hiftorian, 
except Moies, vaunts of having obtained his 
information from the monuments of the tem- 
ples of Taaout, and in the myfterious books 
of the Ammonians. 

The cuftom of making marble, and its du- 
rable characters, the book of fcience, is al- 
moft as ancient as the world. We have rea- 
fon to believe this book was the firfl mQp 
ever read- “ The patriarch Seth, knowing 

( f ) In Timaeum, lib. i. 

(g) Tamblichus de Myfteriis, Egypt. 

( b ) Lib. 3- 

(i) Apud. Eufeb. Pncp. Evan. lib. x. 
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“ Adam had predicted all that earth contains 
** fhould perilh, either by conflagration or 
** univerfal deluge; and fearing philofophy 
“ and agronomy would be loft to man, and 
** buried in forgetfulnefs, engraved his know- 
** ledge on two columns, the one of brick, 
“ the other of ftone, that fhould the waters 
“ deftroy the firft, the latter might remain, 
“ and teach men aftronomical difcovcries. 
9t This column is ftill to be feen in the Siri- 
« adic land.” (.$) 

Let us hear whatManetho fays, the famous 
hiftorian, and facred Egyptian writer, who 
lived more than three centuries before Jofe- 
phus. He affirms (/) " that he obtained 

•“ his knowledge from the pillars (Sr^Xeu) 
4C in the Siriadic land, on which Thoth, the 
“ firft Mercury, had engraved it, in the fa- 

cred language and hieroglyphic characters ; 
M< ‘whence the good genius, ion of the fecond 
“ Mercury, had thefe characters tranflated 
“ into the dialeCt of the priefts, and written 
“ in facerdotal letters.” Here, Sir, are 
two men, of two nations, who engrave their 

(<f) Antiq. Jud. lib. I. 

. (/) Manetho, in his Sothif, dedicated to Ptolemy Phila- 
delphia, vide Syncelli Chranographiam. 

4 difcoveries 



difcoveries on marble. I { hall not examine 
whether Seth, as Jablonfki fuppofes (»;), 
be the lame as Thoth j or if Jofephus, pofte- 
rior to Manctho, wilhed to transfer the ho- 
nour of an acft to the patriarch which the 
Egyptians had long attributed to ’themlel ves. 
This is an enquiry of mere curiofity ; tlie 
matter oi ir.oft importance would be to prove, 
from authentic monuments, the exiftence of 
thefe columns, and the place where. Both 
thefe hiftorians call it the Siriadic land, a 
land i!s much unknown to the ancients as 
moderns ; which has inclined feveral of the 
learned to imagine that, for Siriadic, we 
ought to read Siringic, which fignifies fub- 
terranean alleys. This idea was, perhaps, 
luggeftcd by the following paffage. " It is 
“ affirmed («) that the Egyptian priefts, in- 
“ ftrudted in all that concerned religion, on 
“ the approach of the deluge, feared left divine 
“ worlhip would be effaced from the memory 
“ of man. To p refer ve it, therefore, they dug, 
“ at a vaft expence, and in various parts of 
" the kingdom, fubterranean winding paf- 

(*n) Panth. Egypt. lib. 3. cap. 20. 

(«) Ammianus Marcellinus, lib. 22. 

Vo l. II. G g 
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“ fages, in the walls of which they engraved 
“ their knowledge, under the forms of various 
“ animals, and birds, called by them hiero- 
“ glyphics, and which are unintelligible to 
“ the Latins.” 

This writer, it feems, has decided the que- 
ftion } and by the Siriadic land mull be un- 
derftood the fubterranean canals dug in the 
rocks round Thebes and Memphis. In the 
immenfe labyrinths, beneath the plain of 
Saccara, are vaft numbers of the figures of 
men, birds, and animals, fculptured fti the 
Vtellsj like hieroglyphicks are found in the 
numerous caverns of the mountains neai 
Thebes, among which facred characters, 
fome are painted, fome engraved, and fome 
in buffo relievo, divided into compartments, 
or columns. Are not thefe the fanCluaries 
which the priefts alone might enter, and where 
they confided to flone hiilorical events, the 
wonders of art, and the inventions of fcU 
ence ? I know the Scholia# on Sophocles (oj 
pretends the columns ;/.«.) on which 

(o) Tr» Ek.trum. 
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thefe memorable things were infcribed (*) 
were fquare ftones : fo they were, perhaps, in 
Greece ; but obeliiks, columns, and the walls 
of temples and caverns, in which were innu- 
merable hieroglyphics, divided into compart- 
ments, were the of the Egyptians, 

as Sanchoniathon, Manetho, and the moft 
ancient authors attefl. The monuments de- 
fcribed by Ammianus Marcellinus flill remain, 
and the traveller beholds them with barren 
admiration, as the firfi efforts of human ge- 
nius to render its labours immortal. 

But the teftimony of authors will not be 
fuflicient. Sir, to perfuade us thefe hiero- 
glyphics were anterior to the deluge,- the 
truth or falfhood of which can only be fatis- ■ 
factorily proved by underflanding and reading 
them. There is little doubt but they would 
inform us when they were engraved, and give 
the hiflory of the firfl ages of the world ; at 
leafl, we may reafonably conclude thefe cha- 
racters preceded writing, and are the moft an- 

* It feems ftrange the Author fhould fuppofe the infcrip- 
tions on the columns here meant, which were merely the 
boundaries, or goal, of a chariot ec.urfe, could have any 
relation to the hieroglyphic learning of the Egyptians. T. 
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cient mode of conveying knowledge that has 
defcended to thefe ages. 

This vaunted perfonage, Thoth, is then 
demonitrated never to have exifted ; but that 
the Egyptian priefts publiihed their works 
under that general title, when honoured by 
the unanimous iuffrages of the colleges. The 
interpretation of the word renders this un- 
doubted. Jabloniki (p) has proved that 
Thoth iignified column. The Greeks trans- 
lating the word by that of 2 tij \y\ have pre- 
ferved its fignification. Since the learned of 
Egypt were accuftomed to write their books 
without adding their name, it was natural 
they ihould take that of the monuments 
which were to tranfmit them to poiterity. 
It even ihould feem this honour was granted 
only to thofe who made important difcove- 
ries, iince, to obtain it, the approbation of 
all the academicians of the nation was re- 
quifite. Thus when the Latins, and others, 
who have no profound knowledge in Egyp- 
tian hiftory, fpeak of the cnhm is of / hjc •>, 
they commit the lame pleonafm as thofe geo- 


(t) Jab’^nfki Tom. III. Thoth, Theuth, or" Thoith, 
come from the Egyptian Theuothi, column. 
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gfaphers who call ./Etna Mount Gibel (q) 
Ob/erve, I entreat you. Sir, that Sancho- 
niathon, Manetho, Galen, and the writers 
who were inftruCted in the myfleries of 
Egypt, and went to the fource of knowledge, 
do not commit this fault, and only lay they 
engraved on columns, or EnjXai, remarka- 
ble events, and the marvellous works of art. 
Thus when, according to /Elian ( r ), the 
priefts affirmed Sefoftris had been instructed 
in the fciences by Thoth, or Mercury, it fig- 
nified that when initiated they taught him 
to read the hiftory of human learning, in- 
feribed on columns, in hieroglyphics. They 
fir^J: bore the iimple title of Thoth, but the 
cuftom of confulting them, the facred places 
in which they were preferved, and the know- 
ledge they contained, rendered them refpedt- 
able. They were confecrated by religion, 
and placed under the immediate protection 
of Phtha, or the creative fpirit. 

Thefe principles eftablifhed, we may ex- 
plain, with probability, the three Thoths, 
or Mercuries, enumerated by the Egyptians, 

(q) Gibel, in Arabic, fignifies mountain. 

( r ) Lib. 12. 
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the one before, and the two others after, the 
deluge. The firft indicated the infancy 6f 
human knowledge ; either becaufe fome mo- 
numents had efcapcd the deflruCtion of men, 
or that thofe they foon after raifed contained 
knowledge appertaining to times anterior to 
that dreadful $ra. The fecond Thoth denotes 
the efforts of the Egyptians in the difcovery 
of phyfical and aftronomical truths, the trans- 
lation of the hieroglyphics into facerdotal 

characters, • and the eftablifhment of laws 

* 

and religion. The third was the flonrifhing 
flate of Science, the progrefs of the arts, 
and the perfection to which they were car- 
ried ; as the obelifks, temples, and pyramids 
atteft, the grandeur and magnificence of 
which no nation has equalled. Thefe scras 
the Egyptian priefts clearly deferibed by the 
epithet Trifinegift'us, thrice great, which 
they gave to their allegoric Thoth. 

Thus, Sir, you have feen the books of 
Thoth, or Hermes, were a collection of the 
productions of the literati of Egypt, and 
formed their Cyclopedia. Thefe perifhed in 
the conflagration of the Ptolemaean library, 
and the originals, which remain engraved, 

4 in 
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In a thoufand places, in Egyptian marble, 
are unintelligible. Of all the treafures of 
antient learning we poflefs only a few pearls. 
As to the Hermetic books, fo vaunted by 
thoie who lofe their time and fubftance in 
iearch of the philofopher’s ftone, they are 
imaginary works, falfely attributed to Her* 
mes, or the Egyptian Thoth. 

I have the honour to be, &c % 
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LETTER XXXVIII. 

OF THE VOCAL STATUE. 

The jleitue of Msmnon anciently famous for the 
found it gave, at fun-rifng : called by the 
prtejls fon of the day . Homer celebrates the 
fon of Aurora , the conqueror tf Antilochus , 
which his commentators, and fucceeding 
poets , erroneoufly apply to the Egyptian Mem- 
non . ‘The Jiatue of Thebes was named 

Amenophis . Memnon , who was at the fiege 
of Troy fiiucb later, was fent from Sufi, by 
Teutam , Emperor of Ajfyria. The vocal 
fiatue broken by Cambyfcs, and the trunk, 
after hng ceafng to founds began again, un- 
der the Ptolemies prcjiounced the /even 
vowels , before its fall. The reafon given 
why the priejis called this fatue the image of 
the fun, and the couji'n of G/iris, and the 
derivation of its name, Amenophis. 

To M. L. M. 

Grand Cairo. 

I BRIEF! Y mentioned the tlatue of 
Memnon, Sir, when deferibing the ruins 
of Thebe.; bv% the great names engraved 
on the pleading in favour of the 

wonders 
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wonders related of it, I cannot conclude 
theie letters without endeavouring to difcover, 
amid the darknefs of time, fome traces of 
its hiftory, celebrated by a few Egyptian, 
and a hundred Greek and Latin, authors, 
whole opinions often differ, and* fome of 
which bear the marks of blind credulity. 
Others, more fage, unable to difbelieve their 
fenfes, or give faith to miracles, have re- 
mained in doubt. I will faithfully cite 
their words, and, by comparing them, you 
will form fome judgment of a ffatue fo ce- 
lebrated in antiquity. 

Among the ruins of Thebes we remarked 
many coloflal ftatues, moll of them thrown 
down, or mutilated. The greateff was at 
the entrance of the veftibules of the tomb 
I defcribed, named Ofymandyas by Diodo- 
rus (s), and, according to Strabo (tj 9 II- 
mandes by the Egyptians. A multitude 
of writers, however, have called it Mem- 
non («). This ffatue, lefs marvellous for 

its 

(s) Diod. lib. I. 

(/) Lib. 17. 

(a) Ofymandyas and Ifmandes were probably its vulgar 
name among the Egyptians. The words are derived from 

Ou 
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its gigantic fize, and the hardnefs of its gra- 
nite, than for the property it poffefled of 
yielding a found at fun-rife, was broken 
by Cambyfes. One half was thrown down, 
the other par* remains on its bale. “ The 
c ‘ ftatue of Memnon (.v), reprefented a man 
4 ‘ in the bloom of youth, with his face 
“ toward the rifing fun, and, when fir ft 
tc ftione on by its rays, it was faid to 

<e fpeak.” tf Thebes, famous for its 

“ hundred gates, and the vocal ftatue of 
“ Memnon, which greets Aurora, his mo- 
** ther, when ftie rifes” ty). The priefts 
of Egypt called him fon of the day (;?), and 
according to Diodorus, the coufin of Ofiris. 
Homer firft fpoke of the fon of Aurora. 
« Neftor cherilhed in his heart the remem- 
«« brance of his generous Antilochus, fiain 

Ou Smandi, to yield a (bund. Memnon, alfo, may conic 
from Emnoni, of ftonc, whence the Greeks have formed 
Memnon Ifmandes. Vide Jablonfkide Memnone. 

(r) Philoftratus in Vita Apollonii Tyana*i. lib. 6. 

(y) Dionyf. Pericget. Orbis Defcriptio. 

(z) In the ancient Egyptian tongue Eho is day, whcnce< 
the Greeks have formed He*, Aurora, and called Memnon, 
her fon. Jablons. de Memnone 

“ by 
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“ by the illuftrious fon of Aurora” (a). His 
Commentators have all thought this pafiage 
related to the Egyptian Memnon ; but the 
poet might fignify by this one of the chiefs 
who came, from the Eaft, to the aid of Troy. 
It was a metaphoric language familiar in his 
time ; the icripture ufes it when it calls the 
people of thofe climates children of the Eaft. 
Succeeding Poets differently explained his 
thought. Aurora, fays Heliod, in his The- 
ogony, had by Tithon the valiant Memnon, 
who bore a brazen helmet, and was king of 
Ethiopia. “ The brave Antilochus (^), 
44 magnanimous of foul, defirous to fave his 
4< father's life, fell beneath Memnon, the 
44 chief of an Ethiopian army (r) : one of 
44 the horfes of Neftor, tranfpierced by a ja- 
44 velin Paris threw, flopped his car.” The 


(a) Odyilev. 

(/>) Pindar. Od. II. 

(i) Thcie paliages relate to the Egyptian Memnon. 
The Greeks long called the Delta Egypt, and all the coun- 
try farther South Ethiopia. Homer makes Menclaus {peak 
thus to Telcmachus, 41 1 went up Egypt as far as Fthiopia 
and, as he takes his Piero only to Thebes, he evidently 
meant the Thcbais. Damir, the companion of Apollonius 
Thyanseus, declares he faw the Temple and flattie of 
Memnon in Ethiopia, that is to lay in Upper Egypt. 

Greek 
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Greek and Latin poets, fupported by tfiele 
authorities, confound the Trojan and Egyp- 
tian Memnon. Virgil (d) fpeaks of the 
troops of Aurora, and the arms of the black 
Memnon. This colour, meant to denote the 
hero’s country, mult not be regarded as a fign 
of deformity, for Homer, celebrating Eury- 
pilus, calls him the moll: beauteous of mor- 
tals, except the divine Memnon (e). “ Au- 

“ rora, who had favoured ths Trojans, was 
t( no longer moved by the mueries of Ilium, 
** nor of Hecuba. AfHidtion more deep in- 
“ vaded her heart, Ihe wept her own woes, 
“ and lamented the death of Memnon (f)” 
On the bafe of the ftatue was the following 
epigram, written by the poet Afclepiodotus. 
“ Joy to Thetis, goddefs of the fea ! Know 
“ that Memnon, who died fighting under 
“ the Trojan ramparts, daily utters a fweet 
“ found, near the tombs, dug in the Lybian 
“ mounts, w r here the impetuous Nile divides 
“ Thebes, famous for its gates ; while Achil- 
** les, iniatiable in battle, ipeaks not near 

(d) uEneid. lib. 1. 

(t) OdyiT. lib. 5. 

(/; Ovid. Metam. lib. 1 3. 

3 
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“ the walls of Ilium, nor in Thefialian 
“ fong.” 

Thus, Sir, theMemnon of Egypt, or Ethi- 
opia, for fo the ancients called the Thebais, 
was generally fup poled the fame who perilhed, 
glonoufly warring with the Greeks ; but 
thefe are the teftimonies of poets, who were 
more defirous to give us affedting tales, and 
brilliant fictions, than hiftorical truths. Con- 
tinue we to examine the fables invented con- 
cerning his origin. Aurora (g), in love with 
Tithon, carried him into Ethiopia, and had 
by him Emathion and Memnon. Ifacius 
Tzetzes adopts the fame allegory. " Tithon, 
“ fon of Laomedon, was beloved by the god- 
“ dels of day, of whom were born Memnori 
ft and Emathion.” Diodorus explains this 
p -.11 age thus (h). ,e Tithon, fon of Lao- 
“ medon, and brother of Priam, led his ar- 
“ mies into the Eaftern countries of Alia, as 
“ far as Ethiopia, whence aroie the fable of 
“ Memnon, born of Aurora.” 

But who is this hero, who aided the Tro- 
jan? ? For the fables of the poets always have 

is) Apollodori Biblioth, lib, 3. cap. II. 

iff) Lib. 4. 

lome 
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fome foundation in truth. Diodorus will in- 
form us. “ Memnon came ( i) to the fuc- 
“ cour of Troy, leading the armies of Teu- 
€g tarn. Emperor of Aflyria, whole affiftance 
“ Priam, fovereign of the kingdom of Troy, 
* c dependant on that emperor, had implored. 
" Teutam fent him twenty thoufand men, 
** Ethiopians and Sufians $ and two hundred 
“ cars, commanded by Memnon. This 
“ warrior, beloved by the emperor, and then 
“ governor of Perfia, was in the prime of 
<e manhood, and famous for his flrength of 
4t body and mind. He had built a palace in 
** the .city of Sufa, which bore his name till 
“ the reign of the Perfians, and the public way, 
44 ftill called the Memnonian road.” Strabo 
adds (k ) that Tithon, the father of Memnon, 
founded Sufa, which was a hundred and 
twenty ftadia in circumference, of an oblong 
form, and its citadel was called Memnonium, 
the citadel of Msmnon. Herodotus, alfo 
(/), calls Sufa the city of Memnon, and 
Paufanias {m) affirms this general came to the 

(*) Diod. S:c. fib. a. 

(k) Lib. 15. 

( l ) Lib. 5. 

(m) In Phocicis, cap. 'i.t. 
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fiege of Troy from Sufa, not from Ethiopia, 
and that he had fujedted all the Median na- 
tions to the river Choalpes. 

Thefe authorities, the number of which I 
might augment, were it neceflary, evidently 
prove that, during the memorable liege whole 
heroes are made immortal by the genius of one 
man, the Aliyrian emperor fent a brave gene- 
ral to aid Priam, named Memnon, who had 
no relation to the Memnon of Egypt (?i). It 
is probable, as I have already laid, Homer, 
calling him the fon of Aurora, only meant to 
fignify the Ealt, whence .he came. After 
poets invented the fable we have recited to 
adorn their verfes. 

Let us now examine the real name of the 
ftatue which is the fubjedt of our enquiries, 
the opinion the ancients had of it, and the in- 
tention of the priefts in erecting it. Hero- 
dotus is the firft who calls it Memnon, and he 
but juft: mentions it, becaufe it had lately been 
mutilated when he viftted Egypt. A multi- 
tude of travellers lince him have fpoken of it 

(«) Philoftrutus afErrns Memnon was from Ethiopia^ 
(!. e. the Thchais) where he reigned before the Trojan 
u:tr. The Memnon of that fiege is greatly pefterior to, 
mi id different fropi, the former. Vita Apolionii Thyaiia-i. 

with 
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with enthufiafm, and generally agree in giv- 
ing it the name of Memnon, which only 
proves this denomination had been adopted by 
ioreigners. But to obtain truth we muft hear 
the Egyptians, who beft ought to underftand 
their own monuments. The Alexandrian 
Chronicle contains the following pailage.-— 
“ Cambyfes commanded they fhould cut 
“ Amenophis through the middle, the vocal 

“ ftatue, vulgarly called Memnon”. 

** The people of the T'hebais aifirm the ftatue 
“ we call Memnon is that of the Egyptian 
“ Phamcnophis (0)”. The Ph, in their lan- 
guage, was the masculine article (/>), and 
the true name, therefore, was Amenophis. 
When Cambyfes had broken the ftatue, it, 
probably, long ccafed to found 5 or Herodo- 
tus, who travelled Egypt not long after the 
Perfian conqueft, would not have forgotten a 
fad fo extraordinary. The Ptolemies, having 
founded a kingdom in Egypt, favoured arts 
and fciences, and the ftatue, placed on its 
bafe, then continued to be heard, as Manetho 

(0) Paufanius in Atticis. 

[p) Jablonlki de Memnone. 

reports 
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feports (y) but not in fo diftindt a manner as 
formerly; The Romans conquered Egypt, 
three centuries after; and eagerly went to ad- 
mire its antiquities ; among them was Ger- 
manicus— “ Who could not refift (r) his de- 
fire to behold the miracles oi Egypt, the 
“ molt aftonilhing of which is the Hone 
“ fiatue of Memnon, that; on the moment 
“ the firfi: beams of the fun fiiine upon it, 
u pronounces vowels * ; and the pyramids; 

which rile like mountains amid almoft in- 
“ accfeffible fands.” Numerous infcriptions 
confirm the account of Tacitus, among 
which is the following, on the right leg of 
the ftatue. 7; C. Lcelia, wife of Africanus 
the PrefeSl , beard the voice of Memnon * at half 
after fx in the morning * in the firji year of the 

reign of Domitidn ; &c.’ -And this on its 

left leg; I, Publius Balbinus ; heard the di- 
vine voice of the vocal flattie of Memnon ; other- 
wife Phamenophi in company with the lovely 
^ueen, Sabina , (the wife of Adrian J, The 

(?) Syncdli Chronographia. Manetho was a (acred 
writer of Egypt, under the firft Ptolemy, and underflood 
the hieroglyphic language. 

(r) Tacit; Annal; lib. 2. 

* Tacitus reads vocalem fonutn reddens . T. 

Vol II. H h 
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Jim was in the firfi boar of its courfe, in tbs fif- 
teenth year of the reign of Adrian. -Julia 

Camilla commanded me to engrave thefe words , 
at the infant Adrian the Augu/i heard the 
voice of Memnon. And, on the fame fide, 
/, Mithridaticus, Tribune of' the Twelfth Le- 
gion (*)* heard the voice of Memnon, at fix in the 
morning. 

A thoufand other inicriptions, which it 
were ufelefs to cite, attefi: the fame fad; ; 
and, when to thefe authorities we add thofe 
of Strabo and Tacitus, incredulity Cannot 
refifi: fuch witnefies. The marble, on which 
they have been preferred fixteen hundred 
years, is a durable book that depofes in 
favour of the voice of Amenophis. But what 
mull we hence conclude ? Did the nature of 
the ftone produce fuch a phenomenon ? So 
Paufanias feems to think. " A ftone (s), 
“ fhowa at Megara, yields, when ftruck with 
** flint, a found which imitates the vibrations 
“ of a fixing on an inftrument. The Colofius 
* f I faw at Thebes, beyond the Nile, fur- 

9 

* Read twenty fecond-— — Vide Jablonflci and die in- 
scriptions in Pococke. T , 

(s) In Atticis, 

4 ■* prized 
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tr prized me flill more. It daily produces, 
“ at fun-rifing, a found as powerful as the 
“ firings of a lyre which break when over- 
" flretched.” Philoflratus, fond of the 
marvellous, fets no bounds to his credulity. 
“ The flatue of Memnon (t)*, though of 
“ flone, was endowed with fpeech. Joyous 
“ at the fight of his mother, he faluted her, 
“at fun-riiing, with a gracious voice, and, 
“ toward fun-fetting, expreffed his grief for 
“ her ablence, by a melancholy and mournful 
“ fqund. — This marble, alfo, had the faculty 
“ of fhedding tears, at will ; and Echo, it is 
“ faid, replied to its voice, and perfectly 
“ imitated its expreffions of joy and grief.” 
An ancient grammarian ( u) fays, this flatus 
was formed in fo marvellous a manner that 
it faluted the King and the Sun. 

Thefe pafiages will not lead us to believe 
marble might yield a found fuch as has been 
attributed to Memnon. The empty farco- 
phagus of the great chamber of the pyramid, 
I know, refounded, in a very fonorous manner. 


(/) Vita Apollonii Tyansei. 

(«) Cited by Jablonfki : de JVIemnone. 


Hh si 
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when ftruck with ftone, or metal j but, how- 
ever difpofed, the Sun’s rays, by enlightening 
it, could produce nothing fimilar. Let us 
fuppafe the priefts of Thebes had brought 
the mechanic arts to their present perfection ; 
and, equally ingenious with Vaucanfbn, and 
other celebrated artifts, had formed a fpeaking 
head, with file iprings fo arranged as to pro- 
nounce the vowels at fun-rifing. Cambyfes 
deftroyed this wonderful mechanifin, by over- 
throwing the upper part of the ftatue ; and 
the teftimonies I have cited fpeak only of the 
trunk, ftill feen on its pedeftal. It is then 
natural to attribute the found of the muti- 
lated Coloffus to the artifice of the priefts, 
who oppofed this pretended miracle to the 
firft progrefs of Christianity. The voice of 
Amenophis has, certainly, never been heard 
fince the commencement of the fourth age 
of the church, when Egypt was converted 
to Chriftianity. 

Let us endeavour to difcover the purport 
of the priefts in forming this vocal ftatue. We 
know they had confecrated inferior deities, 
to preferve the memory of their moft famous 
difcoveries ; and Amenophis was, no doubt,, 
formed with the fame intention. The con- 


currence 
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currence of certain pafTages in the antients 
may give ftrength to this conjecture. You 
recolleCt, Sir, in a temple of Abydos, which 
Strabo alio calls the temple of Memnon (, xj, 
the. priefls repeated the feven vowels as a 
hymn, -and forbade entrance to Muficians. 
Demetrius Phalercus confirins this. “ In 
“ Egypt the priefls ufed the feven vowels, 
“ inflead of hymns, to celebrate the gods ; 
“ repeating them, fucceffively, with their 
** proper tone, which continuation of founds, 
“ lb* modulated, ferved them inflead of flutes 
“ and cithara, producing an agreeable me- 
lody.” The ancients, and Jablonfki (y)* 
who has collected their teftimonies with ex- 
treme care, affirm thefe vowels were confe- 
crated to the feven planets, and that the flatue 
of Amenophis repeated them at a flated time. 
Lucian makes Eucrates fpeak thus : “ I 
“ heard Memnon, in Egypt, not according 
•* to his ufual cuftom, make an unmeaning 
“ noife, but pronounce an oracle, in feven 
« founds.” This may be mere pleafantry, 
in Lucian ; but it originated in the perfuafipn 

(x) Lib. 17. 

De Mcmnone. 

that. 
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that, before Cambyfes had broken the Colofftis, 
it uttered the feven vowels. The following 
dialogue, written "in Greek, on its left leg, is 
another proof. 

Cambyfes mutilated me ; I who, from marble, 
was formed into the Suns image . I formerly 
pojfejfed the melodious voice of Memnon. Cam- 
byfes deprived me of thofe accents by which I 
exprejfed. my joy and grief 

What thou rclatcjl is mqjl pitiable: thy 
voice is now* obfeure , and unintelligible. Un- 
happy flattie / I deplore the misfortune by which 
thou art thus reduced. 

The Egyptians held the Univerfe was 
created, at the vernal equinox. “ They lay 
“ ( z ) that, at the birth of nature, when the 
“ ftars began to move in fpace, Aries was 
“ in the middle of Heaven, the Moon in 
** Cancer, the Sun rofe with Leo, Mercury 
“ with Virgo, Venus with Libra, Mars was 
“ in Scorpio, Jupiter in Sagittarius, and 
“ Saturn in Capricorn.” Syncellus (a) found, 
in an old Egyptian Chronicle, that after a 
revolution of 36525 years the Zodiac wquld 

(z) Macrob. Somn, Sctpicm*\.. 

(a) Chrancgraphia. 


be 
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be in its firft portion j that is to fay, that 
the firft minute of the firft degree of the equi- 
noctial line would begin with the fign Aries. 
I leave thefe things to the difcuffion of Aftro- 
nomers, but they fhew the vernal equinox, 
in Egypt, principally drew the 'attention of 
the learned and the people. Amoun, a 
fymbolical deity, was confecrated to it, and 
the feftivals in his honour all related to that 
interefting period. From this they dated their 
aftronomical year ; and in this, according to 
the ^>riefts, the feven planets would again 
begin their courfe, which they allegorically 
named celeftial mulie. It was then, too, 
that Amenophis pronounced the feven vowels 
(fymbols of the planets) which compofed the* 
terreftrial mufic. Thus might this famous 
ftatue, in facred language, be called the 
coulin of Ofiris (b)> and the image of the 
Sun (c) ; fince it imitated, on earth, the. 
Sun’s office in the Heavens. The priefts, in 
making it repeat thefe feven founds, whence 
all languages have been formed* and which 
fo marvelloufly paint our thoughts, were 

(6) Diod. src. 

(r) Sec the Dialogue sbovc cited. 

H h 4 
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defirous of making their moft excellent dif r 
covery immortal ; a difcovejy which, accordr 
ing to Plato, muft either be invented by a 
divine man or a god. It is poflible, alfo, 
that the fludow of thi§ Coloffus ferved to 
indicate the inoment of the equinox $ fo, at 
leail, we may be led to think from its name, 
formed from Ame nouphi (d J, teller of good 
tidings (e). The Greeks adopted thefe an- 
cient ideas when they attributed to Apollo 
(the Smi) the invention of the lyre and 
mufic. This allegory, which denoted* the 
admirable harmony of the fpheres, became 
pbfcured by poetical fictions, and was no 
longer underilood. 

I haye the honour to be. See. 


(d) Jablorjlki de Meqnnone. 

(e) The Sun’s arrival at die Equator promifpd the 
ceflation of the fbuth wind, and the coining of the inun- 
dation, which occafioned the Egyptians to Qbferve it fo 
(carefully. 


LETTER 
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LETTER XXXIX. 

REFLECTIONS ON THE RELIGION OF 
EGYPT. 

■ffbe Egyptians bad but two religious dogmas % 
that of a creating deity , and the immortality 
of the foul i the rejl was all allegory y and. 
this worjhip was preferred pure within the 
temples . 'The necejjity of ufng emblematic 
figures before the invention of letters , in- 
jenfibly led to their adoration , which happened 
when the eafy method of writing occqfioned 
the fenfe of the hieroglyphics to be forgotten • 
Qoiijeciure concerning the gods of Laban . 

Tp M. L. M. 

Grand Cairo. 

INDULGE me. Sir, in a few ihort 
reflections on a religion whole myfteries I have 
interpreted. It contained but two eitablifhed 
principles, that of the Creator, an Infinite' 
Spirit, and the Immortality of the Soul. The 
fkll is demonfirated by the temples of Phtha, 

Neith, 
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Neith, and Cncph, confecrated to the power, 
wifdom, and goodnefs of the Supreme Being. 
The iecond by the care with which bodies 
were embalmed, and the prayer recited at the 
death of an Egyptian. The temple of Cneph, 
in theiiland of Elephantina, may be regarded 
.as the moft ancient in Egypt ; for, before the 
people defcended into the valley, where the 
fiagnant waters of the Nile formed impene- 
trable marfhes, till drained and rendered pro- 
per for agriculture by men’s labours, ac- 
cording to Herodotus, they inhabited the 
mountains befide the cataracft. This monu- 
ment, then, is a teftimony their worfhip of 
the Creator preceded every other, and we 
may, even, fafely affirm it was preferved, in 
all its purity, among the priefts ; for men. 
once, by the effort of reafon, attaining the 
knowledge of one God, or receiving this 
knowledge by tradition, cannot, while form., 
ing an enlightened fociety, fall back to ido- 
latry, which always fuppofes profound igno- 
rance. 

All the remaining Egyptian theology was 
purely allegorical, which included the courfe 
of the fun, moon, and ftars, and the moft re- 
markable phenomena of nature, each of 

which 
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which was perfonified in the facred language 
of the priefts. But, far from adoring, they 
confidered them only as admirable figns, in 
which the Iplendor of the raoft high was 
made manifeft. This religion was, proba- 
bly, fo firft taught, but infenfi£ly corrupted, 
becaufe the vulgar, accuftomed to lee the 
lymbolical figures I have mentioned, in the 
landhiary, and, when taken thence, at certain 
periods, to offer facrifices of thanklgiving 
to the creator, forgot the inviffble objedfc of 
adoration in the emblem. But, wherefore 
did not the priefts remove this blindnefs? 
Wherefore enflave a nation by fuch Wretched 
fuperftition ? It was not their intent, at firft, 
no doubt y but the neceflity of exprefling 
themfelves by allegorical fables, before the in- 
vention of letters, and keeping them in the 
temples, accuftomed the people to hold them 
facred. When writing became familiar, and 
they had wholly forgotten their firft fignifica- 
tion, they no longer preferibed bounds to 
their veneration, but actually worlhipped lym- 
bols which their anceftors had only honoured. 
Ofiris and Ills became the tutelar deities of 
F.gypt ; Serapis prefixed over the inundation ; 

Apis 
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Apis prefaged abundance 5 and the evil ge- 
nius Typhon menaced deftru&ive ills. Deep- 
ly imprefled on their minds, it was difficult 
to erafe thefe ideas without overthrowing the 
cftablifhed religion. It maybe, too, for men 
were ever the lame, the priefts adroitly pro- 
fited by this ignorance, to make themfelves 
mediators between heaven and earth, and the. 
difpenfers of the divine will : yet we ought 
to be circumfpedt in prefuming to judge a 
body of the learned, who published the wife 
laws that Athens profited by, and raifed fo 
great a number of useful and durable monu- 
ments, when we rciiect that the Hebrews, 
though kept feparate from the Egyptians, and 
the ancient faith of Abraham, by their 
leaders, and prophets, no feoner came to the 
defert, than, profiting by the abfence of 
Mofes, who waited on the mountain to re- 
ceive the commandments, they forced Aaron 
to caft them a golden calf for a god. So true 
is it that fenfible objects have more power 
over the multitude than all the precepts of 
jviidom. Reafoning impartially, we muffc 
perceive it is equally difficult and dangerous 
fo fhew mankind the truth. The greateft 

philosophers 
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philofophers of Greece and Rome, as well as 
the Egyptian prielts, acknowledged only one 
God. Mythology to them was a chain of 
allegories, veiling phyfical effeds, and natu- 
ral caufes ; yet they bowed before the ftatues 
of Jupiter, Pallas, and Venus. Socrates, 
alone, had the fortitude to exclaim againft 
thefe fabulous deities, and Socrates was 
obliged to fwallow poifon. If you wifh to 
recoiled; a more recent example of the dan- 
ger of enlightening the world, remember 
Galileo, who, after having been obliged to 
afk pardon on his knees for daring to (peak 
the truth, and announce a moil important 
difcovery, was perfecuted the remainder of 
his life, and died in exile. Heroic as it is to 
die a martyr in fuch a cafe, there are few 
minds capable of this heroifm. 

Thefe fads, and many others I might cite, 
prove that, though the Egyptian priefts were 
culpable for concealing the light from the 
people they (hould have intruded, we mull 
not condemn them with too much rigour ; 
for, in thele diflant ages, when they fpokc 
but by types, idolatry took rapid (bides, 
and it was fcarcelv poffible in deftroying it 
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not to deftroy religion. The gods of Laban, 
which Rebecca ftole, were hieroglyphics, 
the iignification of which was probably loft 
to Laban, and he z lored theft images becauft 
they defcended to him from his forefathers. 
The fame thing happened in Egypt, where 
hieroglyphics became the divinities of the 
people, when they could no longer compre- 
hend their meaning. There was but one way 
to extinguish fuperftition, and this muft have 
been by the deftrudtion of theft hieroglyphics j 
but this facrifice would have robbed .the 
priefts of their knowledge, and of the abfo- 
lute empire they exercifed over the mind. 
There are individuals iufficiently generous to 
renounce the ftdudtive charms of power, from 
pure motives of benevolence, but no body of 
men was ever capable of an effort fo fublime. 


I have the honour to be, &c. 


LETTER 
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LETTER XL. 

REMARKS ON THE HIEROGLYPHICS* 

Hieroglyphics the JirJl written language ; more 
ancient than the deluge ; their meaning loft* 
under the monarchs of the lower empire ; and 
might , perhaps , be recovered by a perfect 
knowledge of the Coptic , or by a journey to 
• the temple of "Jupiter Ammon , where an 
Egyptian colony fettled [and where, it 
is probable, the ancient language, books, 
and interpretation of' the hieroglyphics, sire 
preferred* 


To M. L. M. 


Grand Cairo. 


Hieroglyphics, sir, formed the firit* 

written language of men, and arc imitative 
and allegorical characters, differing from let- 
ters, becaufe, one paints the thoughts by 
marks and founds, and the other by figures 
only. Their antiquity approaches the time 
.of the deluge; and, perhaps, precedes it; 

for 
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for before that event men pofiefled arts and 
iciences* and, as they engraved on Hone, fome 
of thole monuments might have efcaped the 
general deftrudtion. 

Clemens Alexandrinus enumerates a great 
number of bobks attributed to Thoth, that 
is to fay, approved by the academies^ and 
publifhed under this name ; and even cites 
feveral of them. The firlt, laid he,- contained 
facred hymns, the fecond rules for kings ; 
the four following treated of aftronomy, and 
the obfervations of the Egyptians. Ten 
others contained the fcience of hieroglyphics, 
geography, and cofmography. A like num- 
ber included the code of laws, religion, and 
holy difcipline ; and the fix lall were a com- 
pleat treatife on phyfic. Thefe works have 
undergone the fate of fo many others. A 
Barbarian, whole name poflerity mull deteft, 
uled them, for fix months, to heat the baths 
of Alexandria. But moll of thele Egyp- 
tian books were only copies ; the originals 
remain Iculptured in a thoufand places, on 
obelilks, and the walls of temples and caverns^ 
and thele are what the learned of all nations 
ought to endeavour to read. Manetho, high 
priell, and facred writer, among the Egyp- 

3 tians,- 
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tians, thence collected the hiflory he wrote, 
under the Ptolomies. About three centuries 
after, Hermapion interpreted the obelifk of 
Heliopolis, tranfported to Rome by Augus- 
tus ; • fince whom no author has underflood 
the hieroglyphics, or none whole works have 
defeended to us. Ammianus Marcellinus, 
who lived in the reign of Julian, affirms 
thefe characters were then unintelligible to 
the Latins. Are any means left of rending 
away the veil with which time has covered 
them, and explaining the fads they con- 
tain ? He who Ihould effeCt this Would ac- 
quire immortal glory, by refloring to arts, 
fciences, and hiftory, fo many dilcoveries, 
loft to the world. Though I make no 
pretenfions to this mofl arduous talk, I will 
recapitulate fome ideas, to which the fludy 
of the ancients, and a reiterated view of the 
monuments of Egypt, gave birth. 

The priefts are known to be the inventors 
of the letters called facerdotal, with which 
they tranflated the hieroglyphics. Thefe 
were univerfally ufed in the temples, and 
with them all that related to religion and 
fcience was written. This was an interme- 

Vol. II. I i diate 
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diate dialect between the hieroglyphics and 
the vulgar tongue, which letter, happily, is 
not loft it exifts in Coptic books, with Greek 
and Arabic tranflations, and is found in a 
great number of manufcripts, Scattered over 
Egypt, and In the libraries of Europe. To 
attain a knowledge of this facerdotal dialed, 
alphabets muft either be found, or paflages 
common to both languages. On the walls of 
the temples, and caverns, among the hiero- 
glyphics, are letters which differ from any 
known; and which, probably, were a "part 
of the facerdotal dialed. Thefe are the cha- 
raders that ought to be ftudied, as contain- 
ing a key to the hieroglyphics, which they 
‘are either a continuation cr interpretation of. 
Per? laps, a man of learning, perfectly ac- 
quainted with the Coptic, Arabic, and He- 
brew, who fhould dedicate leveral years to 
this ftudy, among the monuments of anci- 
ent Egypt, would accomplilh an enterpriib 
fo noble. 

Another reflection has particular]'/ ftruck 
me, during my travels in this country. The 
Ammonians were an Egyptian colony ; and the 
priefts who rendered Jupiter Ammon famous 

had 
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had the fame religion* the fame information* 
as thofe of Egypt* Their god no longer 
utters oracles* but his temple may ftill fub- 
fift. The furrounding country* being very 
fertile* fhould be inhabited $ and this people* 
having undergone no revolutions* which have 
fo often changed Egypt during more than 
two thoufand years, muft have preferved their 
cuftoms* worfhip, and mother tongue. The 
love of fame no longer inciting them to the 
ftudy of arts and fciences, thefe are probably 
loft ■ but they may have been kept in me- 
mory by tradition. Sanchoniathon affirms 
he gained his information from the monu- 
ments of Egypt, and the books of the Am- 
monians* which books ftill fhould remain 
in the country that gave them birth ; and, 
perhaps, in the fandtuary of this antique 
temple, defended by deferts fo vaft* Hither* 
then, might a man of learning diredt his foot- 
fteps, with a hope of fuccefs. The road 
is ftrewed with dangers. Alexander, with 
numerous attendants, and camels loaded with 
water and provifions, was near perifhing in 
the attempt. One of the armies of Cam- 
byfes was buried under the fands* and not a 

1 i z foldier 
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foldier efcaped to revifit his native country. 
But what will not the fortitude of a man, 
guided by the light, and inflamed with the 
love of fcience, undertake ? Till fome erudite 
European has viiited the temple of Ammon, 
and informed enlightened nations what are 
its treafures, and what its remains, it will 
be natural to fuppofe an Egyptian colony 
refides in its neighbourhood, and that this 
colony has preferved its native tongue, 
and the interpretation of hieroglyphics. I 
am further led to believe this colony exifts, 
becaufe the Oaies I have traced on the map 
are flill inhabited, and the Bey of Girga 
fends a Cachef to govern the one which is 
neareft to that city. A traveller who fhould 
dare to traverfe the deferts which divide them 
from the banks of the Nile, would find mo- 
numents infinitely curious, and, hitherto, 
unknown. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 


LTETER 
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LETTER XLL 

PLAN OF AN INTERESTING JOURNEY NE- 
VER YET PERFORMED. 

examine the great lake Menxala, and the ruins 
to be found in its IJles ; vi/it Pelujium , Fa- 
rama, and the Oafes ; flay at Syene , to oh - 
flrve the folflitial well ; traverfe Yemen y and 
collect knowledge and manufcripts ; remam at 
ALcca, during the pilgrimage ; and, bear- 
ing fr° m thn* c *ty* cn ^ from Medina , works , 
and information, unknown in Europe, travel 
Arabia Petr tea, arid Deferta , and maki 
fame flay at Damafcus, and depaj ■tj rom thence 
to Europe . 

To M. L. M. 

Grand Cairo. 

Many curious things remain to be veri- 
fied in Egypt, and the following are propo- 
fitions offered to whoever defire to render 
themfelves ufeful in arts and fciences, and 
acquire fuch precious information as fhall 
honour their country. 

Ii3 


The 
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The great lake Menzala fhould be exa- 
mined j its outlets into the Mediterranean 
ibunded ; the Ifle of Tanis landed at ; where, 
according to the Arabian writers, and the 
natives, grand ruins, and antique marbles, 
are to be found. The voyage fhould be con- 
tinued to the extremity of the lake, and the 
remains of Pelufium, and Farama, vifited, 
where the Arabian geographers defcribe a 
tomb which fhould be that of Pompey the 
Great. 

The traveller fhould defcend the canal of 
Scbennytus, now Semennoud, to the lake 
Bourlos, and examine the ruins of ancient 
Butis, where Herodotus places the fanftu- 
•ary of Latona, hewn from one aflonifhing 
block of granite, which I have defcribed, 
after that hiflorian. 

The remains < f Naucratis, and Sais, near 
Faoua j and thofe of Phacufa, and Buba- 
ftus, by which the famous canal of the 
Ptolemies patted, fhould be fearched. 

A tribe of wandering Arabs fhould be 
treated with, that he might proceed to the 
Oafis of Ammon, not far from the lake 
Mcpris, and from thence to the emple of 

Jupiter 


3 
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Jupiter Ammon, lo famous in antiquity, and 
where the ancient language of Egypt might 
be hoped to be recovered ; and, perhaps, 
books which might lerve to interpret the hie- 
roglyphics. 

The three Oal'es Ihould be vilijted, and the 
people, and the monuments, they contain, 
now loll to the world, defcribed. 

A ftay of eight or ten days Ihould be made 
at Syene, todifcover the Solftitial well, and 
verify the admirable obfervation of the ancient 
Egyptian priefts, who when the liin arrived 
at the tropic faw his entire image, at noon, 
in the water, at the bottom of this altrono- 
mical well. 

No European, for thefe eighteen hundred 
years, has travelled the places I have men- 
tioned, or verified the fa£ts. Such difcove- 
ries require a man well acquainted with anti- 
quity, and perfectly inftrudted in the manners 
religion, and language of the Arabs; nor 
need fuch a man end his travels here : he 
might pafs the red lea, as a Mahometan mer- 
chant, vifit all its ports, reft lome months at 
Moka, where he would find rare manufcripts ; 
go to Sannaa, the ancient capital of the kings 
of the Homeiit®, who governed Yemen, iii 

I i 4 the 
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the time of the Ptolemies, examine this rich 
country, and, joining the caravan, repair to 
Mecca. Here he might remain under the 
pretence of religion and trade, examine the 
library begun long before Mahomet, buy the 
fcarceft macufcripts, or have them copied, 
and, after having obferved the religion, com- 
merce, and buildings in that city, as ancient 
as Ifhmael, he might depart with the cara- 
van of Damafcus, and repol'e, after his fatigue, 
in that beautiful capital of Syria, where he 
might alfb procure a great number of uncom- 
mon books, &c. £cc. 

Whoever could fucceed in fuch a voyage, 
the pains and perils of which are innumera- 
ble, might afford Europe a hiftory, abfb- 
lutely new, concerning the nations of Arabia ; 
the interior parts of which are as little known 
as the forefls of New Zealand. Numerous 
interefting difeoveries might be added to na- 
tural hiftory, and geography, and, perhaps, he 
would have the happinefs to reftore to Ta- 
citus, Livy, and Diodorus Siculus thofe parts 
of their immortal works which are loft ; for 
they were tranllated by the Arabs. 

When I had finifhed my tranilation of 
the Koran, and the life of Mahomet, full of 

enthufiafm 
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cnthufi.alj.ii for fcience, this was the plan I 
then propofed to myfelf. Obftacles occurred, 
which prevented its execution, and gave me 
much char?: in : but the laws of necefiity mull 
be obeyed. I have fince abandoned my pro- 
ject, and, now, confefs I wafit courage to 
undertake it, becaufe, from experience, I 
know the dangers that mujft be encountered 5 
and, becaufc, rafter five years abode in my 
native country, to the climate of which I am 
once more accuftomed, my health might not, 
a fecond time, perhaps, fupport the devou- 
ring heats of Africa and Arabia. Yet let me 
hope fome European, thirfting for fame, and 
more rich, or more favoured, than I am, will 
gain immortality by collecting tiie informa- 
tion and manufcripts I have defcribed ; and, 
particularly, by acquiring for more enlight- 
ened nations the unknown hifiory of the peo- 
ple of Yemen, Mecca, Medina, and the in- 
terior parts of Arabia. 

Such is the information which five years 
travels over the Eafi:, and the ftudy of the an- 
tients, have procured me. You, Sir, who, 
from that charming retreat which your la- 
bours and knowledge have enriched with the 

. rareft 
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rareft plants the world contains, and a mul- 
titude of fcarce books, have fupplied me with 
the neceffary leifure to collect, and arrange, 
thefe letters, publifhed under the aufpices of 
an auguft prince, who honours you with 
his efbeem ; may you find pleafure in reading 
them, and accept them as a tefiimony of 
gratitude. 

1‘have the honour to be, Sir, 

Your very refpeftful. 

Humble fervant, 

SAVARY.' 


INDEX. 
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A. 

Abd Hellaoui, an excel- 
lent kind of melon* I. 591 
Abou Dahab, treachery of to 
Ali Bey* II. 156* death of, 
II. 175 

Abou Ennour, I. 443 
Abou Girga, 1. 444 
Aboukir, 11 . 436. Vide Ca- 
nopus 

Aboufir, I. 448 
Aboutig, 1 . 460 
Aboutis, I. 460 
Ab/dus, 11 . 5. Ruins of a 
temple at, defcribed, ibid 
Acanthos, I. 398 
Achmim, 1. 463. Rains of 
a temple near, ibid 
Achmoun, I. 297. Canal of, 
laced wrong in the map 
efore the Louvre edition 
of Joinville, I. 346 
Achmounain, I. 450. Superb 

J iortico near, ibid 
en, fiourifh'ng ftate of in 
the 13th century, II. 21 
Adonis, fable of, copied from 
that of Ofiris, II. 424 
Agriculture of Egypt, re- 
marks on , II. 198 
Ain Shams (fountain of the 
Sun) I. 126 

Albuquerque, infamous pro- 
ject of, II. 292 
Alexander, expedition of to 
the temple of Jupiter Am- 
mon, II. 85 

Alexandria (antient) defcrib- 
ed, I. 23. Populoufnefs in 
the time of Auguftus 

33 * 


Alexandria (modern) de- 
feriptionof, I. 32. Poetical 
defeription of, from Abul- 
feda, I. 35 

Ali Bey, birth of, II. 129, 
carried off and ibid at 
Grand Cairo, ibid, ra- 
pid promotion of, 1 3c. 
condudls the caravan, and 
defeats the Arabs, II. 134. 
elected Bey, ibid. His pa. 
tron afTaffinatedj II. 135, 
arrives at the dignity of 
Sheik El Balad, ibid. ’ Re- 
venges his patron’s death, 
ibid. League formed a- 
gainit him, ibid. Takes 
refuge with Sheik Daher, 
II. 1 36. Returns to Grand 
Cairo, II. 137. Sacrifices 
his rivals, II. 139. Mar- 
ries a Ruffian flave, II. 
141. Sends for his father, 
II. 142. Excites the 
Beys to rebel again!! the 
Ottoman Porte, II. 146, 
Betrayed by his ion-in- 
law, Abou Dahab, II. 15 6. 
Forced again to ’fiy into 
Syria, II, 158. Defeated 
by the perfidy of his in- 
fantry, II. 17 1. Death of, 
II. 172. Character of, ib. 

Almai (Egyptian Improvifa- 
tore) account of the I. 154 

Amenophis, the Egyptian 
name of the ftatue of Mem. 
non, II. 464. Derivation 
of, II. 472 * 

Ammon (Jupiter) temple of, 
where fituated, II. 85. 
Expedition of Alexander 
from 
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frwn Quintus Curtins, II. 
85. Defcription of the 
temple from Quintus Cur- 
tius, II. 87. Symbolical 
of the fun in Aries, II. 333. 
Derivation of the name, 
II. 3 34. A floriated with 
Hercules in his worlhip, 

U. 336 . 

Amnis Trajanus, It 97, when 
dug, I. 98 

Amroii, Alexandria taken 
by, J. 28. Burns the 
library of, 1. 29. 

Animals not deified in Egypt* 
II. 302* 

Antcopoli*, I. 460 
Antinoe. I. 4^4. Antient 
magnificent- and prefen: 
ilate of, I. 4; 3 
Antony (St.), iVionaftcry of, 

I. 438. Grotto of, [. 439 
Anti Rhode, ifland of, 1 . 26. 
Anubis, an Egyptian deity, 

II. 408. Emblem of the 
horizon, 11. 41 1. Etymo- 

*logv of th“ naxn~, ibid, ac- 
cording to fome an emblem 
o f the tropick. II. 41 2 
Aphrociitcpolis, 1 . 402. II. 

2 m 

Api«, r.n Egyptian deity, IL 
337, pretended to be mira- 
cuiouily generated, II.3XS, 
c : ding a lining marks of, II. 
289, oracular anfwcra of, 
39*. Fe nival of the cele- 
bration of hi? birth, II. 
392, drowned by the pricils 
if he furviied a certain 
time, II. 393. Of what 
Symbolical,]!. 394, Ety- 
mology of the name, JI. 
397. Symbol of the patri- 
arch, jofeph, according 
to Huet, ibid. 


Apollo, ruins of the temple 
of, at Hermunthis, II. 63. 
Aqueducts, numerous m 
Egypt, II. 199 
Arabs of Egypt, character of, 
II. 229, from Diodorus, 
II. 239 

Armant,II. 62 
Arfmoe, I. 403 
Artois Comte de, killed at 
Manfoura, I. 353 
Asfoun, 11. 65 
Aflbuan (Svene) II. 72. So!, 
rtitial wells of, 11. 73. Ru- 
ins there, II. 76 
A tar Ennabi, a ftone pre- 
rL-ndcd to be marked by the 
fiioi of Mahomet, viiitcd 
by a l?dy, I. 3S6 
Atfi.h, I. 402. • 

Athar Beki, II. 309 
Athor, an antient Egyptian 
deity, II. 300. Significa- 
tion of, 303 

Atrib, the ancient Atribis. 
I. 281. 

Attarif, II. 1 1 
B. 

Eabai, I. 443 

Babain, ]. 448. Curious 
monument near, ibid 
Baharites, etymology of the 
name, I. 351, account of, 
ibid. 

Bahr, fignification of that 
word, I. 13 

Bahr, heir* ma, I. 13, 397 
Bahr, Youfcph, I. 404, 417 
Balm of Gilead, luft in 

Ejjypt, r. 127 

Bamicr, delcnbcd, I. 75 
Baram, a kind of ftone, 11.68 
Bardis, II. 10 
Barfim, hay, I. 60 
Baths (Hot) in Egypt de- 
fcribcd,l. 128 

Batnel 
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Batn el bakara, I. 77 
Bay ad, I.435 • 

* Bcdaouin, etymology of the 
word, I. 349 

Bees, extraordinary manage- 
ment of in Egypt, II. 207. 
Behira, (Lake) I. 69 
Behncla, II. 92 
Bekier, I. 44 
Beiiana, II. 11 
Bells, avcrfton of the Turks 
to, I. 103 
Benifouef, i. 433 
Berangiah, 1. 443 
Berenice, II. 19 
Berimbal, I. 69 
Befa, oracle of the God, I. 
45 S 

Beys of Egypt murdered 
by orders from the Di- 
van at Conftantinopie, II. 
132. Ceremonies of the 
creation of, II. 1 84 
Bha Beit, ruins of, I. 292. 
Biban el melouk. Grottos 
of II. 48 

Birds (well of) f. 393 

■ (Mount of) I. 443 

Birquc, meaning of that 
word, I. 99 

Birquc, of the pilgrims of 
Mecca, I. 99 

Birquct Caroun, I. 406. The 
remains of the Lake Mce- 
ris, I. j 11 

Blind peribns, numerous in 
Egypt, II. 214. The caufe 
affigned, II. 215 
Bogaz, what, I. 53 
Bolbitinum (ancient) where 
iituated, I. 62 
Bouch, I.433 
Boulac, 1. 1 10 
Bouiir, I, 20c. 2S7 
Bourlos, Lake of, I. 288, 
291 

Brandon (Jocerant ae) killed 
in the expedition of Lewis 

ix. 1. s t; 


Bubaftis, an Egyptian deity, 
II. 368, fimilar to the 
Diana of the Greeks, II. 
3 70. FeftivaL of celebrated 
the third of the month, II. 
373 - 

Bubaftus, I. 282. Feftival of 
Bubaftis (vide II. 370) or 
Diana celebrated there, 
ibid 

Bufiris, cruelty of, fabulous, 

I . 288. Agility of the in- 
habitants o i 9 I. 200 

Butis, I. 291. Temple of 
Latcna there, ibid. The 
fanfluary cut frofti one’pro- 
digious itone, I. 292, 1L 
76, II. 375. Error of Po- 
cocke concerning this fanc- 
tuai*y, II. 7 6 

Butis, an Egyptian deity, 
fymbolicai of the full moon, 

II. 374. TheLatona of the 
Greeks, ibid. 

C. 

Cachef, office of II. 116. 

Cairo (Grand) founded by 
Jauhar, General of Mcaz, 

I. 81. Etymology of the 
name, I. 82. De/crip- 
tion of, from Abulfeda, I. 
83. Prefcnt ftatc of, I. 87, 
10 1. Caftle of, I. 104. 
Mint of, I. 106. 

Cairo (Old) Vide Foftat. 
Cambyfe.% army of, dellroyed 
in the Defert, II. 93 
Canal of Amrou, II. 202 
Canal of Nechos, II. 201 
Canals, number of in Egypt, 

II. 198 

Canjai, what,*I. 273 
Canobus (the city) I. 44.62, 
Temple of Serapis there, 
I. 43, 46. Pretended mi- 
racles and licentious wor- 
fhip of that God, ibid. 

• Canobus, an Egyptian deity. 
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■ fuppofed by lome to have 
• been the pilot of Menelaus, 
II. 432. That opinion re- 
futed, ibid. Signification 
of the name, II. 434. Fa- 
bulous ftory of, from Ruf- 
fin us, II. 436 

Capigi Bachi, what, II. 136. 
Caramaydan, fquare of, I. 
105 

Caravan, cut off by the 
Arabs, II. 29 

Caravan of Mecca, defcrip-, 
tion of its departure from 
Grand Cairo, II. 191. At- 
tacked* by the Arabs, II. 
195. Returns to Cairo, II. 
196 

Caroun (Balad) 1 . 405 
Caroun (Cafr) I. 405. Ruins 
there, ibid. 

Caroun, ftory of, T. 405. 
Origin of the Grecian 
Charon, ibid. 

Carnac, II. 33, 37 
Cafr, II. 12. Signification of 
"the word, I. 279 
Caftle of Babylon, I. 94 
■■ — of Cairo, I. 104 

of Hellai, I. 1 12 

of Lights, the fame 

with the caftle of Babylon, 


I. 94 

Caflimire, finenefs of the 
wool of, I. 1 36 
C a tar aft of Elephantina de- 
icribed from Strabo, II. 74. 
Prefentftate of, II. 78 
Catayah, I. 84 
Cercaiorum, I. 276 
Charakhania, I. 275 
Charon, origin of the fable 
of, I. 270 " 

Chegeret Eddour, Sultana 
cf Egypt, character and 
hiftory of, I. 344. 376. 378 
Cheiks, who, I. 1 89 
Chcmmis, I. 463 
Chevalier (M) dangerous. < 


journey of acrofs the Be< 
fert, II. 24 

Chicken ovens, curious de« 
fcription of, 1. 297 
Cleopatra, magnificence of,IT. 
284. Fir ft interview with 
Antony, ibid. Death of, 
I. 63. Character of, II. 
284* 

Cleopatra's needles deferibed, 
I* 36. Error of Fococke 
concerning them, correft- 
ed, ibid. 

Climate of Egypt, extreme 
heat of, II. 210. Salubrity 
of, ibid 

Cneph, fignification and fvm- 
bol of that deity, II. 320 
Caence, the ancient name of 
Coheir, II. 17 ■ 

Coffee, much drank in Egypt, 
I. 287. Derivation of, ibid 
CofFee-houfe (Egyptian) en- 
tertainment of M. Savary 
in one, I. 294 

Coffin, golden, of Alexander* 
ftolcn, I. 26 

Colleger (Egyptian) cruelty 
of one, I. 434 
Colocaffium, plentiful in 
Egypt, I. 9 
Colzoum, I. 99 
Colzoum, Mount, I. 439 
Commerce, Hate of, in Egypt 
at various periods , II. 264. 
Cophtos, II. 18. 

Copts, character of the, II. 
227 

ColTeir, II. 23 
Couffe* what, I. 59 
Coum elarab, I. 462 
Ccum ombe, II. 72 
Courban Beiraxn, what, I. 
148. 

Courtezan, delcription of an 
Egyptian, I. 295* 

Cous, II. 21. 

Coufa, a delicate fpecies of 
cucumber, I. 398 

Crocodile 
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Crocodile (lacred) at Arfinoe, 
account of. from Strabo. 
1. 429. Why revered by the 
Egyptians. I. 430 
Crocodiles, courage and ad- 
drefs of the Tentyrites in 
killing, II. 14. Never 
found below Grand Cairo, 
IJ. 65. Herds of, 72 
Crocodilopolis, I. 403 
Cynopolis, I. 446. II. 409 
Cyrene, I. 63, famous for 
the Pfylli, ibid. 


D. 

Dachhour, I. 398. 

Dagoua, I. 27O. 

Damanhour, I. 71. 

Damietta, Hiftory of, I. 304, 
341, 369. Errors of Po- 
cocke, Shaw, Msiiet and 
Nit-buhr concerning it re- 
futed, I. 31 1. Defcription 
of, I. 312. Trade of, I. 
313. Productions and 
beautiful prclpects of the 
environs of, I. 315. Tem- 
perature of. ibid, 

Darknefs held to be the fir ft 
principle, by the antient 
Egyptians, II. 303. 

Delta, origin of, I. 13. 
Higher than formerly, S. 
15. Fertility and beauti- 
ful appearance of, I. 16. 

Dendera, II. 12. 

Der Ettin, convent of, I. 

389* 

DerHadid, convent of, II. 3. 

Deferts of Egypt, difficulty 
of palling, ii. 94. 

Dew, abundance of, in Egvpt, 
II. 378. 

Dfyrout, I. 69. 

Diaft, I. 299. 

Diofpolis parva, II. 11. 


Difeafes of Egypt, IL 216. 

Divorces, regulations of, in 
II. 255. Singular 
method of re-union, II. 
256 

Dog (the) consecrated to 
Anubis* and worshipped 
in Egypt, II. 409, 413. 

Doulnoun-an Arabic author, 

L 4 6 3 

Doum, II. 10. 

Dourra, or Indian millet^ de- 
feribed, I. 73. 

Dumatenian Arabs, an in- 
fant annually fa«rificed by 
the, II. 372 


E. 

Eaft-Indian deities, figures 
of, found in Egypt, II. 6. 
Edfou, II. 71 

Education of the Egyptians, 

I. 149, 163. 

Egypt, limits and extent of, 

I. 3, 4. Produce of, L 9. 
Variety of its appearance, 

II. 71. Reflections on the 
various revolutions of, II. 
79. Might be rendered, 
the fin eft country in the 
world, IT. 30. Rife cf the 
foil of II. 105. Govern- 
ment of, IE 109. Agri- 
culture of, II. 198. An- , 
tier.t and prelent popula- 
tion of, II. 202. Fertility 
of, II. 204. Climate, of, II. 
209. Commerce of, at 
different periods, II. 264. 
Reflections on what it 
iri^ht become, II. 296. 

Ke pt (lower) its limits, I. 

6. Not now overflowed 
by the Nile, I. 14. 
Egyptians, manners of, 

f. 138. Education of, 

I. (4.8. 
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I. 148. Veneration they 
pay to old age, I. 150. 
Imbeciility of, under the 
Roman government, from 
Strabo, II. 249. 

Elaraba, I. 205. 437 
Elarkfas, I. 276. 
Elephantina, illand of, II. 
75. Cataraft of, II. 74, 
78. 

Emir Hadge, office cf, 1 . 105. 

II. 1 19. 

Enbaba, T. 112. 

Enlin^, defcribed from Abul- 
feda, 454 
Riba,. J. 309. 

Eih::, II. 65. Ruins near, 
II, 66. Confounded with 
Sycne, by Father Sicard 
and Vanficb, Jl. 69. 

I?. *•. edition or" St. Louis to 
Egypt, from Joiriviile, I. 
: 37* 


F. 

f uoua, I. 69, built by the 
I\ T :iefiL:u, 70 

Jl‘ a I'iiitS it, 1. 'j2 6. 

Faraounia, F. 279. 

F archcut, II. 10. 
jeareicou r, I. 3 03. 

Fa&, II. 1 

Fayouni, province of, I. 
401. Ancient and prefent 

t hil.kjt C'f j 1 • 4 2 

Fayourn, city of, ticfcriprcn 
cf, 2V001 Abuifeds. i. 427. 
f rsfen L itute of, 4:. 5 
Fechnai, 1. 444 
l : Jah (ilgv priori li :: feand- 
men) dangeioui to iravtl- 

i ■ ' J*C | t 2 ?^. 

rili-J cf the Eryp- 

will Pi ‘ | I a 1 "j O 

Filets, Egyptian, I. 599 
IVibt (old C:.iro) 1. £ 3 , c,o. 
Bulk by Amrouj L 91- 


Prefent ftate of, ibhf. 
Miftakes of M. Mai i let, 
Shaw, and Father Sicard, 
concerning, ibid. Its caf- 
tle, I. 93. Water works, 
I. 96. Ruins near it, I, 96. 

Frank, ufed as a reproachful 
epithet by the Egyptians, 
i. 79. 

G. 

Galen, mi ft alee of Abulfeda, 
concerning the tomb of, 
I. 329- 

Gibel Etteir, numbers and 
varieties of birds near, 1. 


IT.» 

Gebelein, II. 64 
Gemiana, St. j.ilgrimage to, 
d; feribed, I. 299 
Gerabia, I. 447 
Geran, I. 2U9 
GIbel Gtbey, I. 433 
Giena, II. 17 
Girga, II. 4 

Giza deferibed, I. 232. 

Of Dainicita, I. 530. 

Manufactories of fa] am- 
moniac at, J. 253. Dr. 
Sha*.vmiftakcn in fuppofing 
it the ancient Memphis, 
I. 253 

Good Genius, the ferpent 
called ib bv the Phoenicians 


and Egyptians, J. 467. 
11. 323"" 

Gournou, II. 47 
Government of Egypt, II. 
IC9. Under the Arabs, 
II. 110. Under the Mam - 
lu!:s, II. 1 12 

Greek fire, terrible deferip- 
t:o:i of, from Joinville, 


1. 34S 

GrrvK language, harmony 
of the, II. 9 

Giottos of the Anchorets, 
I. 447, 459 


H- Haridi 
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H. 

Haridi (Seheilk) a Turkilh 
faint, believed after death 
to animate a ferpent, I. 
465. Miracles afcribed to 
the ferpent, ibid 
Hajar Salfala, II. 72 
Halouan, I. 115 
Harpocrates, an Egyptian 
deity, of what fymbolical, 

11. 348- 

Hailan Bey, adventure of, 
II. 187 

Kaffan Eltna, I. 333 
Hau, II. 11. 

Heat extreme inUpperEgypt, 

I. 138. II. 210. Moderate 
in Lower Egypt, II. 212 

Helena, St. monaitery of, 

II. 68 

Heliopolis, Bate of it when 
Strabo wrote, I. i 21 . Pre- 
ient ruins of, I. 123. The 
-fchool of the antientGreeks 

I. 124 

Hellai, caftle of, I. 1 12. 

Gardens of, ibid. 

Hennai, what, I. 277 
Heptaftadium, I. 25 
Heraclea, I. 403 
Heraclius, the Emperor, in- 
adtivity of, I. 27 
Heramelbent, name given by 
the Arabs to the leffer 
pyramid, I. 247 
Hercules, Egyptian name of, 

II. 336. Derivation of the 
name, ibid. 

Hermopolis parva, I. 71 
Hermunthis, ruins of, II. 63 
Hieroglyphics, remarks on 
fome, by the Duke de 
Chaulnes, I. 393. On a 
portico, near Achmounain, 

Vot. II. 


I. 45 1 . General reflexions 
on the, II. 479 

Horns, an Egyptian deity, 

II. 338. Of what iyin- 
bolical, II. 341 

Hofpitality of an Arab, II. 29 

I. 

Jackalls dpfcribed, I. 251 
Ibrahim Bey, I. 320, becomes 
Sheik El Balad, II. 184 
Jeziret Dahab, I. 386 
Inheritance, law of, in Egypt, 
II. 203 ~ 

Inundation in Egypt, differ- 
ent heights of, at different 
places, II. 360. Attributed 
to the tears of Ills, ibid. 
Jofeph’s granaries, I. 97. 
Well, I. 106 

Journey dangerous from E- 
thiopia to Egypt delcribed, 
ii. 94. 

Ifls, city of, I. 293. • 

•— An Egyptian deity, an 
emblem of the Moon, £ 1 . 
357. The inundation at- 
tributed to the tears of, 
H. 360 

Ifmael Bey, hiftory of, II. 
180. Driven from Egypt, 
II. 183 

Ifmandes, etymology of the 
name, II. 457 

K. 

Kali, what, I. 44 
Kaliel, Mount, 1 . 436 
Kau Elkebira, I. 462 
Kelioub, I, 275 
Khalig, meaning of the word. 


I. 97. 

-Khalig, of Adrian, I. 98 
Khalig, el Emir el mon- 
menin, I. 99 
K k Khamfin, 
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fihamfin, pernicious fouth 
wind, account of, II. 217, 
341, 417 

K-haznadar, what, II. 131 
Kiaya of the JanifTaries, II. 
130 

Kibotos, harbour Of, I. 27 
L. , 

Labyrinth, Egyptian, ruins 
or', I. 405, 410. Defcription 
' of, from Herodotus, I. 

406, and Strabo, I. 408 
Latopolis, now Efna, ruins 
of, II. J6 

Learning of the Greeks de- 
rived from the Egyptians, 
I. 6 

Lelbekia, fquare of, II. 143 
Letter of Oma to the Nile, 

I. 1 17 

Library at Alexandria, burnt 
by Amrou, I. 29. Anfwer 
of the Caliph Omar con- 
cerning, ibid. 

Lotus deicribed, I. 8. 316 
Love adventure, narrative of 
one at Rolecta, I. 178 
Louis IX. expedition of, to 
Egypt, I. 337. Takes 
Damietta, I. 340. Gallant 
behaviour of, at Manfoura, 

J. 354. Danger of, 355. 
Taken prifoner with his 
whole army, I. 37 1 * Ran- 
lbmcd, I. 373. Diftrels 
and heroic refolution of 
his Qpeen, I. 380. Cha- 
rafter of, from Gemel Ed- 
din, 1. 384 

Luxor, ruins at, II. 44 
M. 

Macarius, St. monaftery of, 
I. 76 

Mach, what, I, 67 


Mahamet Aflalama, charafle. 
of, I. 274 

Mahomet, inlolence of, II. 
289 

Madia, what, I. 44 
Mail let’s account of the. 
manner in which the grand 
pyramid was opened, L 
202 

Mamluks, origin and educa- 
tion of the, JI. 1 14 
Manfalout, 1 . 447 
Manfoura, I. 296 
Manufcripts, ancient, de- 
ltroyed by Father Sicard, 
I. 7^ ■ * * 

Mareotis (Lake) no longer 
in exigence, II. 200 
Marriages of the Egyptians, 
account of, II. 254. Man- 
ner of contra&ing, II. 258. 
Ceremonies of, II. 259 
Mafr, Arabic name of Egypt 
and Grand Cairo, I. Sc\, 
92, 267. II. 120 
Mafr Elatik, I. 93 
Mafr Foftat, I. 92 
Mataree, I. 126 
Maydoum, I. 432 
Mecca (pilgrimage to) ac- 
count of the, 11. 191 
Mechta, 1 . 462 
Medin, value cf, I. 426 
Medinet Abou, If. 47. 57 
Mehalla el Kebira, 1 . 74, 290 
Mehallet el Emir, I. 69 
Mekias (Nilometer) deicribed 
I. 1 14 

Melaoui, 1 . 449 
Memnon (ftatue of) Strabo’s 
account of, II. 33. Re- 
■ mains of, II. 59. Named 
by the Egyptians Ameno-> 
phis, II. 4(14. Broken by 
Cambyfes, ibid. The 
_ found it uttered attefted by 

various 
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■ various authors, and the in- 
fcriptions on itslegs,II.46j 
Symbolical fignification of, 

II. 46S. Derivation of the 
name Amenophis , II. 457 
Memphis, fituation of deter- 
mined, I. 257. The opi- 
nions of Father Sicard and 
Dr. Shaw refuted, 25 8. 
Ancient grandeur of, I. 

and Jab Ion fl<i concerning, 

1. 388. Farther remarks 
on, I. 392 
Mcnchiu, II. 2 
Mcndes, I. 331. The goat 
worshipped there in an in- 
decent manner, ibid 

— (an Egyptian deity) a 

ffm.bol of the fun, II. 351 
Monf, i. 262, 267 
Ale no nt, I. 74, 280. Canal 
of, 1. 74 

Mcnmtfia, a province of the 
Delta, I. 74 

Mcnzaia (lake of) varieties of 
its filh and water fowl de- 
ferred, I. 334 
Mctelis, I. 1 7 

Mileiians, fettlement of in 
Egypt, I. 17 
JVIiniah I. 446 

Mirror, prodigous one of po- 
liced tteel at Pharos, I. 3 1 
Mit Abulhari, I. 289 
Mit Demiis, I. 286 
MitRhamr, I. 285 
AT ne vis, a facred bull, w r or- 
Ihipped at Heliopolis, II. 

3 9 * 

.Moals, what, I. 155. Ex- 
tract from ibid 
Mccris, (lake) where fituated, 
I. 41 1. Now Birquet Ca- 
roun, ibid. Delcription 
sf Ifom Herodotus, I. 412. 
and Strabo, I. 414. An- 
cient and prefent extent of, * 
L la 


I. 412. By whom dug, I, 
41b. Reflections on, 1 . 4ns 

Mograbi, meaning of the 
word, II. 139 

Mograbians, character of, II- 
247 

Mokattam (Mount) I. 85, 
101, 193 

Monafteries, (Coptic) 1 . 458. 

II. 2 

Monaliery of St. Macarius, 
I. 76 

Mof . worfhipped by th* 

F /ptians under various 
names, II. 356 • 

Monrad Bey* afleCting inter- 
view* between him and his 
father, I. 320. Relieves 
the diitrefies of his family . 
322. BeccvnesEmirHadge, 
II. 184. Sets out for Mec- 
ca, II. 191. Attacked by 
the Arabs, II. 193. De- 
clares war on Ibrahim Bey, 
II. 196 

Mummies, (plain of) I. 303 
N 

Nabli, I. 333. 

Nadir, I. 280. 

Naucratis, I. 70. 

Navy of Egypt, Hate of, at 
various periods, II. 266. 
Nejem Eddin, character of, 

I. 338. Death of, I. 344. 
Neith, the Minerva of the 

Greeks, II. 67. 317. 319. 
Signification of that Deity, 

II. 317. The fame with 
Phtha, II. 317, 318. 

Nephthys, an Egyptian Di- 
vinity, Fable of, II. 426. 
Derivation of the name, 
II. 428. CTf what Symbo- 
lical, ibid 
Ncquada, II. 32. 

Nefle, L 404. 

New branch of the Nile, hi- 
therto unnoticed, describ- 
ed, I- 332. Nieopolis, 
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Nicopolis, I. 43. 

Night, beauty and ferenity 
of, in Egypt, I. .299. An 
Egyptian deity, 11. 303, 

3°5* 

Nile, Portuguefe Jefuit’s ac- 
count of the fources of, II. 
96. Caufes, of the inunda- 
tion of, II. 97. Sources, 
and cotirfe of, ibid. Caufe 
of the fermentation of its 
waters, II. 99. Manner of 
purifying them, II. 98. II. 
438. Height to which it 
mull rije, for Egypt to pay 
tribuic, II. 100. Cere- 
mony of proclaiming it 
has attained this height, 
ibid. Poll: bill ty of enfu- 
ring a tegular inundation, 
II. 106: Its waters highly 
valued by the Egyptians, 
II. 21 1. Courie of it 
turned by one of the kings 
of Egypt, I. 397. Adored 
as a deity by the Egyp- 
tians, II. 381. Derivation 
of the name, II. 582. 
Teuipl-'.i and pririls con it- 
erated to it, II. 383. Sta- 
tue of at Kcme, II. 385. 
How reprefentsd on an 
Alexandrian coin, II. 406. 

Nilomcterat Syene, described 
from Strabo, II. 73. 

Nilometers, various lituations 
of, JI. 100 

Nilopolis, the city of, built 
in honour of the Nile, II. 
383 

O 

Oafes ofEgypt deferihed from 
the, ancient and Arabian 
Geographers, II. 83, 92. 
Became places of Exile, II. 
90. 3 
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• 

Obelifks, at Heliopolis, I. 
123, 126.. At Luxor, II. 
44. Confecrated* to the 
Sun, I. 395. Near Fay- 
oum, I. 404 

Okfor, II. 04. Manufactory 
of pottery there, ibid. 
Manner of conveying it on 
rafts, ibid 

Old age, relped paid to in 
Egypt, I. 150 
Onuphis, afacredbull, wor- 
fnipped at Hermunthis, II. 

4°° 

Oracle of Ammon, expedi- 
tion of Alexander to the, 
JJ. 85. Situation of, II. 
SS. Decline of, II. 89. 
Dcftru&ion of the army of 
Cambyfes lent againlf it, 
II. 91I93 

Oreb. mount, I. 440 
Orpheus firft brougn: the re- 
ligious opinions of Egypt 
into Greece. II. 304 
Oflris, an Egyptian deity, 
fyxnbolical bonification of. 
If. 3^3. Derivation of the 
name, 11. 3:9. Not the 
fame with Bacchus, II. 327^ 
Ofymanciyas, deferiptien of 
the tomb of from Diodo- 
rus, II. 52. Error of Po- 
cocke concerning it, ibid. 
v Prefent remains of, II. 57. 
Derivation of the name, II. 

457 

Ouardan, I. 76 
O a keeper, a kind of bird, I. 
278 * 

Oxyrinchus, I. 446 

P 

Pacha of Grand Cairo pofTef- 
fes little power, II. 121. 
Manner in which the Beys 
receive 
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receive the, II. 12 2. Public 
entry of, II. 123. Dilm;'- 
fion of, II. 126 
P ain tingof the ancient Egyp- 
tians, brightness and dura- 
blenefs of its colours, 11. 
67. Not fhaded, 68 
Palace of the Sultans of 
Egypt, I. 1 04. Of Salah 
EcSdin, I. 107 
Panopolis, I. 463 
Papyrus defcribcd, I. 316 
Paternal authority of the 
Egyptians, I. 148 
Peluiium, where lituated, I. 
324 

Phacufa, I. 282 
Phallus, (the) ornamented 
the ltatues of the Egyptian 
£ods, II. 354 

Pharos, ifle of, iituation, ac- 
cording to Homer, I. 17 
Pharos defcribed, I. 31 
Phila*, ifle of, ruins at, II. 79 
Phra, the antient Egyptian 
name of the fun, II. 324 
Phtha, an Egyptian oivinity, 
explanat.on of, II. 311. 
The fame with the Grecian 
Vulcan, II. 314. The 
fame with Neith, II. 317. 
318 

Pigeons, Eaflcm cuflont of 
fending advice by, I. 359 
Pilgrimage to Mecca, Ac- 
count of, II. 192 
Plague not native in Egypt, 
II. 219. Remarkable cure 
of the, II. 220. Caufes 
efitr propagation, II. 221. 
Its prodigious ravages in 
Grand Cairo, II. 225 
Pococke, error of, concern- 
ing Cleopatra’s needles, I, 
36 

Pompey, death of, I. 327 


Pompey’s pillar defcrlbed, 
I. 37. Ereried in honour 
of Severas, I. 38. Pro- 
bable iituation of the tomb 
of, [. 329 

Population antientand prefen t 
of Egypt, II. 202 
Prayers, manner of fummon- 
ing the people to at Grand 
Cairo,* I. 102. Stated 
hours of, ibid 

Pfylii, (ferpent eaters) re- 
count of, I. 65, 65 
Ptolcmais of Hermes, II. 3 
Ptolemy Ph'ladelphus, pom- 
pous procefiion of^at com-, 
ing to tbe crown, II. 277 
Pyramids deferibed, I. 190. 
Dimenfions of according to 
different authors, I, 
Maillet’s hypothecs of the 
manner in. which the great 
one was opened, I. 202. 
E ."pence of fupplying the 
workmen with vegetables 
while building it, accord- 
ing to Herodotus, I. 2 »a. 
The third deferibed, j. 
245. Reflections on, J. 
39 °’ 394 

R. 

Ramazar, manner of patting 
that feafon in Egypt, jj. 
104 

Raouda, ifle of, I. 114 
Rat, port of the, II. 19 
Red Sea, rich productions 
of, I. 440 

Religion of the antient Egyp- 
tians, IT. 300. General 
reii.il ons cn the, II 473 
Rice, manner of>cyfcivatmg 
. in Egypt, It 5S ^ 
Rivers, tendency of, to rc- 
f •:! the fca, I. 19 

Robbers, 
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Robbers, danger of M. Sa- 
vary, from, I. 301 
Rodda, J. 447 

Rofetta, delightful fituation 
of, 1 . 48, 52. Drcfsand 
manners of the inhabitants, 
I. 56 

S . 

Saccara, Pyramids of, I. 193. 

I- 394 . * 

Said, Boundaries of the, I. 

c ?5* * 8 S 

Sal ammoniac, manufaflories 
of defer ibed, I. 253 
Salem, I. 4,59 

Salah £.ddih, conqneils of, I. 

87. Palace of, I. 107 
Salania, I. 289 
Sanctuary of Latona, at Bu- 
ti% cut from afingle Hone, 
I. 292. Error of Fococke 
concerning it, II. 76. Cal- 
culation of its enormous 
weight, II. 575 
San ton, (Egyptian Saint) vi- 
iitedbyM. Savary, I. 249. 
fextraordinary feene be- 
tween one and a w oman, I. 


250 

Sang'aks, whnt, II. 1 17 
Sardar, what, 1 . 450 
Saouadi, I. 447 
tjc::rabxus, an Egyptian fvm- 
bol, II. 318 
Sclierm, w'hat, I. 53 
Selictar Ag:i, what, II. 1 3 1 
Selim (Sultan) Treaty of with 
the Mamluks, II. 1x7 
Stlinon, I. 461 
Semcnnoud (the ancient Se- 
keiinvtus) I. 29 z 
«Serapis trmpleof, at Cano- 
pus, I. 45, 46* Miftake 
of Jabloaflci concerning 
corredted, II. 407* Cares 
aferibed to, I. 46 
■ , eeleftial, worfhip 

of ancient in Egypt, 11 . 


343. The fame with the 
Greek Pluto, II. 345 
— terreftrial, of what 
fymbolical, II. 402. De- 
rivation of the name, II. 
4°4 

Sergius, (St.) church, I. 95 
Serpent, of what fymbolical 
in Egypt, II. 320. Mira- 
culous, I. 465 

Serpent eaters, firange feats 
of, 1. 63, 65 
Settefa, 1. 461 
Severus (Alexander) colnmn 
of, 1. 39. Privileges grant- 
ed by him to Alexandria, 
ibid 

Sharakania, I. 273 
Shah Toura, 1 . 462 
Sheik, title of, explained, I. 
149, 189 

Sheik, Daher affords an afy- 
lum to Ali Bey, II. 136, 
158. Bafely alia&nated by 
order of the Porte, II. 176. 
Different account of his 
death, II. 177 

Sheik El Ralad, who, I. 106, 
188. II. 119 

Sheiks, (Arab) Hofpitality 
of, II. 230 
Sherouca, 1 . 444 
Sicard (Father) ancient ma- 
il ufc riots deftroyed by, I. 
76. Anecdote of him and 
an Arab his guide, 1. 452, 
Accufed of magic by two 
Copts, I. 461 

Sidi Ibrahim, fefHval of, 1 . 64 
SUin, I.461 
Sinai Mount, I. 440 
Siout, 1 . 460 

Siriadic land, explained, II. 
. 45 ° 

Sireg, lamp-oil, II. 207 
Siris, the ‘Ethiopian name of 
the Nile, II. 383 
Sohra, I. 445 ‘ Solftitial 
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;Solftitial wells of Syene, ac- 
count of from. Strabo, II. 


Sothis, (the dog ftar) why 
worfhipped by the Egyp- 
tians, II. 363. ‘Derivation 
of the name, II, 367 
Souadi, II. 2 

Sphinx, defcribed, I. 19S, 
247. Hieroglyphical fig- 
nift cation of, I. 24S 
Statue, cuftom of throwing 
‘ one into the Nile, I. 118 
Sugar cane, a native of 
Egypt, I. 9 

Sun (the) worshipped unoer 
various names and fymbois 
in Egypt, II. 354 
Swimming much uled by both 
, men and women in Egypt, 


I* 7 Z » 77 

Sycamore (Egyptian) 
* fcribcd, I. 48 
Syene, II. 72. 
well of, II. 74. 

H * 77 

T. 


de- 


Solftitial 
Ruins of. 


Taniieh, I. 403 
Tanis, I. 330 
Tant, I. 279 

Tama, defcription of the an- 
nual fair cf, I. 280 
Tarout Eccherif, I. 449 
Tatha, I. 462 

Temple, ol‘ Serapis at Cano- 
pus, I. 45, of the fun at 
Heliopolis, I. 122. One 
belonged to each great py- 
ramid* I. 269, o t Latona, 
at Butis, I. 291, at Bha 
Beit, I. 292, of Oiiris, at 
Abydus, 11. 5 , of Apollo, 
at lienuunthis, II. 63, ru- 
ins of, near Achmim, 1 . 
4 6 3 

Temples in Egjjpt, dcfcrip 
lion of their architedur/ 


from Diodorus, ir. $6, ru- 
ins of, near Dendera, II. 

1 3, at Thebes, II. 37, near 
Efna, II. 66, in the ifc 
of Philse, II. 79 
Tentyra, ruins of, II. 13 
Tentyrites, their courage and 
addrefs in killing croco- 
diles, II. 14 
Terfay^I. 398 
Terrana, I. 76 
Thebania, canal of, I. 291 
Thebes, Error of Golius, 
concerning the fituation of, 
II. 21. Ancient accounts 
of, II. 33. Reins of, IT. 
37. Tombs of the kings 
of, II. 48 
Thema, I. 461 
Thieves, Arabian, M. £3^ 
vary attacked by, I. 301 
Thoth, a fymbolical Egyp- 
tian deity, II. 441. Tefti- 
monies of the ancients con- 
cerning, II. 442. A word 
merely fignifying columns, 
II. 445 • 

Thoths (the three) explained, 

U. 453 . f 

Thoman Bey, I aft king of the 
Mamluks, hanged by Sul-, 
tan Selim, I. 32 
Tombs of the kings of Thebes 
II. 48 

Touna, I. 333, 449 
Touran Shah, battle between 
and Louis IX, I. 360, 
Takes the French King 
and his whole army pri- 
foners, I. 371. Cruelty -of 
after his victory, I. 373. 
Remits a part of the ran- 
fom of Low9fiyV4, Im- 
prudence of, I. 375. Mur- 
dered by the Baharites, I. 
377 

Treaty, 
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Treaty of Saltan Selim, with 
the Mamluks, II. 117. Re- 
> fleftions on, II. 121 
Typhon, the evil Genius of 
the Egyptians, II. 414. 
Animals confecratedto, II. 


415. Statue of, infulted 
on certain occasions, ibid. 
Of what the fymbol, II. 

416. Fable of, how to be 
explained, II. 42b. .Fic- 
tions of the Greek and 
Latin poets concerning, 
II. 422 

V. 

Varieties o£ feed-time and 
harveftin different provin- 
ces ofj&gypt, II. 206 

Venus, mythological fignifi- 
cation of, II. 306 
cnus Aphacitis, II. 307. 

Viliting, manner of,in Egypt, 
I. 149. 

Univerfal Hiftorv, Authors 
of reprehended, I. 259 


Vortices of land, dreadful 
in Egypt, I. 47 ■ 

Vowels,* (the feven) recited 
as 4 hymn by the ancient 
Egyptians, dl. 8. wore the 
fymbols of the feven pla- 
nets, II.471 

W 

Wind, burning one of Egyp t, 
II.70, 217 

Wme held in abhorrence by 
the Egyptians, II. 327 
Women, Egyptian, manner 
of Jiving of, 1 . 162, Em- 
ployment, I. 168. Diver- 
sions, I. 169. Vifits, I. 
173. Manner of addrefling 
them, 1. 174. 

Z. 

Zain Eddin, I. 462 
Zephta, I. 285 
Zoufeti, 1 . 277 


THE END. 


ERRATA. 

Yol. I. 105, 1. 4, for Hadgj,- read Hadge. 

189 1 64, tt alibi faffiaty for Cheilc, trad S-'.ciV- 
v for Charakhania, read Sharakania. 

V^L, II, 383, L 17*, for tiicopclir, read Nilopolis. 







/*. **, it alibi paffim, for Cheik, read Stalk- 
* cjfe Cihankhania^yod S haykan ia. 

; I;T7V ft* 1 NicopoUs, readNilgpolis* 



